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ART. I. 4 Compleat Treatife on Perfpective, in Theory and Prac- 
tice ; on the true Principles of Dr. Brook Taylor. Made clear, in 
Theory, by various moveable Schemes, and Diagrams; and re- 
duced to Praétice, in the moft familiar and intelligent Manner. 
Shewing, how to delineate all Kinds of regular Objects, by Rule. 
The Theary and Projection of Shadows, by Sun-fhine, and by Can- 
dle-light. The Effects of reflected Light, on Objects ; their re- 
fretted Images, on the Surface of Water, and on polifbed plane 
Surfaces, in all Pofitions. Keeping Aerial Perfpective, Se. 
The Whole explicitly treated; and illuftrated, in a great Variety 
of familiar Examples ; in four Books. Embellifhed with an ele- 
gant Frontifpiece, and forty-fix Plates. Containing Diagrams, 
Views, and original Defigns, in Architecture, Fc. neatly en- 
graved. All Originals ; invented, delineated, and, in Part, engrav- 
ed by the Author, Thomas Malton*. Folio, 21. 5s. + Robfon, 


At a time, fays our author, when the arts are arrived to fo 
great a degree of perfection, a treatife on perfpective may be 
thought an unneceflary publication ; either becaufe there are al- 
ready publifhed many valuable books on the fubjeét, containing 
all the rules which are neceflary or ufeful; fo that unlefs fome 
new principle could be ftarted, by which the difficulties of repre- 


* Author-of the “ Royal Road to Geometry ;”” a work of which we gave an ac- 
count in our laft volume ; aad on whofe merit we might farther expatiate with great 
joftice and with fome propriety, as it is not only a moit. valvable tract on the elements 
of geomctry in general, but a proper introduction to the geometry of perfpeive, and 
particularly to the-publication before us. 

+. By fubfcription two guineas ; the fubfcription to be kept open tll the beginning 
of February, 1776, 
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fenting objeés perfpectively might be obviated, it is needlefs to 
encreafe their number. And yet, the writer, tho’ he does not 
pretend to have found out any new principle, or to think it ne- 
ceflary (the principles of Brook ‘Taylor being the moft fimple and 
perfect poflible) he conceives his own method of elucidating and 
applying them both ufeful and requifite. In his favour, alfo, 
we muft own that tho’ we have been frequently entertained with 
the fcience, and agreeably amufed with the feveral authors ex- 
tant; we never conceived fo clear and comprehenfive an idea of 
it, as from this work ; which begins at the foundation, and 
leads us by an eafy gradation, through the whole theory, pre- 


-vious to the application of its rules; which are here fairly and 


clearly deduced from the theory given ; and which, with the ra- 
tionale of the whole, the projeétion of fhadows, reflection, &c. form 
altogether the moft compleat fyftem of ufeful perfpective that we 
remember to have feen. 

The work is divided into four books ; the two firft treating on 
the theory, and. the two laft on the praétice of perfpective. In the 
firft book, indeed, the author rambles from his fubjec&t before he 
enters onit; running into phyfical reflections foreign to the main 
defign of his work. 

** | have prefaced this work, fays he, with a fection on light and 
colour; and as a more effential requifite, to perfpective, the fecond 
contains a brief defcription of the eye, and of vifion. In the next 
is contained the foundation of perfpective, which treats on direét 
vifion, comprized in two theorems, of univerfal application ; in which 
is contained the very eflence of perfpeétive. The two remaining fec- 
tions of the firft book, are wholly digreflive ; they not being at all 
neceflary, to the underftanding of what is contained in the following 
work ; the reader may therefore pafs them over, if he be fo difpofed, 
without breaking the thread of the fubject. They contain matter of 
mere »pinion ; refpecting the materiality of light, reflection, refrac- 
tion, &c.” 

We by no means agree with the writer in his phyfical opinions, 
or in the propriety of the cenfure he frequently paffes, and that 
fometimes rather rudely, on the fuppofed mifconceptions of the 
moft refpeftable characters in the philofophical world. As they 
were not neceffary to his fubjec, it had been as well if he had omit- 
ted them, 

In Book the Second, the author comes direétly to the purpofe, 
and lays down in avery fimple and intelligible manner the whole 
theory of ufeful perfpettive, 

“¢ ‘The firit fection is a general introduction, containing many 
preliminaries, neceflary to be known, previous to what follows. 

‘© ihe fecond is alfo introductory, and contains a full explanation 
of all the various kinds of projection, ichnographic, orthographic 
and ftereographic; with a circumitantial and comprehenfive definitioa 
oi perfpective, and other-introduGery maiters. 

«« The 
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*« The third is more elementary; it contains a full, yet brief de- 
finition of all the terms made ufe of in the theory.” 

The fourth feétion contains the whole theory, refpecting planes 
and right lines. The firft eight theorems, refpect vanifhing lines 
only, except the firft, and the corollaries, deduced from feveral, 
which are alfo ufefulleffons, for practice. The gth, 10th, and 
izth theorems are moft effential in practice. 

In the 10th and its corollaries is {hewn how to manage the re- 
prefentations of figures, in planes which are parallel to the 
picture. 

Firft that the lines in the reprefentations are parallel to the 
originals, and haye that ratio to the originals, as the diftance of 
the picture to the diftance of the plane they are in. In figure 1 
of the annexed plate, A B is the picture, parallel to the plane 
ghi, in which is fituated the line NO, or RS. The vifual 
rays, EN, EO, being drawn, cut the picture in the points n 
and o, their reprefentations; and the plane NEO, cuts the 
picture in no, the reprefentation of NO; for the eye (at E) 
being in that plane, and, in the vertex of the angle N EO, con- 
fequently, the line no, the fection of that plane with the picture 
is parallel to the original (N O) feeing they are in parallel planes 
(16. 11. Eu.) and, becaufe they are parallel, the triangles, NEO 
nEo, are fimilar; and confequently, no: NO::En:EN. 
i.e. as EC to Ef, the diftance of the pifture to the diftance of 
the plane ghi. 

The fourth corollary, fays, The angle which the reprefenta~ 
tions of any two original lines, that are parallel to the piéture, 
make with each other, is equal to the angle made’ by the origi- 
nals. For, the reprefentations are, refpetively, parallel to the 
originals. This neceffarily follows from Pr. roth of the 11th of 
Euctid. 

Corollary 5. fums up, in brief, the real ufe of all that is in- 
culcated by this theorem, viz. that the reprefentations of all fi- 
gures, in planes parallel to the picture, are fimilar to their ori- 
ginals; and have a certain proportion to them. 

For, by the theorem, each line, fo fituated, is reprefented by 
a parallel line ; which has that proportion to the original, as the 
diftance of the picture, to the diftance of the original plane, 
fuch line is in. Confequently, every fide, of figures, in planes 
fo fituated, have the fame ratio to its original; and, by the 
fourth corollary it is manifeft, that each angle, in the reprefen- 
tation, is equal to its correfponding angle, in the original fi- 
gure; wherefore, &c. We give the following, as a fpecimen of 
the fimplicity of an example given, to fupport and illuftrate the 
Propofition. See fig. I. 

** The plane g hi is parallel to the picture, AB; wherefore, the 
teprefentation o p is parallel to the original line, OP; ps is alto 
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parallel to PS; and, if os, OS be drawn, os will be parallel to 
OS, - by Theo. Part sit. 

«+ By Cor. 4. the angle o ps is equal to O PS; and by the fecond 
part of the theorem, op: OP:: ps: PS; for, eachisas EC to 
E f. 

** Confequently, the triangles pos, POS are equi-angular; the 
angle © is equal O, and s equal S; and confequently, os: OS.: 
op: OP, orasps: PS. 

‘* Therefore, the reprefentation, pos, is fimilar to the original 
trianvle, PO Ss 

‘¢ For, SEOP may be fuppofed a pyramid, cut by a plane, AB, 
parallel to its bafe, POS. E, the eye, is the vertex of the pyramid.” 

This theorem includes the knowledge, from which, the rules, 
applied in practice, are deduced, relative to objeéts whofe faces 
are fituated parallel to the picture. 

In the 13th theorem the general perfpective proportions of 
right lines, or portions of aright line, to each other, in refpec 
of the originals, are, accurately and elegantly demonftrated. 
But, as thefe proportions are obtained (according to Brook Taylor, 
and others) by the true geometrical proportions, from the inter- 
feéting point, of the original line, only ; and as that, in many 
cafes, would be difficult, if not impoflible to be obtained, we are 
here fhewn, that their diftances from the picture (which may be 
had) are in the fame ratio; and, as it does not depend on the 
real meafures, either from the point of interfection, or from the 
picture, but their ratio toeach other; that ratio is here fhewn to 
be determinable. As this is an effential point in the practice of 
perfpective, and requires to be well underftood, we fhall give 
our readers the theorem. 

“© The diftance between the interfecting point of an original line, 
and the reprefentation of any point in that line, is to the whole inde- 
finite reprefentation : as the diftance between the original point and 
the interfe&ting point, is to the diftance between the original point 
and the directing point of that line.” 

Now this perfpective ratio, of any original line, and the finite 
parts of that line, is well known to every mathematician, and 
practifed by every practitioner in perfpective (on the true prin- 
ciples) though the ratio, here afcertained, perhaps, never en- 
tered into his imagination. It is briefly and elegantly demon- 
{trated. 

But, as this ratio of the feveral parts of the original line from 
its interfecting point (with the picture) is frequently unattainable, 
it is here, in a fubfequent corollary, proved, that their feveral 
diftances from the picture are in the fame ratio, as from the 
point in which the line would cut the picture. 

‘* For, whatever plane the original line is in, is not material, the 
diftance of the point, in queftion, from the pidture, anfwers the fame 
purpofe, as its diftance from the interfecting point of the line it is in; 

or, 
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or, from the interfeétion of any plane with the picture in which that 
line is fituated. e, g. 

EX. NM is an original line cutting the picture, in the point I, in 
the interfection, AB, of the plane, N BC, that line isin; and the 
directing plane, D EC, in its directing point D. 

“| fey, that N F (the diftance of the point N from the pidure, 
AVB) isto FG, the diftance of the picture, as NI to 1 D (the 
diftance of the point N from the interfecting point, to the diftance 
between the interfecting and directing points, of the line MN) or, 
as N Ato AC, its diftance from the interfection, to the diftance be- 
tween the interfection and directing line, of the plane the original 
line is in. 

« DEM. (For having joined IF and D G) becaufe the directing 
plane is parallel to the picture, 1 F is parallel to DG. 

«¢ Wherefore, the triangles GND, FNI are fimilar; and, for 
the fame reafon, GNC, FNA, and alfo DNC, INA are fimilar; 
confequently NF: NG:: NI: ND; or, aaNA:NC, 4.6E1. 

«¢ Wherefore, the diitance of the original point from the picture, 
and the diftance of the picture being known; the diitance ol its re- 
prefentation, from the interfecting point, is a fourth proportional, 
viz. as the diftance of the original point from the picture, added to 
the diftance of the picture, 1, ¢. as the diftance NG (of the ori- 
ginal point, N, from the directing plane) is to N F (the diftance 
of that point from the picture) fo is the indefinite reprefentation, 1 V 
(of the original line MN) toIn; the diftance of n (the reprefenta- 
tion of the point N) from J, the interfecting point of the original line. 
Q.E.D. Itis, therefore, - e asNG:NF::I1V: In. 

For, (by the theorem) it is, inverfely, as ND: NI::1V: In. 
Or, from the vanifhing point, it will be, as NG: FG::1V: nV. 

Thefe two theorems, with the 9th and 12th, contain the 
whole theory of praétical, rectilinear perfpedtive. After which, 
in another fhort fection, is a brief theory of curvilinear perfpec- 
tive ; fo much as is neceflary to the art of delineating, in ge- 
neral. 

In the fixth and laft fection of this book, the author has un- 
dertaken to refute the feveral opinions, of fuch as have not 
a clear and juft idea of perfpec&tive ; who look on it as imperfect 
and fallacious, and confequently, not to be depended on, in 
many cafes, in praétice. 

Our author, in this fection, fully and clearly explodes the ab- 
furdity of fuch opinions; and manifeftly evintes, that they have 
no exiftence or foundation in the nature of things. ‘The real 
fource of fuch erroneous opinions is pointed out, and how fuch 
mifreprefentations as gave rife to them, are to be ayoided. That 
the chief caufe of diftortion, in the picture, is owing to the 
abfurd pofition of it, in refpect of the object and the fpectator, 
and to its diftance. For he fhews, that notwith{tanding the 
diftance of the eye from the object is fufficient to give the moft 
Hh 3 agreeable 
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agreeable and natural reprefentation ; yet the picture being fitu- 
ated, according to the common method of delineating fuch fitu- 
ation renders that precaution utterly abortive ; and, although it, 
perhaps, never once entered into the head of the delineator, that 
his picture muft neceffarily be viewed obliquely ; yet, it is here 
made obvious, that it cannot poflibly reprefent the original, when 
feen direct. 

This fection, though apparently digreffive, from the main 
plan of the work, is perhaps one of the moft valuable of the 
whole ; as its tendency is to place the theory of perfpective in a 
proper light, to diveft the reader of the prejudices he may have 
imbibed, from the old writers on the fubject, and to prepare him 
for the next book, on the practice of perfpective ; whofe rules (de- 
duced from the foregoing theory, on principles the moft certain 
and infallible) are univerfally applicable, and cannot, poffibly, 
by a perfon who knows their application, be productive of diftor- 
tion, or an unpleafing reprefentation of the original object ; .ex- 
cept in fuch cafes as they have there been warned of, and fhewn 
how to avoid. 

But we muft here take leave of this ingenious treatife for the 
prefent ; referving our remarks on the remaining two books, to- 
gether with what morc is neceflary to the explanation of the other 
figures in the annexed plate, to another opportunity, 

To be concluded in our Arrenvix. 





ART. IL. Aa Effay towards eftablifbing the Melody and Meafure of 
Speech to be expreffed and perpetuated by peculiar Symbols, 410. 
15s. Almon. 


While we were lamenting the fcarcity of ingenious produétions, 
and gravely reflecting on the ferious confequences of abiding by 
our plan, of giving the earlic/ account of all fuch, without mak- 
ing any referve for a dearth in the harveft of literature ; we were 
agreeably furprifed with the appearance of the effay before us, 
On taking a curfory view however, of the preface, we were not 
a little pofed, at being told, toward the latter end of it, that 
without having a praéfical knowledge of modern mufic, it is next 
to impoflible, by theory alone, to comprehend it *. For, moft 
unluckily for us, not forefecing the utility, or, as our author in- 
timates, the abfolute neceflity, of it, we made no provifion for 
the cafualty and have not one fiddler among us.—That we might 
do the author no injuftice, therefore, we called in, to our affift- 


* This circumitance puts us in mind of the famed author of Hurlothrombo, who 
being told by a man of rank and tafte, that he could not underftand his piece, replied, 
** Oa, Sir, that’s becaufe you did not read it with a fiddle under your arm.”——. 
fid ile-flick’seend ! fays my Lady, for fuch perfprmances. : 
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snce, feveral of the beft performers in our modern orcheftras ; 
from not one of which could we poflibly get the leaft information 
either theoretical or praétical. ‘They could all play very well on 
their favourite inftruments, nay could write mufic for any lan- 
guage, but, they frankly avowed, none of them could read words t. 
In this diftrefs we fat down, as mere literati, to review the pre- 
fent production ; hoping, after all that, not being abfolutely 
amoujoi, we might give a tolerable account of the author’s defign 
at leaft, though we profefs no dexterity in the management of a 
fiddle-ftick. Not that we mean, by this ludicrous exordium, to 
depreciate the abilities of the author, or the merit of his work. 
On the contrary, we regard his elaborate inveftigation, of fo cu- 
rious a fubje&, as one of the moft ingenious performances this 
age of invention and difcovery (for fo it may be juftly called) has 
produced, ‘That its utility is equal to its ingenuity, we pretend 
not to fay: and yet it is difficult to decide of the-utility of pur- 
fuits, that tend to the improvement even of the polite arts and 
mere embellifhments of human life. If we think, with the Mity- 
leniams, that to be (i apabia nas dyxose) unlettered and unmufical, 
be the greateft misfortune in the world, the attempt, to unite 
the knowledge of letters with that of mufic, muft be acknow- 
ledged, on all hands, deferving approbation and encouragement. 
The general defign of this author appears to be that of compar- 


i+ Unluckily we had not an 4vifn near us, though in juftice to qunther c celebrated 
mufical compofer, we muft alfo make another diftinguithing exception; this faid com- 
pofer, who is (foi-difant) both a mufician and poet, having declared to us, on a pre- 
tended perufal of this treatife, that the author’s project is altogether chimerical. This 
declaration gives us not only reafon to believe the mujfical gentry in general will under- 
ftand it lefs, and do it lefs honour, than the darned, even though the latter thould 
happen to be amowoi; but it reminds us alfo of the following epigrammatical fong, 
written fome years ago on a certain pretender to the reftoration of the union between 
mufic and postry. 
In vain of late did Dr. B - - - n, 
Amute awhile the gaping town, 
With poetry and mufick : 
King David, in the cure of Saul, * 
So hideoufly did iqueak and fquall, 
It would have made a Jew fick. 
But fee at length both arts, in one, 
By grea Apollo's favourite fon, 
Moft happily united. 
Harmonioutly the fiddlers play 5 
But, heard you what the fingers fay, 
Y ou'd furely be delighted ! 
Split, then, your goofe-quills, bards, or tearn 
His two-fold art from Dr. A—— ; 
Go, and compofe fonatas . 
Or foon, I'll hold ye feven to fix, 
Tenducci with old fiddle-fticks 
Will! ferawl his own cantatas, 


* An oratorio { called, written by the doétor. 
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ing the melody of rhythm of mufic with the melody and rhythm 
of language; with a view to afcertain how far the rules of both 
thefe in mufic may be applied to language. We could with the 
ingenious enquirer had treated this philofophical fpeculation in 
a more regular mode of literary compofition. But his reafons, 
for not doing it, are thus given in his preface. 


“* The following fheets, fo far as the two firft parts, were written 
as remarks on a tew chapters of a late philofophical treatife, called 
The Origin and Progre/s of Language; and being communicated to 
the author of that ingenious work, he was candid enough to give up 
many of the mufical opinions which he had publithed in his firlt edi- 
tion: opinions which he was led into by authors of great fame, as 
well as by practical muficians, whom he had confulted. 

** As, I believe, it feldom, or perhaps never, has happened, that 
the firft knowledge or renovation of any art or {cience, came into the 
world compleatly fyftematized, I am more defirous of fubmitting my 
imperfect endeavours to the corrections of abler hands, than ambiti- 
ous of praife for having produced a finifhed piece. And therefore, 
I have thought it beft, on this occafion, to give the following matter 
nearly in its original form; felecting from the firft edition of The Ovi- 
gin and Progref:, thofe opinions, as a text, to which the remarks and 
conclufions, that made the fubjeét of my two firft letters, more im- 
mediately relate ; the fub{tance of which letters are contained in the 
two firft parts. And next inorder, the queries and doubrs afterwards 
propofed by the ingenious author of The Origin and Progre/i, with 
my ai..wers to them, make out the third and fourth parts and the 
pottfcript. And probably, thefe altogether, though in this fcattered 
manner (and incumbered with fome repesitions) may be more clear 
and fatisfactory to an inquiring reader, than if they were polifhed into 
a more formal fyftem. 


** The puzzling obfcurity relative to the wclody and meafure of 
fpeech, which has hitherto exifted-between modern critics and anci- 
ent grammarians, has been chiefly owing to a want of terms and cha- 
raters, fuflicient to diftinguifh clearly the feveral properties or acci- 
dents belonging to language; fuch as, accent, emphafis, quantity, 
paufe, and force; inftead of which five terms, they have generally 
made ufe of tevo only, accent and guaniity, with fome loofe hints con- 
cerning paz/es, but without any clear and fufficient rules for their ufe 
and admeaturement; fo that the definitions required for diftinguith- 
ing between the expreifion of force (or loudnefs) and emphefs, with 
their feveral degrees,jwere worie than loft ; their difference, being ta- 
citly felt, though not explained or reduced to rule, was the caute of 
confounding all the reft. 

In like manner, there ftill exifts another defect in literal language 
of a fimilar kind; that is, there are in nature, neither more, nor 
lefs, than feven wocvel sounds, befides diphthongs; for which feven 
founds, the principal nations in Europe ute only five charaéters (for 
the y has, with us, no found difiinét from the 7), and this defect 
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throws the orthography and pronunciation of the whole into uncer- 
tainty and confufion. * 
In regard to the firft and principal object, the melody and mea- 
‘ure of fpeech, our author obferves, 

«¢ That he had long entertained opinions concerning the melody 
and rhythmus of modern languages, and particularly of the Englith, 
which made him think our theatrical recitals were capable of being 
accompanied with a bafs, as thofe of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
were, provided a method of notation were contrived to mark the va- 
rying founds in common fpeech, which I perceived, fays he, to run 
through a large extent between acute and grave; though they feldem 
or never coincided, in their periods, with any of the tones or femi- 
tones of our ordinary mufic, which is an imperfe& mixture of thofe 
two genera, called by the Greeks diatonic and chromatic. : 

He is of opinon that, * in pronunciation, the voice moved up 
and down by fuch fmall gradations as that, whether the degrees were 
by quarters of a diatonic tone, or by fmaller divitions, they feemed, 
in comparifon with thofe of our chromatico-diatonic, to be by imper- 
ceptible flides. 

We fuppofe, fays our author, in the firft part of his work, 

** The reader to have fome knowledge of the modern fcale and no- 
tation of mufic, namely the chrematico-diatonic; which may be de- 
fined prattically, as, 

“* A feries of founds moving diftinétly from grave to acute, or vice 
verfé (either gradually or /a/tim) by intervals, o? which the femitone 
(commonly fo called) may be the common meafure or divifor, with- 
out a fraction ¢, and always dwelling, for a perceptible {pace of time 
on one certain tone. 

** Whereas the melody of /peech moves rapidly up or down by /lides, 
wherein no graduated diitinction of tones or femitunes can be mea- 
fured by the ear; nor does the voice (in our language) ever dwell 
diftin&tly, for any perceptible fpace of time, on any certain level or 
uniform tone, except the laft tone on which the fpeaker ends or makes 
apaufe. For proof of which definition we refer to experiment, as 
hereafter direéted. 

** Whilft almoft every one perceives and admits finging to be per- 
formed by the afcent and defcent of the voice through a variety of 
notes, as palpably and formally different from each other as the fteps 
of a ladder; it feems, at firft fight, fomewhat extraordinary, that 
even men of fcience fhould not perceive the rapid flides of the voice, 
upwards and downwards, in common fpeech. But the knowledge of 


* We do by no means agree with our ingenious author refpeéting this latter part of 
his defign ; which he has indeed briefly and inaccurately diicuifed in his preface ; but 
we thall defer our remarks on this head, till we have difplayed the principal obje& of 
his treatife ; which relates to the melody and harmony of {peech and not to the quality 
and precijene/s of its articudation ; the former being what the author appears, not only to 
have made* his particular ftudy, but, to be particularly qualified for inveftigating 5 
whereas to the latter he feems to have paid lets attention. | 

t I omit the critical diftinétion of major and minor tones and the diefis, becaufe 
the modern chromatico-digtomic oftave is practically divided into 12 femitones, fup- 
poled equal to the ear. . 
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the various diftinét notes of ordinary mufic is not only laid open to thofe 
multitudes who learn that art; but alfo, being rendered vifible and 
palpable to the unlearned, by the keys of organs and fuch like inftru- 
ments, it happens that almoft every one knows, the variety of mufic 
to arife, in part, from the difference of acute and grave tones. 

“ In travelling through a country, apparently level, how few peo- 
ple perceive the afcents and defcents that would aftonifh them, if the 
man of art were to demonftrate them by his inftrument, and to bring 
the fluggifh ftream to form a cafcade! In like manner, when the mo- 
dulation of the melody of fpeech fhall be ripened into method by art, 
even the vulgar may be taught to know what the learned can now 
fcarce comprehend.” 

The writer then proceeds to lay down the following method of 
delineating notes or characters to reprefent the melody and 
quantity of the flides made by the voice in common fpeech. 


acute 
melody by ites} and loud or foft. 
y grave 
ce long 
Speech € meafure of motion and ret ( quantity } and 
o or tae fhort: 
2 J chythmus diftinguifhed by and heavy 
cadence } and 
light. 


His characters, to indicate thefe diftinctions, are 


ift, accent. Acute f# grave \, or both combined /V\ /. 
2dly, quantity. Longeft = » long [> fhort Y> fhorteft | . 


3dly, rause or fence. Semibrief reft §, minim reft =, crotchet 
reit 7, quaver ret 4. 

athly, EMPHASIS Or cadence. Heavy A, light .*., lighteft.. 

sthly, Force or guality of found. Loud e, louder @ @; 
fott 9, fofter 9 9- 

Swelling or increafing in loudnefswwwnwn~nnrv/V/ 

Decreafing in loudnefs or dying away \/ (VY, 

Loudnefs uniformly continued ApYy,yy yy AAAIVVVV\" 


Thefe charaers he applies in the following example. 


ae % 


Oh, hap--pi-nefs ! our 
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Te | L t}5 
being’s end and aim! 
Wwe avh/\ ? | wv\f\ 

*¢ In an attempt fo new in our age, continues the author, as the 
reducing common fpeech to regular notes, it will be expected that 
this firft eflay fhould be extremely accurate ; for there is a great lati- 
tude in the flides not only of different {peakers, but alfo of the fame 
{peaker at different times. 

** People who play by ear on inftruments of mufic, as well as 
thofe who play by notes, can feldom play their voluntaries a fecond 
time without great variation. Now all people, orators of pulpit, bar, 
and ftage, in refpéct of the melody and rhythmus of language, are 
but as players of voluntaries exhibiting by ear, having no notes as 
a teft or ftandard to prove their correctnefs, and to meafure the de- 
grees of their excellence. 

** We have heard of Betterton, Booth, and Wilks, and fome of 
us have feen Quin; the portraits of their perfons are probably pre- 
ferved, but no models of their elocution remain; nor any proofs, 
except vague affertions and arbitrary opinions, to decide on the com- 
parative merits in the way of their profeffion, between them and the 
moderns. Had fome of the celebrated f{peeches from Shakefpeare 
been noted and accented as they {poke them, we fhould be able now 
to judge, whether the oratory of our {tage is improved or debafed. If 
the method, here eflayed, can be brought into familiar ufe, the types 
of modern elocution may be tranfmitted to pollerity as accurately as 
we have received the mufical compofitions of Corelli. 

‘* But perfection and accuracy in this art can only be attained by 
experience and a clofe attention, in eftimating the pitch and extent of 
vocal flides by the ear, with the affittance of a proper inftrument. 

** I hope, however, this example will thew, that the melody of 
Speech is formed by fides; and that by thefe, or fome other apt cha- 
racters, the mufical expreffion of fpeech may be defcribed and com- 
municated in writing. 

‘“* But if this eflay be not fufficient to prove what the melody of 
Speech is, let us, in the next place, endeavour to thew what it is nor. 

Po It is not like the proclamation of a parifh-clerk announcing the 
pfalm, 











Oo 


Let us to praife and glory of God! 


where the whole fentence is in one tone, without any Change of acute 
Or grave, 
** Neither is it like the intonation of the choroftates, or precentor 


in our eathedrals, where the change of tone is made between one fen- 
teace 
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tence and another, or between one word and another; that is, where 
the change is made, not upon Jyllables, but upox words or fentences, 





Lord! have mer-cy up—on us! 


“« Now to fubmit thefe feveral examples to the judgment of com- 
smon ears, let a brafs viol have a paper pafted on the whole length of 
the finger-board near the 4th ftring, marking all the chromatico-dia- 
tonic ftops or frets, fuifable tc that bafs, from the bottom to the top, 
as in the figure reprefented below. 

“ For the experiment of the ‘lides, let the 4th ftring (though aétually 


tuned to a— be called a for the fake of keeping 
rCC 

our flides within the compafs of the five black lines, or nearly fo; 

and alfo to keep the hand, making the flides, fo high on the fhift, 

as never to fall down to the open itring. 





‘* Then while the player draws the 
bow over the 4th firing, let him try, 
by fliding his lett hand on the fame 
{tring up or down the finger-board, to 
imitate the rapid turns or reflections 
of the voice in common fpeech, and 
he will foon find, that they will have 
either their beginnings or endings, 
for the moft part, in the intervals be- 
tween the fretta; which intermediate 
ftops, we may call quarter tones: for 
it will be accurate enough for our 
purpofe, to call every degree of tone 
a quarter, that does not coincide with 
any tone or femitone of the chroma- 
tico-diatonic. And then, if he can 
pronounce, being thus afliited by the 
inftrument, all the foregoing exam- 
ples, as they are written or noted, the 
auditors will moft probably agyee in 
the following conclufions, 


*¢ aft, That the found or melody of 
JSpecch is not monotonous, or confined 
like the found of a drum, to exhibit 
no other changes than thofe of loud 


or foft. 





« 2dly, 
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«¢ 2dly, That the changes of voice from acute to grave, and vice 
werfa, do not proceed by pointed degrees coinciding with the divi- 
fions of the chromatico-diatonic fcale; but by gradations that feem 
infinitely {maller (which we call fides ;) and though altogether of a 
great extent, are yet too rapid {for inexperienced ears) to be diitinlly 
fub-divided ; confequently they muft be fubmitted to fome other genus 
of mufic than either the diatonic or chromatic. 

* sdly, That thefe changes are made, not only upon words and upou 
fentences, but upon fyllables and monofyllables. A\fo, 

‘* athly, and laitly, That in our changes on fyllables or monofyl- 
lables, the voice flides, at leaft, through as great an extent as the 
Greeks allowed to their accents; that is, through a fifth more or 
lefs.” 

Among various other examples, by way of illuftrating his 
fcheme, our author gives the celebrated foliloquy, To be or not ta 
be, Sc. with another paffage in Hamlet: from which we fhall 
extract a fhort fpecimen. 


*. 
ye 


A ee A ee 
is the queftion. 


. te 


* 


tet | ma 
A oe A ee A ee A ee A on A Se 
to die,— to fleep,— No more, 
9 e 9 
riead | y= TIP TILT Ua 











hicias. in thy or| i-fons e| all my/|fins re |{member’d 
sa 


A oe A ee ce ee A By A ee A ee A ee A ee | 


To the whole foliloquy, printed in this manner, our author 
fubjoins the following remarks: 
“ Since writing the foregoing treatife, I have heard Mr. Garrick 


in the charaéter of Hamlet ; and the principal differences that I can 
«* remember 
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remember, between his manner, and what I have marked in the trea. 
tife, are as follow: fe : 

‘© In the firlt place, that fpeech, or foliloque, which I (for want 
of better judgement) have noted in the ftile of a ranting actor, fwelled 
with forte and fottened with piano, he delivered with little or no dif- 
tinction of piano and forte, but nearly uniform; fomething below 
the ordinary force, or, as a mufician would fay, /otto voce, or fempre 
poco piano. 

“* Secondly, as to meafure, the firft line thus: 


Loytelyl bid y 
tle" _AIANY ZANI NI 


ee) 
A ee A ee A ee A ee oe A ee ee A es 


be or | not to be | that is the} queftion. 























*¢ Thirdly, as to accent and quantity, thus: 
i 
|. -t1-|-0/] 2. [-71 5 | 


| die,” | — to | fleep, |—no | more. | 





“¢ Laftly, Nymph, in thy orifons, he pronounced in common meas 


fure, as, 
rKIAN 


Nymph, | in thy} o—rifons 
~ 
A ee A ee A oe 
making the word ori/ons quite different from mine: I was led to make 
the firit fyllable o fhort and light, and the fecond ri long and heavy, 
by fuppofing the word to have been originally Norman French, orai- 
fon; but I fuppofe I was wrong in this, as in every other inftance 
where I have thewn the difference. I fhall forbear to give any more 
fpecimens of that great aétor’s elocution, from the memory of once 
hearing, left I fhould do him injuftice, as my intention here is not 
to play the critic; but merely to thew, that by means of thefe cha- 
racters, all the varieties of enunciation may be committed to papery 
and read off as eafily as the air of a fong tune” 

It is with fingular modefty Mr. Steele * here fuppofes himfelf 
to be in the wrong in every inftance, in which he differed from 
Mr. Garrick. But, unlefs popular ignorance may fandify error 














* The name of the author, of whofe talents for mufical inveftigations we gave a 
fpecimen, from the philofophical tranfattions, in our review for September. 


and 
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and caprice be fet up for the criterion of language, we fee on 
reafon for admitting theatrical barbarifm to be the ftandard of 
polifhed fpeech, Not to reft merely on the authority of fo jocu- 
lar a poet as Cotton, who fays, 

Thus he went on with his or1s0Ns, 

Which if we mark them well were wist onts, 
the beft etymologifts are of our author’s opinion, as the beft 
fpeakers pronounce the word ori/on with the grave accent on the 
fecond fyllable. The illiterate and vulgar, indeed, may pre- 


nounce it orifon, with the acute accent on the firft fyllable, as 
they do horizon, fonorous and many other words that require the 
grave accent on the fecond; but we think it a fpecies of falfe 
modefty, in men of letters, to countenance fuch depravations in 
{peech, out of compliment to popular performers on the ftage +. 
It is certain that, if any theatrical perfonage merited fuch a fa- 
crifice, it would be Mr. Garrick. But, though it muft be al- 
lowed he has been an incomparable agtor, and is /iill compara- 
TIVELY the greateft player in the world, he neither ever was, 
or now is, the correéteft reader or moft polithed /peaker. It 
isa juft encomium, our author beftows on Mr. G, and on the 
late Mrs. Cibber, refpecting the diftin& audibility of their voice. 
The clarion (if we may venture fo to call it) of their articulation 
was indeed admirable, but the provinciality of the one and the 
Cockneyifm of the other, with the occafional capricios of both 
too frequently affected the propriety of their pronunciation. 

To acknowledge a fuggeftion, for which it is more than pro- 
bable neither Mr. G, nor our author, will thank us, we are in 
fome doubt whether, under the appearance of fo much ill-timed 
modefty, this mufical philofopher, cunningly enveloped in his 
cloak of gravity, is not /neeringly, inftead of ferioufly compli- 
menting our Englifh Rofcius. The reader will judge 

‘* When this fyftem, fays he, was explained to Mr. Garrick, 
among many judicious remarks and queries, he afked this quetiion : 

‘* Suppofing a fpeech was noted, according to thefe rules, in the 
manner he fpoke it, whether any other perfon, by the help of thefe 

+ The authority of Cicero, refpeéting his pronouncing with the populace, and the 
mos norma lojuendi of Horace, we conceive, may be carried much too far,-and accele- 
rate the growing depravity of our language. It was an injudicious conceffion of Dr. 
Fofter’s, and fimilar to that of our author, when he fuppofed the caprice of a few, 
fine, (and therefore faije) fpeakers fhould change the pronunciation of any word in a 
year or two: “ The word ally, fays he, meaning a friendly-affifiant, was four or five 
years ago pronounced as an oxytone ally and any grammarian, who had then laid the 
accent on the laft fyllable would have been right: now by many pertons of good fenie 
the fame word is pronounced d//y, and a grammarian, who thould now place the accent 
on the firft fyllable, would do right too.” * Surely this is paying too great com- 
plaifance to caprice! Indeed a laughable in@ance of this kind occurs, in which a 
celebrated finger who had a moft excellent ear as well for articulation as tone, has not 
only outlived in fome degree his auricular faculties, but lived to lofe the articulation 
of his very name. It is, it feems, the don ton, in the theatrical world, to call Mr 
Beard, Mr. Bird. 

* See Foficr’s Efay on Accent and Quantity. Edit. 1763. 
netes, 
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notes, could pronounce his words in the fame tone and manner ex- 
actly as he did? 

*¢ To which he was anfwered thus: 

“* Suppofe a firft-rate mufician had written down a piece of mufi¢, 
which he had played exquifitely well on an exceeding fine toned vi« 
olin; another performer with an ordinary fiddle might undoubtedly 
play every note the fame as the great mafter, though perhaps with 
lefs eafe and elegance of expreffion; but, notwithitanding his cor- 
rectnefs in the tune and manner, nothing could prevent the audience 
from perceiving that the natura! tone of his inftrument was execrable: 
fo, though thefe rules may enable a matter to teach a juft application 
of accent, emphafis, and all the other proper expreffions of the voice 
in fpeaking, which will go a great way in the improvement of elo- 
cution, yet they cannot give a {weet voice where nature has de- 
nied it.” 

And is a fweet voice then, (the tone of the inftrument) the only 
thing that gives a Garrick the preference to the inferior tribe of 
performers ?— 

Hear this, ye dagger * M—rs! Ye Englifh-General! + B—ys 
hear this, and replume yourfelves on what would be the excel- 
tence of your performance on better fiddles! 

We mutt here, however, enter a caveat againft our feemingly not- 
fufficiently-difcriminating author. Mr. Garrick might probably 
mean to play upon him as much as he to worg upon Mr. Garrick. 
The difference between a great aéfor and a little aétor, does not 
lie only in the difference between their vocal powers; nor is 
it merely the fame with the difference between the eafe and ele- 
gance of expreflion, in the performance of a great fiddler and a 
little fiddler. It is fomething ftill more effential and we will ven- 
ture to fay that, it would be much eafier for a mere prac- 
tical mimic, as illiterate and unmufical as moft mimics are, to 
imitate, or take off Mr. Garrick exactly, than it would be for the 
moft learned adept in Mr. Steel’s fcheme, or even Mr. Steele him- 
felf, to do the fame, by taking down his fpeeches, in the com- 
pleteft manner poffible, by means of his notes and charaéters. 
There is fomething in aéfing {uperior to oratory, and which, to adopt 
Quintiian’s expreflion, demonffrari nifi in opere ipfa non pote/t. 


* The name given to a very decent performer among the upper-under aétors, on 
account of his great, but long-buried, talents for tragedy. 

+ Mr. B, fo calied from an incident that perhaps will hardly bear the relation. — 
When Quin plaved Macbeth at Covent-Garden, Mr. B— performed the Englith Ge- 
neral in the fame play ; a perfonage that makes his appearance toward the end of the 
piece. Inftead of impatiently brandi/hing the batoa and marching forwards and back- 
wards behind the fcenes, B, fat foberly putting his pipe at one of the ale-houfes ad- 
joining to the theatre, when an acquaintance, coming in and thinking he might 
miftake it for an oratorio-night, aiked him if he did not play a part in Macbeth, 
* Oh! ves,” replied the tragedian, with. a fonorous voice and confequential compo- 
fure, “I play the Exctisn Generac !”—Quin, fays he, lowering his voice with a 
tune of contempt, plays he Scotcu ! 


. 


( To be continued and concluded in our ApPanvix. ) 
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ART. Ill. Letters, written by the late Right Honourable Lady Lux- 
borough, to William Shenflone, E/g. 8vo. 6s. Dodiley. Con- 
tinued from page 404, and concluded. 

Having given fufticient {pecimens of this epiftolary correfpon- 
dence, to enable our readers to judge how far it merits the 
high encomium beftowed on it by Mr. Shenitone ; we thall 
quote no more of the letters entire, but clofe our extratts with 
a few citations from fuch as contain anecdotes ot popular cha- 
racters, or reflections on celebrated writers ; the moit generally 
amufing part of familiar letters. 

LETTER XXxXviii. 
Barrells, Wednefday, November 29th, 17496 
SIR, Begun Tuefday night, 28th. 

** I do not know whether I am making reparation for my patt of- 
fence, filence, or committing a worle, by daddlizg; for I not only 
anfwered your letter by your fervant, but wrote again the very next 
day; and ftill upon the fame fubje&t, Urn. 1 hoped for an anfwer 
Jait Thurfday; but not having one, I now torment you with a third 
epiftle, which will probably draw another from you; and, was your 
politenefs out of the quetftion, I fhould expeét it to be an order for me 
to itop my pen: I think it would be juit; and as the French ityle 
(and French every thing) is fafhionable, it might be allowable for you 
to fay in that language to me, Cela fit: which phrafe I have often 
heard ufed by thofe who would be fhocked to hear in rough Englith 
** Hold your tongue ;”” though | think found makes the difference, not 

Jenfe. Talking of that, who would have thought a pack of French 
ftrollers could ever in any fhape have influenced the choofing or re 
jecting a member of the Britith Parliament? and yet the advertife- 
ments about the Weftminfter election fhew them to be per/oxages of con- 
fequence.—It is it feems fa&t, that a pretty good fet of Englith actors 
who made an attempt to fet up a ftage in a province on thé out-fkirts 
of France, (where our language was a little undcritood) were driven 
off with the utmoft fcurriiity ; and yet our od/efe fupport their ftrollers 
here; for they are, I hear, eftablifhed in {pite of the fracas made by 
the gallery ; being well fupported by our lords, ladies, and {till more 
by fome of our officers, who though they ran away from the French ii, 
‘landers, are eager to follow them here, and to pay their obfequious 
devoirs to the outcaft of them.—What will not Englifimen now bear ! 
‘* Were it permitted to find fault with M—y, I fliould be angry 
Penlez did not receive the royal mercy. But 6n the other hand, [am 
pleafed with the K—g’s anfwer to the d—ke of New » who went 
to his clofet exulting with joy to inform him of the fortunate event 
of Sir Watkin’s death: ‘* I am forry for it; (arifwered his M ity) 

** he was a worthy man, and an open enemy.” Thii fine anfwer 

makes one regret that his min—rs govern inftead of him.—But how 
happens it pray, that I talk fomething tending towards politics to you? 
I do not conceive what could make it enter into my head: but when it 
did do fo, J can eafily conceive it would fly away with my pen; for fo 
negligently as I write, the firft ideas that prefent themfelves go off to 
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my friends, unpolifhed and unconnected: but to others I give only a 
very little fummery, and fo conclude. This word fummery, you mut 
know, Sir, means at London, flattery and compliment ; and is the pre- 
fent reigning word among the beaux and belles. Pardon my telling 
you what your dictionary would not have told you; and pardon me 
alfo for boafting of knowing fomething about the fafhions my neigh- 
bours do not know, and which, thanks to chance, I do know !—I 
hope this felf-exaltation will not draw upon me the guilt of the arro- 
gant Pharifee. My knowledge does not extend very far, as learned 
as 1 am; and yet 1 know that it is the fafhion for every body to write 
a couplet to the fame tune (viz. an old country-dance) upon whatever 
fubject occurs to them ; I fhould fay upon whatever perfon, with their 
names to it. Lords, gentlemen, ladies, flirts, fcholars, foldiers, di- 
vines, matters, and miffes, are all authors upon this occafion, and 
alfo the object of each other’s fatire: it makes an offenfive medley, and 
might be called a pot-pourri ; which isa potful of all kinds of flowers 
which are feverally perfumes, and commonly when mixt and rotten, 
fmell very ill. ‘This coarfe fimile is yet too good for about twenty or 
thirty couplets I have feen, and they are all perfonal and foolith fatire, 
even feverally; fo I will not fend them: but.to make amends for my 
grave politics, I will fend you a good pretty innocent ballad, wrote by 
a Mifs Jenny Hamilton, a pretty girl about town, who is going to 
marry More, the author of the Foundling, and writes word of it her- 
felf in this manner to an intimate friend in the country. It confifts, 
as you will find, of puns (or as the French properly call it, Yeu de 
mots) wpon his name; and though I never was a lover of puns, I do 
not diflike the natural fprightly turn of thefe ; and I hope they will 
amufe you a few moments, for the reafon you quote from Cibber 
(himfelf!) ‘* That fmall matters amufe in the country.” The truth 
of which moft people have felt, or are unfeeling and unhappy. 

“© T afked you what your new Looks were, or pamphlets? You did 
not anfwer me: perhaps you had not gone through them,—I with 
the people in town would give themfelves time to write, and amufe us 
a little: but I believe they neither write nor read. How can they, as 
their time is taken up with new-fafhioned amufements, which, like 
eternity, have neither beginning nor end? | imagine /leep will be left 
off, for 1 do not hear of an hour allotted for it. As to thouyht, it has 
employment enough in weighing thefe different amufements, and fort- 
ing them {fo as not to lofe any in the twenty-four hours: and book- 
fellers I believe might fhut up fhop, if it was not for us country-puts. 
Perhaps when the Fudilee is over, there may be a ceffation to the pre- 
fent whirl of diverfions. 

** My paper and the clock remind me that it is late; fo I employ 
the reft of the fpace left, in afluring you that lam, with great efteem, 
and without one particle of flummery, Sir, 

Your faithful and obliged fervant, 
H. Luxsoroucu.” 

In the next letter we have an affurance, which, if it did n6t 
flow from too great a partiality to felf, befpeaks the honourable 
letter-writer of a philofophical turn of thinking, as well as a moft 
worthy 
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worthy and amiable difpofition. ‘* We are all born to fuffer 
afflictions ; and I have had a large fhare: but I fincerely proteft 
none has ever been felt by me fo feverely as thofe, which have 
befallen my friends.” 

It appears from the epiftle fucceeding, that the Lady had not 
fo good an opinion of the reft of the world, particularly of the 
critics ; whofe cenfure fhe imputes to peevifhnefs and envy. 

*¢ Is your fummer-houfe yet transformed ; or does it remain a butt 
for Mr. Lyttleton’s and Mr. Miller’s cenfure ? They find fo much at 
the Leafowes to raife their envy, and confequently their fpleen, that 
it is happy for them fome one object offers that they can vent it upon : 
when ¢hat is removed, they will with it up again; fo vexed will they 
be to find themfelves under a neceffity of commending. What canbe 
a greater misfortune to a critic? Pope would have died many years 
ago, had he been obliged to refrain from fatire, the fole delight of 
his little peevifh temper. How happy was he to meet with a Timon 
at his villa! The world furnithes many: but thofe who would find 
one, mutt not feek him at the Leafowes. 

‘© How charitable would it be, Sir, if you would take a trip to this 
little Retreat at this melancholy feafon!—The Englifh hang them- 
felves, it is faid, in the month of November, and I find the French 
begin to catch the infection; for they go to la Trappe; that and 
hanging are fynonimous, What then, if, to indulge the fplenetic 
humour which the denfity of the air and the fhortnefs of the days in- 
cline youto, you fhould come and fpend them in my chimney-corner ? 
Nothing will put you enough in mind of fpring to make you regret 
it, unlets it is the finging of my two Canary-birds; and they fhall, 
if you pleafe, be fent out of the parlour; after which the moft pro- 
found filence will reign, and dulnefs be triumphant. This is what I 
invite you to; but you will be no fooner here than the fcene will ap- 
pear to me quite changed: my propofal is therefore mercenary: I 
confefs it, felf-love will have it fo.” 

This trite reflection on the melancholy month of November 
again occurs in the hundred and twelfth letter; as aukwardly 
introduced by a poor attempt at humour, palpably the effec of 
an impatient fit of the fpleen. ; 

“© Mrs, Davies receives your compliment with the utmoft fenfibi- 
lity and gratitude. If in return of your politenefs to her, you fhould 
afk her a favour, fhe can but deny you, you kuow: but I think fhe can- 
not, Pray then let it be that the fhould not leave me to myfelf, which 
is the worft company, and to my thoughts, which are as little pleaf- 
ing as the found of the weft wind that haunts my little habitation, 
and which may be foon expected to take up its winter refidence here. 
Oh woeful thought! Oh woeful found! None but the friendly Robin 
Red-breaft fooths my ear after thofe rough founds: but i the melan- 
choly month of November, in which the Englifo hang themfelves, 1 exe 
pect more pleafure than from the Robin; fince you and Mr. Hylton 
will join in this harmony, and favour me with your company : ther 
(and not now) genius, tafte, &c. will refidein my Hermitage,” ‘ 
Tiz . 
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As we do not doubt the fincerity of the Letter-writer’s friend- 
fhip and efteem for Mr. Shenftone, we muft not give, the high- 
{trained compliments that fo often occur in thefe letters the name 
of Flummery. But we cannot help obferving it would have been 
as impolite as ungrateful in that writer if he had not returned the 
Lady’s compliment. And yet fhe intimates, more than once, 
that both were too fincere to be complimentary. 

‘“* If either of us regarded ceremony, I fhould wait till I had the 
plea'ure of hearing from you, before I troubled you with renewing 
ous correfpondence; and then I fhould endeavour to exprefs how 
much joy your company here had given me, and how much regret 
your abience had caufed me. But as I always fuppofe, when the 
rays oi friendfhip appear, ceremony vanifhes, I take it for granted, 
you will ufe none of it with me, nor expect any from me: It is buta 
vapour.—This point fettled, I mutt tell you that I have been more 
than nine days (the common period) confined with a cold ; and, very 
happily for you, have been unable to fet pen to paper. My firlt ac 
and deed, which is writing to you now, fhews how many fuch you 
have efcaped: and fill greater would you think your efcape, if you 
knew how very ftupid my iilnefs made me. 

** Not the felf-flattery of J G cS » junior, Efq; in 
his Preface to the Life of Socrates, nor his imart fcourges of great 
men in his Notes, have awakened me enough to read all his book ; 
but I will do it foon, as your very juft remarks in the margin carry 
me agreeably through the road which this young Biographer feems to 
have fown with nettles: but as he raifes himfelf upon that bank, I 
wifh they do not iting him when they come to maturity. 

*¢ T fend you a letter of the Duchefs of Somerfet’s ; which I defire 
you will return as foon as you have read it: for till then [ cannot an- 
fwer it.—That the fhould agree in liking all you write, 1 do not won- 
der; but am not a little proud of having chofe out a poem of yours 
to fend her, which pleafes both her grace and her chaplain. For tho’ 
it would ftand the teft of all the Ducheffes and their chaplains in Eng- 
land, yet that my Duche(s judges as myfelf, raifes my vanity, and in- 
creafes my pleature. 

«¢ You left yourfelf in fafe hands, when you intrufted me with fe- 
veral things of your writing: for all thofe you called incorrect, or 
gid not commiitlion me to thew, I never did; though, according to 
my own opinion, I might have done it without offence to your Mufe: 
bas it would have been an offence to you; and friendship is with me 
facred.” 

This is certain that, whether by habitude or congeniality, 
there appears a wonderful fimilarity, as the Lady herfelf ac- 
knowiedges, in the modes of thinking of thefe two refpectable cor- 
reipondents. 











** Your ftile is always pleafing to me, whether you write at diffe- 
rent periods, or otherwife. I confefs, this laft way, which makes a 
little journal, is the more agreeable, becaufe it imitates converfation, 
and makes one faney one’s ielf upon the place, and in the company 
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defcribed.—You could not, Sir, have faid any thing more flattering 
to me, than that there is a refemblance between my imagination and yours. 
It would be too vain in me to own that [ think fo; but I may fay with 
truth, that there is a great fimilitude in our way of life, and our fo- 
litary amufements; and ¢/at may alfo caufe a refemblance in our 
turn of thought. Whenever mine tallies with yours, I thall conclude 
] am right, and be proud of it. Forexample, I am as pleafed as you 
are to have people of taite fee my improvements here, and take a 
pleafure in hearing them co:nmended; and am glad whea chance 
fends fuch perfons here: and my friendihip for you makes me alfo 
glad to hear when they go to the Leatowes: but I fhould not like to 
have it a fhew for the public in general, as Lord Cobham’s; of 
which every body tires.—Your neighbourhood to Hagley will often 
caufe you to have good company dropdn at the Leafowes ; and thofe 
who have once feen it, will wifh to fee it often: nor do the beauties 
of Hagley in the leaft obfcure thofe of your place. Proceed, Sir, in 
your fchemes, which will diffufe pleafure around you, as well as give 
pleafure to yourfelf. But I would not have you (ner would I myielf, 
though we were ever fo rich) execute our fchemes all at once: forI 
think there is more joy in forming the plan and feeing it grow by de- 
gices towards perfection, than there is in feeing it pertec. 

‘“* I fend you a goofe, a gander, amailard, two ducks, and arum- 
pled egg-thell.” 

That poor lady Luxberough had adopted moft of poor * Shen- 
ftone’s prejudices, is pretty apparent trom the liberty fhe takes 
with writers, of whofe merit, we prefume, fhe could know little 
but from hearfay. Gil Cooper. never was a favourite of ours; 
and yet, we conceive it did not become eicher Shenftone or his 
friend her ladythip, to treat him fo cavalierly as is done in the 
extract from the forty-third letter above quoted, and in the fol- 
lowing fhort citation. ‘* I return your Life of Socrates; which 
I am told Squire C r has taken out of the Lives of the Phi- 
lofophers, though he dete/ts a plagiary.”—That poor Gil was a 
pert coxcomb is admitted, but that he was more fo than Shenftane 
was a formal one, we much doubt ; while we conceive that their 
genius, though of a different fpecies, was pretty nearly equal, 
They had both their fhare of merit; but this fhare was mode- 
rate; and, tho 

Wits are game cocks to one another 
and men of great abilities can afford to depreciate each other 
without diminifhing their value in the eyes of the world, this is 


* This epithet dropped from us, in allufion to Mr. Gray’s having made ufe of it, 
in his letters to Mafon. ‘ I have read too an oétavo volume of Shenftune’s Letters : 
Peor man ! he was always withing for moncy, for fame and other diftinétions ; and 
his whole philofophy confiffed in living againft his will in retivement, and in a place 
which his tafte had adorned 3 but which he only enjoyed when people of note came 
to fee and commend it: His correfpondence is about nothing elfe but his place and 
hisown writings, with two or three neighbouring clergymen, who wrote vertes tao.” 
——What would Mr. Gray have had to fay if he had lived to read Lady Lusbervagh’s 
Leiters ? 
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not the cafe with fmall-talkers, fmall-writers, and fmall-wits. — 
One proof, how little lady Luxborough was qualified to judge 
or talk of writers, occurs in the following fhort mifinformation 
refpecting two or three well-known performances, 

** IT would fend you Pompey the Little, if I had it; but the gen- 
tleman who lent it me, borrowed it of another gentleman, to whom 
it was to be returned on a day named. It is entertaining cnough for 
fuch a trifle. Fielding, you know, cannot write witheut humour, 
Peregrine Pickle I do not admire: it is by the auihor of Roderick 
Random, who is a lawyer: but the thing which dna kes the book fell, 
is the hiftory of Lady V—, which is introduced (in the laft volume, 
I think) much to her ladythip’s difhonour ; but publifhed by her owa 
order, from her oxen memoirs, given to the author ter that purpofe; 
and by the approbation of her ow Lord, What was ever equal to 
this fact? and how can one account for it? 

As the laft fpecimen of the fearee-cqualled, abundant eafe, po- 
litene/s and vivacity, and 2t t the fame time, of that « ereat tim ila- 
rity between the tafte of thefe very amicable corre {pondents, par - 


particularly with regard to wit and hvmour, we thall clofe our 
article with the continuation of the 67th | ctter. 

I would eagerly embrace any cpportunity of contributing to your 
entertainment t, and am grieved 3 it is10 little in my power: my few 
correfpondents at London are ioo much taken up with the ir own 
amufements to think of regaling cheir courtry Iriends: nay, | believe, 
few of them think at all, being giddy w.th the whirlwind of diver- 





fions of which tliey are in a continual rotaticn, and impart none of 
their pleafures, nor even the relation of them, to us Campognards; 
fo that we have nothing to impart that is new to each cilers The 
ftaynation of the cox modity fcandal, 1 avg xet forry for; but that of 
the currency of wit, humour, or indeed the mere occurrences of the 
day, we fuffer by: for when ¢/vy circulate, we give lefs way to me- 
Jancholy thoughts, which are too apt to prey upon the minds of us 
reclufe people, and do us as much hurt in one fenfe, as the peop'e of 
world’s having no thought at all docs thei in another.—But I jutt 
now perceive that I let my own thoughts ramble without bounds, and 
that my pen obeys them to your misfortune, I confole myfelf a tittle 
in remembering to have heard you fay you loved tor eceive long ‘ee 
from your friends. Hap py fhould Ib e, were you (2/0 to ay coft are not) 
like an Irifhman, who being fent with three: pence for a letter directed 
to his mailer, flyiy changed it for one ie faw in the pott-houfe, 
charged fixpence, being double 5 and though it was directed to an- 
other gentleman, brought i it home to his matier, rejoicing at bis con- 
trivance, as this letter was twice as big as that he expected : were 
this, I fay, your cafe, the letter I am writing would have fome merit 
with you; whereas, intrintically it has jutl none at all, except its 
coming from a fincere friend, though flupid correfpondent. 

** But to continue this ——- (whic h Iz sdvife: you to throw into 
the fire ‘before you read it); 1, who never was given to fpeak much 
in praife of kings, cannot but commend the humane condutt of our 
Own, wpon occafion of his fon’s death, and the tendernefs he has 
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fhewn to the Princefs Dowager and her children. But I need not 
have excufed my commending kings, fince the actions I commend in 
him are not owing to his royalty ; but when humanity is joined with 
it, thofe actions are more confpicuous, and, I fear I might add, more 
rare.—I am affured (4 propos to kings) that the memoirs of the 
Houfe of Brandenburgh are wrote by the King of Pruffia himfelf, 
which makes me wifh to read them.” 

(** A propos to nothing yet faid”) the Reviewers have nothing 
more on this occafion @ propos to fay. 





ART.IV. 4 Philofophical and Political Hiftory of the Settlements 
and Trade, of the Europeans in the Eaft and Weft Indies. 
Continued from page 374, and concluded. 


We have called the lait volume of this work the moft intere/fing, 
partly becaufe it treats of that part of the world, to which the 
eyes of all Europe are at prefent directed, either by curiofity or 
intereft; and partly becaufe the laft book contains a number of 
general reflections,* occafionally applicable to all places, times 
and circumftances. 

It begins with Book XV; containing an account of the firft 
expedition of the French into North America; with the progrefs 
of the colony of Canada; their difputes with the inimical favages, 
their connections with the amicable Indians, and their ceffion of 
part of the provinces united to that colony. 

In Book XVI. the account of the progrefs of the French fet- 
tlements is continued, including their fettlement of the ifland of 
St. John, the difcovery of the Miffifippi, the ceffion of Louifiana 
to the Spaniards, the origin of the laft war between the Englifh 
and the French, and the fuccefs of it in the taking of Quebec, 
and the ceffion of all Canada to the former, at the peace. 

Book XVII. treats of the Englifh colonies at Hudfon’s Bay, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New England, New York, and New 
Jerfey ; Book XVIII. of the Colonies of Pennfylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland, Carolina, Georgia and Florida.—In this part of the 
work, the candid and ingenious author gives an impartial account 
of the rife of the prefent unhappy differences between thefe 
colonies and the mother-country : entering on a political enquiry 
into thofe feveral objects of difpute which have fo much agitated 
our Englifh patriots, both on this and the other fide of the 
Atlantick, — 

Of the right of the mother country to tax the colonies, it 
perhaps will not be allowed that a foreigner is a competent judge, 


* Under the following titles, religion, government, policy, war, navy, commerce, 
° x i. = eae an) 

agriculture, manufaétures, population, taxes, public credit, fine arts and belles- 
keitres, philofophy and morals, 
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and indeed the fubje& is fufficiently hacknied ; but his arguments 
on the propriety of behaviour in the colonies to fubmit to fuch 
taxation, may not be unacceptable to our readers. 

“* Great Britain poffeflzs all the authority over her colonies that 
fhe ought :o with for.* She has a right to difannul any laws they 
fhall make, ‘The executive power ts entirely lodged in the hands of 
her delegates : and in all determinations of a civil nature, an appeal 


lies to her tribunal. She regulates at difcretion all commercial cons 


nections, which are allowed to be formed and purfued by the coloni 
To ftrain an authority fo wilely tempered, would be to plunge a rifffig 
continent afrefh into that ftate of confufion from which it had with 
difficulty emerged in the courfe of two centuries of inceffant labour ; 
and to reduce the men, who had laboured to clear the ground, to the 
neceflity of taking up arms in the detence of thofe facred rights to 
which they are equally intitled by nature, and the laws of fociety. 
Shall the Englifh, who are fo paffionately fond of liberty, that they 
have fometimes protected it in regions widely renvote in climate and 
intereft, forget thofe fentiments, which their glory, their virtue, their 
natural feelings, and their fecurity confpire to render a perpetual 
obligation ? Shall they fo far betray the rights they hold fo dear, as 
to with to enflave their brethren aud their children ? If, however, it 
fhould happen that the ipirit of faction fhould devife fo fatal a defign, 
and fhould, in aa hour of madnefs and intoxication, get it patronized 
by the mother country ; what fleps ought the colonies to take to fave 
themfelves from the {tate of the molt odious dependence ? 

** Before they turn their eyes on this political combuftion, they 
will recall to memory all the advantages they owe to their country. 
England has always been their barrier againft the powerful nations of 
Europe; and ferved as a guide and moderator to watch over their 
prefervation, and to heal thofe civil diffentions, which jealoufy and 
rivalfhip too frequently excite between neighbouring plantations in 
their rifing ftate. It is to the influence of its excellent conftitution 
that they owe the peace and profperity they enjoy. While the colo- 
nies live under fo falutary and mild an adminiftration, they will con- 
tinue to make a rapid progrefs in the vaft field of improvement that 
opens itfelf to their view, and which their induftry will extend to the 
remotell deferts. 

“* Let the love of their country, however, be accompanied with a 
certain jealoufy of their liberties; and let their rights be conftantly 
examined into, cleared up, and difcuffed. Let them never fail to 
confider thofe as the beit citizens, who are perpetually calling their 
attention to thofe points. ‘This fpirit of jealoufy is proper in all free 
itates; but it is particularly neceflary in complicated governments, 
where liberty is blended with a certain degree of dependence, fuch 
as is required in a connection between countries feparated by an im- 
menfe ocean, ‘This vigilance will be the fureft guardian of the 
union which ought ftrongly to cement the mother country and her 
coionies. 


* It is to be obferved that this refle&ion was mace befure the colonies were fo re- 
fraétory as to take up arms. 
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¢ If the miniftry which is always compofed of ambitious men, 
even in a free ftate, fhould attempt to increafe the power of the 
crown, or the opulence of the mother-country, at the expence of the 
colonies, the colonies ought to refitt fuch an ufurping power with un- 
remitted fpirit. When any meafure of government meets with a 
warm oppofition, it feldom fails to be rectified ; while grievances, 
which are fuffered for want ot courage to redrefs them, are conitantly 
fucceeded by frefh inftances of oppreflion, Nations, in general, are 
more apt to feel, thin to reflect; and have no other ideas of the 
legality of a power than the very exercile of that power. Accuf- 
tomed to obey without examination, they in general, become fami- 
liarized to the hardfhips of government; and being ignorant of the 
origin and defign of fociety, d» not conceive the idea of fetting 
bounds, to authority. In thofe itates efpecially, where the principles 
of legiflation are confounded with thofe of religion, as one extrava- 
gant opinion opens a door for the reception of a thoufand, among 
thofe who have been once deceived ; fo the firft encroachments of. 
government pave the way for all the reft. He who believes the 
mott, believes the leaft; and he who can perform the moft, performs 
the leaft: and to this double miftake in regard either to belicf or 
power, it is owing that all the abfurdities and ill practices in religion 
and politics have been introduced into the world, in order to opprefs 
the human fpecies. The fpirit of toleration and of liberty, which 
has hitherto prevailed in the Englifh colonies, has happily preferved 
them from falling into this extreme of folly and mifery. They have 
too high a fenfe of the dignity of human nature not to refift oppref- 
fion, though at the hazard of their lives. 

«« A people fo intelligent do not want to be told that defperate 
refolutions and violent meafures cannot be juitifiable, till they have 
in vain tried every poffible method of reconciliation, But at the 
fame time, they know that if they are reduced to the neceflity of 
chufing flavery or war, and taking arms in defence of their liberty, 
they ought not to tarnifth fo glorious a caufe with all the horrors 
and cruelties attendant on fedition: and tho’ refolved not to fheaih 
the iword till they have recovered their rights; that they fhouid 
make no other ufe of their viétory than to procure the re-etlabiiib- 
ment of their original ftate of legal independence, 

** Let us, however, take care not to confound the refiftance which 
the Englifh colonies ought to make to their mother country, with the 
fury of a people excited to revolt againft their fovereign by a long 
feries of exceflive opprefiion. When the flaves of an arbitrary moe 
narch have once broken their chain, and fubmitted their fate to the 
decifion of the fword, they are obliged to maffacre the tyrant, to ex- 
terminate his whole racé, and to change the form of that governs 
ment, under which they have fuffered for many ages. If they ven- 
ture not thus far, they will fooncr or later be punifhed for having 
been courageous only by halves, The blow will be retorted upon 
them with greater force than ever ; and the affected clemency of their 
tyrants will only prove a new fnare, in which they will be caught 
and entangled withont hope of deliverance. [It is the misfortune of 
factions in an abfolute government, that neither priace nor people fer 
any 
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any bounds to their refentment; becaufe they know none in the 
exercife of their power. But a conftitution qualified like that of the 
Englifh colonies, carries in its principles and the limitation of its 
power, a remedy and prefervative againft the evils of anarchy. 
When the mother country has removed their complaints by rein {tating 
them in their former fituation, they ought to proceed no further: be- 
caufe fuch a fituation is the happieit that a wife people have a right 
to afpire to.” 

Our author proceeds next to enquire ‘* whether it would be 
of ufe to the colonies to break through the ties which unite them 
to the mother-country.” ©n that head he reafons thus : 

‘¢ They could not embrace a plan of abfolute independence, with- 
out breaking through the ties of religion, oaths, laws, language, re- 
lation, intereft, trade and habit which unite them together under the 
mild authority of the mether-country. Is it to be imagined that fuch 
an avulfion would not affect the heart, the vitals, and even the life 
of the colonies ? If they fhould ftop fhort of the violence of civil wars, 
would they eafily be brought to agree upon a new form of govern- 
ment? If each iettlement compofed a diitin& ftate, what divifions 
would enfue! We may judge of the animofities that would arife from 
their feparation by the fate of all communities which nature has made 
to border on each cther. But could it be fuppofed that fo many fet- 
tlements where a diveriity of laws, different degrees of opulence, and 


‘ variety of pofleffions would fow the latent feeds of an oppofition of in- 


terelts, were defirous of torming a confederacy ; how would they ad- 
juft the rank which each would afpire to hold, and the influence it 
ought to have in proportion to the rifque it incurred, and the forces 
it {upplied ? Would not the fame fpirit of jealoufy and a thoufand 
other pafiions, which in a fhort time divided the wife itates of Greece, 
raife difcord between a multitude of colonies aflociated rather by the 
tranfient and brittle ties of paffion and refentment, than by the fober 
principles of a natural and lafting combination? All thefe confidera- 
tions feem to demonftrate, that an eternal feparation from the mother 
country would prove a very great misfortune to the Englifh colonies.” 

He next confiders whether it would be even proper for any of 
the European nations to endeavour to render thefe colonies inde- 
pendent of their mother-country ; which he determines in the 
negative. 

*¢ Wewill go one ftep further, and affirm, that were it in the power 
of the European nations who have poffeilions in the new world to ef- 
fect this great revolution, itis not their intereft to wifhit. ‘This will, 
perhaps, be thought a paradox by thofe powers, who fee their colo- 
nies perpetually threatened with an invafion from their neighbours. 
They, doubtlefs, imagine that if the power of the Englifh in Ame- 
rica were lefiened, they fhould peaceably enjoy their acquifitions 
which frequently excite their envy, and invite them to hoftilities. It 
cannot be denied that their influence in thefe diftant regions arifes 
from the extent or populoufnefs of their northern provinces: which 
enable them always to attack with advantage the iflands and conti- 
nental poficilions of other nations, to conquer their territories, or ruin 
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their trade. But, after all, this crown has interefts in other parts o 
the globe which may counter-act their progrefs in America, reftrain 
or retard their enterprizes, and fruftrate their conquefts by the refti- 
tutions they will be obliged to make. 

«¢ When the ties fubfifting between old and new Britain are once 
broken, the northern colonies will have more power when fingle, 
than when united with the mother country. This great continent, 
freed from all connections with Europe, will have the full command 
of all its motions. It will then become an important, as well as an 
eafy undertaking to them, to invade thofe territories, whofe riches 
will make amends for the fcantinefs of their productions. By the in- 
dependent nature of its fituation it will be enabled to get every thing 
in readinefs for an invafion, before any account arrives in Europe. 
This nation will carry on their military operations with the fpirit pe- 
culiar to new focieties. ‘They may make choice of their encmies, and 
conquer where and when they pleafe. Their attacks will always be 
made upon fuch coafts as are liable to be taken by furpriie, and upon 
thofe feas that are leaft guarded by foreign powers: who wil! find the 
countries they wifhed to defend conquered before any fuccours can ar- 
rive. It will be impoffible to recover them by treaty, without mak- 
ing great conceflions, or, when recovered for a time, to prevent their 
faliing again under the fame yoke. The colonies belonging to our 
abfolute monarchies, will, pe:haps, be inclined to meet a mafter with 
open atms, who cannot propofe harder terms than their own govern- 
ment impofes ; or after the example of the Enolith colonies, will break 
the chain that rivets them {0 sgnominioufly to LUKOPE. 

As afpecimen of the generai reflections above mentioned, with 
which the author concludes his work, we thall give an extra& 
from thofe on the Fine Arts and Lelles-Lettres, in which he 
fpeaks particularly on the improvement of languages; with 
which we fhall alfo conclude the prefent article. 

‘* Next to the fuperiority of legiflation, among modern nations, 
in order for their being equal to the ancients in works of genius, there 
has, perhaps, been wanting nothing except an improvement in lan- 
guage. ‘Ihe Italian, with tone, accent, and numbers, has affumed 
all the characteriftics of poetry, and imprefied all the charms of mu- 
fic. Thefe two arts have confecrated it to the delightful province of 
harmony, as its fofteft mode of expreffion. 

‘¢ The French language holds the fuperiority in profe ; if it is not 
the language of the gods, itis, at leaft, that of reafon and truth, 
Profe eipecially fpeaks to reafon in philofophy. It enlightens thofe 
minds privileged by nature, which feem placed between princes and 
their fubjeéts to inftru& and direct mankind. Ac a period when lie 
berty has no longer her tribunes, nor amphitheatres, to agitate vaft 
aflemblies of the people, a language which fpreads itfelf in books, 
which is read in all countries, which ferves as the common interpreter 
of all languages, and as the vehicle of all other forts of ideas: a 
language ennobled, refined, foftened, and above all, fixed by the 
genius of writers, and the polifh of courts, becomes at length aniver- 
fally prevailing, 

* The 
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*¢ The Englifh language has likewife had its pocts, and its profe- 
writers, that have gained it the character of energy and boldneds, 
fufficient to make it immortal, May it be learned among all nations 
that afpire not to be flaves. They will dare to think, a&, and 
govern themfelves. It is not the language of words, but of ideas ; 
and the E:nglith have none but fuch as are ftrong and forcible; they 
are the firll who ever made ufe of the expreflion, the majefty of the 
people, and that alone is fufficient to confecrate a language. 

*¢ The Spaniards have hitherto properly had neither profe nor 
verfe, though they have a language formed to excel in both. Bril- 
liant and fonorious as pure gold, its pace is grave and regular like 
the dances of that nation: it is grand and decent like the manners of 
ancient chivalry. That tongue will be able to maintain fome dig- 
nity, even acquire fome fuperiority, whenever there fhall be found in 
it many fuch writers as Cervantes and Mariana. When its academy 
fhall have put to filence the inquifition and its univerfities, that lan- 
guage will raife itfelf to great ideas, and to fublime truths, to which 
it is invited by the natural high fpirit of the people who fpeak it. 

“¢ Prior to all other living languages is the German, that mother 
tongue, that original native language of Europe. From thence the 
Englifh and French too have been formed, by the mixture of the Ger- 
man with the Latin. However, as it feems hardly calculated to pleafe 
the eye, and for polite organs, it has remained in the mouths of the 
people, and has been introduced but of late into books. A fcarcity 
of writers feemed to fhew that it belonged to a country where the fine 
arts, poetry and eloquence were not deltined to flourifh. But ona 
fudden, genius has exerted her powers, and originals in more than 
one fpecies of poetry, have appeared in pretty contiderable numbers, 
fufficient to come into competition with other nations. 

«* Languages could not be cultivated and refined to a certain de- 
evee, but the arts of every kind mutt keep pace with that degree of 
perfection ; and indeed the monuments of thefe arts have multiplied 
fo much throughout Europe, that the barbarifm of fucceeding peo- 
ple and of ages to come will find it diilicult entirely to deilroy them. 

** However, as the human fpecies is merely a fubject for fermenta- 
tions and revolutions, there is only wanting fome ardent genius, fome 


enthufiatt to fet the world again in flames. ‘The people of the ealt, 


and of the north, are ready to fpread their chains, and their darknels 
over all Europe. Would not an irruption of lartars or Africans into 
Italy, be fufficient to overturn churches, and palaces, to confound in 
one general ruin the idols of religion, and the mafter-works of art? 
And as we are fo much attached to thefe works of luxury, we fhould 
have the lefs fpirit to defend them. A city, which it has coft two 
centuries to decorate, is burnt and ravaged in a fingle day. Perhaps, 
with one firoke of his axe, a Tartar may dafh in pieces the ftatue of 
Voltaire, that Pigalle could not finifh within the compafs of ten 
years, And ftill we are at work for immortality. Vain atoms that 
we are, prefied forward by one another in the fhade from whence we 
began. Ye nations, whether artifans or foldiers, what are ye in the 
hands of nature, but the fport of her laws, deitined by turns to fet 
duft in-motion, and to reduce the work again into duit.” ane 
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ART. Vq Obfervations on the Night Thoughts of Dr. Young ; with 
occafional Remarks on the Beauties of Poetical Compofition. By 
Courtney Melmoth. 8vo. 4s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 


‘Lhe Poet's eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from Heavento Earth, from Earthto Heaven. SHAKESPEAR. 


. / * 4 r 
How rich! how poor! how abjeét! how augutt ! Youna. 


Mr. Courtney Melmoth, author of the Tears of Genius, an 
elegy on the death of Dr. Goldfmith, and of Liberal Opinions, 
an account of which was given in the firft volume of our Review, 
hath here prefented the public with a fpecimen of his talents 
for criticifm. 'To preclude the fuppofition, however, that the 
countenance, he has met with as a writer, encouraged him to fet 
up for aeritic, he has entered the following caveat, in a dedica- 
tion and introduction ; which, on account of their pertinence 
and brevity, we fhall quote. 

To Ms MON TAG UV. 
Mapam, 

** Among the many fenfible ftri€tures, which have been made, of 
late years, on our beft Enghth poets, it would be as impertinent to 
intrude the following fheets, as it would be to affect to thelier them 
under the patronage of the author of the moft diilinguifhed of thafe 
happy illuitrations, ** Obfervations on the Writings and Genius of 
Shakefpear.” 

“« This, madam, is by no means my intention, unlefs there 
fhould be merit enough in thefe juvenile reflections, to render them 
infenfibly worthy your diftinguifhing approbation. 

lam, madam, your obliged, humble fervant, 
Courtney Metmoru., 


IRTRODUCTIO NR, 

«* Tt is faid of Shakefpear, by one of his moit celebrated editors, 
that he who tries to recommend him by feleét quotations, will fucceed 
like the Pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered his houfe to fale, 
carried a brick in his pocket as a fpecimen. 

“¢ Perhaps the reverfe of this may be obferved of the well known: 
work, which is the object of the following theets; fince it is from 
the beauty of particular paflages, and the fplendor of iclect fenti- 
ments only, that the poetical reader can hope to derive any high de- 
gree of fatisfaction. The book is much read, much cenfured, aud 
much applauded; but I believe either way with little delicacy ot 
difcrimination. : 

‘** It may be deemed arrogant, indeed, in fo young a writer, to 
fet up for a critic; efpecially if we reflect on the following remark 
of Pope, on the writers of his times,— 

Some have for wits at firft, then poets paft, 
Turn’d critics next, then prov’d plain fools at laft. 

“© That I may not, at leaft, be thought to proceed in that regular 
gradation, I mutt beg leave to declare to thofe gentlemen, the hyper- 
critics, that the following obfervations were actually written fome 
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years ago toa friend, whofe fimilarity of age, and perhaps conge- 
niality of fentiments, have induced him to prevail on me to publith 
them.” 
Trite and hacknied as is this excufe for publication, long 
fince ill naturedly ridiculed by the poet, 
*¢ Tho prefs’d by hunger, ’tis th’ advice of friends.” 
It may fometimes be true; at leaft though not true *in the 
prefent cafe; it is the beit apology that can be made, for what 
might otherwife be deemed an unadvifed publication. Not but 
that we think the fcholiaft pretty nearly on a par with the au- 
thor; the glaring puerilities, that abound in the text, being fully 
fuflicient to keep any that are in the comment in countenance, 
It is indeed, with fingular propriety, the commentator has cha.- 
racterifed the author of the Night Thoughts, in the lines he 
has chofen for his motto; particularly the laft from Dr. Young 
himfelf. 
How rich! how poor! how abject! how auguft ! 


Mr. Melmoth affects to be furprized, 

*s That, in this age of criticifm and commentary, fo remarkable 
a work hath efcaped annotation. The more efpecially, as no com- 
pofition can be more favourable to literary ferutiny ; nor any, boatt 
a greater number of readers. Many indeed read who do not admire 
it; and perhaps, more afc@ to admire, who little wuderflaad it. 
There are few (and indeed I know not aay production) more un- 
equally written: nor is there, probably, in the world of letters, a 
greater mixture of bad and of good. ‘There are fome, who {peak 
of this work with enthufiafm ; others, deem it beneath obfervation. 
From thefe vague extremes, fays he, let us defcend fairly into parti- 
culars, and, depend upon it, we fhall find much to difpleafe, and 
much to delight: nor can we fail to be agreeably paid, upon the 
whole, for reading him with an occafional note of illuftration.” 

From thefe notes of illuftration we fhall felect a few famples. 

** And firit, as the writer fays, a word or two of our author, in 
general. 

** The genius of Young was flrongly, and originally marked. 
You will be able to difcover little or no fimplicity, either in his profe 
or poetry; yet both have uncommon energy, as to language, and 
vaft reach, as to conception. There is indeed more appearance of 
labour in him than in ‘Thomfon; and the reader is frequently tempted 
toexclaim, hic labor, hoc opus ef: but in real truth, this is nature, 
and not affectation. I dare fay, he could no more have equalled the 
Paltorals of Shenftone, than Shenftone could have equalled the 
Ethics of Night Thoughts. I have fometimes imagined it poflible 
to trace a refemblance, betwixt Dr. Young’s poetry, and Dr. John- 
fon’s profe, I mean as to the charaieriflic of each ; the fame folid, 
ferious, and forcible manner of exprefling, reflections, equally pious 
and poetical, (for the profe of the Rambler is unmeafured poetry) 
diftinguifh both. There is a nerve in their writings, which gives 
them in frength, what they may be thought to require in — 
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and if the one appears deftitute of the eafe of Addifon, or the other 
of the fmoothnefs of Pope, there are not wanting many, who think 
this deficiency compenfated by fuperior power. I, however, am 
biaffed neither by partiality nor prejudice—He was indeed a favourite 
author from my childhood: I flill think him, * dy parts, an ornament 
to this country ; and I will do my belt, that you may diltinguifh, in 
what he excelled, and in what he failed; for there, perhaps, never 
was a writer, whofe reputation fuffered more by confidering him in 
the grofs, and few who may boaft a more fplendid charatter by fe- 
leétion of particular paflages. 

Of Mr. Melmoth’s manner of commenting on the work itfelf, 
let the following extra from his obfervations, on the firft night, 
fuffice. 

‘“¢ Our author, having examin’d the feverer ftate of others, pre- 
fents us with fome very fine, focial reflections; a liberal heart, and 
chriftian fenfibility, {peak in thefe verfes ; 

What then am I, who forrow for my/eif? 

In age, in infancy, from others aid 

Ts all our hope ; to teach us to be kind. 

That, nature’s fir/i, Jaf \effon to mankind 3 
The felfith heart deferves the pain it feels, 
More gen’rous forrow, while it fixks, exalts ; 
And confcious virtue mitigates the pang. 

«« Soon after this, you meet with the poet’s firft addrefs to Loten- 
zo; but as it is by no means equal to many that follow, I fhall pafs 
it over without obfervation. You will find nothing remarkably ftrik- 
ing, (except a little punning about the words, or rather, as he has 
made them, the perfoxages, of perhaps, and peradventurt,) till you 
come to thefe two lines, 

Of human ills the laft extreme beware, 
Beware, Lorenzo! a flow-/udden death. 

** This is an admirable piece of advice; the fow-/udden, is here 
an epithet of extenfive meaning, and what he afterwards very well 
explains by calling it a deliberate Jurprife. It is indeed poffible for a 
perfon to leave the world /xddenly, in point of preparation, and fitnc/s 
to leave it, though frequent fickneffes, and impairing anxieties afford 
him a thoufand warnings. + I have already told you (and by this 


* The author of the notes to the Earl of Rofcommon’s tranflation of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry, fays,—a poet, if all the other parts of his poem be fine, will be an ill poet 
if he offends againft fimplicity, &c. See the Comment on 

Quam pravo vivere Nafo. 

But this is contradiéted by various experience. Not to ftep out of our own lan- 
gvage, Thomfon and Young are almoft utterly deftitute of fimplicity, and yet are by 
no means ill poets. . eae 

+ How pathetically this idea is illuftrated by the moral Mr. Mafon, in his elegy on 
the death of a lady, whofe beauty hath been univerfally celebrated. The opportunity 
sf introducing the paflage is too fair to be neglected. 

Think of*her tate ! Revere the heav’nly hand 
That led her hence, tho’ foon, by fteps fo flow. 
Leng at her couch death took his patient itand, 
And menac’d oft, and oft witheld the blow. 
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time, I dare fay, you are convinced) that the /entiment of Dr. Young, 
is for the moft part excellent: His genius was indeed truly amiahle ; 
and, (when not involv’d in verbal perplexities,) there are few writers 
in our language who have more effectually, or more elegantly promoted 
the caufe of morality. Nor doI believe, I could have chofen any 
work with greater propriety, to ferve my prefent purpofe, of pointe 
ing out the beauties and blemifhes of a compofition, than The Night 
Thoughts ; becaufe, (as has been noted above) they are remarkable 
for both ; ; and however, fome have affected to defpife the /ombre talents 
of our poet, they very fréquently command our admiration. There is 
a very juit feverity in this paflage : 

At thi irty, man fu/pedts himfelf a fool ; 

Kzxows it, at forty, and reforms his plan 3 

At jifty, chides his infamous delay ; 

Puthes his prudent purpofe, to refolve: 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Refolves, and re-refolves; then dies the fame: 

*¢ We have here poetry, morality, and fatire beautifully blended, 
and the concatenation of the fenfe (if you will allow me fo fyfematic 
2 word in a familiar epiftle) is well preferved from the firft line to the 
laft; a matter of great momentin compofition. But ftill, Archibald, 
thefe verles, render feveral others totally unneceflary : "ond ioduad, 
(being Setter) makes them abfolutely expletive. Carry in mind the 
fenfe of what is juft recited as you run your eye over what follows : 

As on a rock of adamant we build 
Our mountain hopes; /pin out eternal fchemes, 
As we the fatal fifters would ox¢ {pin, 
And, big with life’s futurities, expire. 
‘See page 14, fmall edit. 
Be wife to a ; ’tis madnefs to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wifdom is pu/h’d out of life. 
* Procraftination is the thief of time; 
Year after year it fteals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a’ moment leaves 
The vatt concerns of an eternal fcene. Page 1s 
Of man’s miraculous miftakes, this bears 
The palm, ‘* That all men are about to live.” 

¢s There is no end of tranfcribing this writer’s iterations; from 
hence there are fifteen verfes more, running out of the very fame idea, 
and expatiating upon the fame fact. The doétor himfelf, 1 think, 
Archibald, merits in this place the application of his own exprellion : 
fur he 

Spins out his eternal theme 
ri he the fatal fifters would ows- -/pin. 

** Your tafte will alfo be difgutted, at his building a mountain of 
Lepe upon a rock of adamant. Incongruous terms, and inconfittent 


* Amonz thefe verfes, however, one _ patiicular diftinétion. Perhaps the 


hamau ming acver conceived a fiver or more moral idea that is &: ‘preffed i in this ine > 
Precraftinvation is the thief of tine, 
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metaphors blended together, without judgement (as in this cafe) ever 
hurt a critical and elegant obferver : Whatever favour and indulgence 
we may thew to poetry, we can never licenfe palpable ab/urdities. One 
of the fureft ways to become accurate in your ftile, is to read eyery 
thing analytically 5 to take every fentiment to pieces, and to exainine 
it’s confiftency. By thefe means only it is, you will be able to deteé- 
literary impofture ; by thefe means you will be able to know a book 
of mere word:, from a book of real meaning and fterling fenfe. 
There are, my young friend, an infinite quantity of volumes (and 
fome of them {welling into folios) which while they fparkle prettily 
on the fancy, and amufe the ear, are in faét nothing more than a ring 
of changes upon the alphabet; akind of verbal * nonentities, {porting 
with the fancy, but never reaching the heart. Of thefe, (were nét 
the undertaking extremely invidious), I could give you various ex- 
amples; aye, and fome of them, Archibald, extraéted from perfor- 
mances, that have acquir’d, with + a certain fet of readers, no mean 
fhare of popularity. But enough; be fatisfied with fuch hints as fall 
in our way. Young himfelf is a full and fair mark for critical in- 
firuétion. 

** There is a particuJar beauty in breaking off the fubject abruptly, 
when it cannot be fufficiently expreft: As here, 

Can I forget Philander? that were ftrange ! 
O my full heart !—but thould I give it vent. 

‘“¢ If he had attempted to go oz, he might have fail’d; but, by 
thus giving up the point in defpair, he at once fhéws the greatnefs 
of his grief, and the impoffibility of defcribing it. Of this kind is 
the celebrated line, 

Then he would talk—good Gods ! how he would talk ; 

‘. A timilar beauty is to be found in the—L had almoft catled them 
—Garden Pieces, of Shenftone—I matt refer you to his celebrated love 
ballads ; 

I 


And when her bright form fhall appear, 
Each bird thall harmonioufly join ; 
In a concert fo foft and fo clear, 
As— be may not be fond to refign. 
Il. 


In ringlets he dreffes his hair, 
And his crook is beftudded around; 
And his pipe—O may Phrilis deware 
Of a magic there is in the found. 
‘* The thoughts of the firft night conclude extremely modeft; and 
the compliment to Milton, and to. Pope, are very agreeably intro- 
duced. ’Tis a little ftrange, however, that Pope, whe krew fo well 


-* To be taken with fuch trafh, however, can happen only to very {upexficial 
and unexperienced.-readers, who, like children, are 
“ Pleated with a rattle, tickled with a ftraw.” 
Tam glad to know, that you neither purchafe or perufe a book for the frippery of irs 
external oy jufernal gilding ; and I am fure you will continus to defpife every day, 
more and more, the catchpenny. artifices of the mate beat-mater, a6 weil as dgok-dincer. 
+ The fet abovealluded ra, , 
Vo. Il, Kk how 
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how to fay, either a civil or a fevere thing, did not take notice of the 
many obliging e preflions beftowed on him by our author: For he 
(Pope) is mentioned in feveral parts of the doétor’s writings with fin- 
gular honour, 

Why flumbers Pope, who /eads the tuneful train, 

Nor hears that virtue, which he /oves, complain ?” * 

«* But my memory fails me, if Mr. Pope was any where fo courte- 
ous as to return the compliment. Indeed, Dr. Young was not in his 
life-time fo popular as might be expected from his genius; and wri- 
ters of fcarce a third of his real ability, by being 4/5 grave, were 
three times more in vogue. :' 

«+ We will here clofe our remarks on Night the Firf, which is 
certainly (as Goldfmith obferves) one of the beft in the colleétion. 
In a few days expect again to hear from, 

Dear Archibald, 
Your’s, &c. weeneee » 

That Mr. Melmoth is liberal enough in his encomiums on co- 
temporary writers, is very certain, and we hope fram as liberal 
motives ; though we cannot help fufpecting the compliments, he 
occafionally beftows on the author of Epiftles to Lorenzo, to be a 
kind of fop to Cerberus, intended to befpeak the favour of the 
editor of the London Review. —As Dr. K » however, has, 





for that reafon, referred the confideration of the prefent article 


to another reviewer, it-were an ill return to his candour to omit 
the following obfervation. 

‘* In my opinion, fays our author, none of our moderns have more 
ably, or indeed more mafterly touched upon the fubjeét of happinefs, 
than Kenrick in his Philofophical and Poetical Epiftles to Lorenzo; 
a work of great wit, fhrewdnefs, and reafoning: but at prefent it re- 
quires too much application for you. Its nature and defign have 
already been miftaken, by precipitate and carelefs readers. The fifth 
epiftle however you fhall fee foon; we will read it, fide by fide, the 
very next timé I can efcape from **** to ** ***, In the in- 
terim, to gratify m fome degree, your curiofity (though it will only 
give you an impatient relifh for wore) take the Pilowise verfes on our 
prefent fubjeét. 

+ Go, afk, my friend, from-door to door, 
The high, the low, the rich, the poor ; 


* In another pli-e, in honour of his memory after death. 
“ Pove, who could’ft make immortals, art thou dead ?” 
Dean Swift was by no means fo forgetful, tho’ feldom remember’d by our author, 
_ The fame remark has been made of Virgil and Horace. Shall we hence conclude with 
the poet, that 


4& ‘Wits are game cocks to one another.” Gay. 
And chat, like the Turk, they 
“ Can beat no rival ncar the throne.” Pore. 


Let us not be deceived, by the fentiments of difappointment: There have been, 
and doubtle(s are, authors who can candidly futter the empire of wit, and the exten- 
five territories of fcience, to be divided. 

4+ Though it is evident the autbor, in his Fpiftles to Lorenzo, was, as he fays in 
hiy preface, aluwe the pride of petty accomplifhment:. (amongft which he feems to 
seckon eate in his verification) yet, you will obferve.4n that work, and in the pre- 
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In court, or cot, if here, or there, 
Refide the mortal free from ‘care. 
You afk in vain, for joy and frife, 
Diverfify ail ftates of life. 

To weild the fcythe with fweaty drow, 
With weariéd arm to guide the plough ; 
To fow in hope, and reap in joy 
Thine Labour, is the {weet employ. 

A life of reft with pain tendure, 

To feek in health difeafe’s care ; 

To eat the grape, unprun’d the wine, 
Laborious Idienefi, is thine: 

Yet Idlenefs of Care complains, 

And Labour quarrels with its pains.” 


That our affociate will plume himfelf much on this critic’s 
commendation, however juft, we do not believe; if he fhould, 
he may be fufficiently mortified at fome other eulogies which this 
writer moft aukwardly beftows on him. Who, for inftance, 
would ever think of joining two fuch names as K—— 
and Sterne *, for brilliancy of ftile and fimilarity of genius ? 


fent quotation, uncommon purity in the rhimes, ard peculiar harmony in the periods, 
Dr. Kenrick, perhaps, withes to attach his readers rather by the force of his philo- 
fophy, than by the fweetnefs of his poetry. Be this as it may; I doubt not, the de- 
licacy of his found, not a little attracts us to the energy of his fen. I have diftin« 
guithed the laft word in every line by izalics, on purpofe that you may take note of the 
efte& of god rhime. And I defire you will obferve the following quotation, for the very 
many reafon, viz. that you may féel the awkwardnefs and in¢legance of ad 
imes. 

Now at the tinie, and in th’ appointed place, 

The challenger and challeng’d, face to face 

Approach. 

So ttands the Thracian herdfman with his Pear, 

Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted dear ; 

And thinks, here comes my mortal enemy, 

And either he muft fall in fight, or J. 

Thus, two long hours in equa! arms they flood, 

And wounded wound, till both were bath’d in Shad, 

Fell Arcite, like an angry tyger far'd, 

And like a lyon, Palemon afpear’d; 

Or as two boars 

Their adverfe breafts with tufks oblique they wound, 

With grunts and groans the foreft rings around. 
So they firook, 
There feem’d lefs force requir’d to fell the oak. 





DRYDEN, 
Mr. Melmoth fhould have here obferved, that it is eafier for a middling poet in thefe 
days to make good rhimes, than it was formerly for a great one, 


* Our editor being apt to be a little fevere upon others, we hope he will take 
in good part, our making ufe of the lath, now we have got it in hand, a little 
againt him. This writer has here unadvifedly coupled two names, which, 
if fimilarity of genius and difpofition only should direé&t the junétion, never would 
have met. That Sterne had a brilliancy of wit and exquifice humour is cer- 
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Rifum teneatis ? Should our editor, therefore, be difpofed to make 
Mr. Courtney Melmoth too low a bow on this occafion, we fhould 
beg leave to whifper, by way of friendly caution, in his ear, 4d- 
funt Saturnalia. 

Praise undeferv'd is Satire in difguife, 





ART. VI. 4 Treatife on the Medical Qualities of Mercury. In 
three Parts. I. On the natural properties of Mercury, and its 
Operation in the animal economy. II. On the principal Prepa- 
rations of Mercury. III. On the medical Qualities of Mercury in 
various Difeafes. By N.D. Falck, M. D. 12m0. 45. Law. 
Of this tract the author tells us in his preface, 

‘¢ The whole is built on experimental facts; and fuch fads, as 
have been attended with happy fuccefs, even in the moft defperate 
cafes. To benefit mankind therefore, by my experience and medical 
enquiries, has been my-fole motive for penning this work. 

“* It has been cuftomary for thofe who have written on the fame 
fubjeé&t, to offer fome new chemical preparation of mercury, and 
afcribe to it many wonderful qualitieés.—It would have been a very 
eafy tafk for me to have enlarged the catalogue; but, the fact is, I 
fee no occaiion for it; thofe we have already, are more than enough. 
So very concife I confefs myfelf to be in mercurial preparations, that 
five, or at fartheft fix, are in my practice fufficient ; and I do believe, 
that thofe, fkilfully applied, will fully fuffice in every cafe where 
mercury is neceflary.” 

«« Nothing, continues Dr. Falck, reflects more on a man’s under- 
flanding, or difplays his ignorance fo muci: in medical knowledge, 
as to be ready to try every pretended noftrum on his patient; with- 
out confidering the principle on which it aéts, and the true ftate of 
the difeafe. It is not the medicine, but the judgment of the appli- 
cation, that reftores health. 

** Throughout the work I have been very fenfible of the great tor- 
rent of prejudice I had to contend with, I think the very courage to 
go on, is meritorious; and if I had had the leait fear of hurting my 
reputation or practice, dame prudence would continually have been 
at my elbow, and made me lay down my pen with a trembling hand. 

‘* Sometimes, indeed, I have ftartled at the approach of prejudice, 
heading an enraged multitude, threatening to overwhelm me; but 


tain, but then he had the power of defcription to an eminent degree, and an eafe and 
complacency of etpreffion in which no other writer of the age was his equal. O! 
his acotenefs in criticiim with which Mr. Melmoth has here complimented him, he 
has left us no ftriking proof: whereas of our editor we may fay,’ as lago does of him- 
felf, that “ if he is not critical he is noting.” His turn for wit and humour is in- 
deed diametrically oppofite to that of the good-natured Yorick ; his beft critiques 
abounding in farcafms too cauftic and cutting: a circumftance that gave rife fome 
years ago to the following charaéteriftical epigcam on him, as a don-vivant and 

The wits who drink water and fuck fugar-candy, 

Impute the flrong fpirit of K. to brandy. 

They are not fc much out; the matter, in ihort, is, 

He fips agua-vitee and {pits aguasfortis / Pussic ApvEat = 
trut 
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truth ‘and philanthropy infpired me with frefh vigour, and promifed 
as my reward, the Jaurel due to the conqueror of wilgar prejudice 
and error.” 

Giving this writer credit for his veracity and philanthropy, we 
muft withold, however, the laurel due to the conqueror of pre- 
judice and error, till we are farther aflured of his having obtained 
the victory: left we fhould fall into the ridiculous blunder of 
finging te deum for a defeat. When the faéts, he advances, are 
confirmed by other pratitioners, we may poflibly become proly- 
lites to his doctrines ; at prefent they militate too much againit 
eftablifhed practice. 

In the mean time, neverthelefs, his book appears to merit the 
attention of the faculty ; for which reafon we fhall give a {peci-+ 
men or two of the author’s manner of treating his fubjeét. Hav- 
ing proved, at the beginning of his work, what, he fays, is now 
in general taken for granted, viz. that the crude mercury is a 
genuine metal, he proceeds to account for its various effects in 
the animal ceconomy, as follows. 

** Firit, fince this metal, in its natural ftate, circulates in the fan- 
guineous mafs, in a flate of fufion, (if I may be allowed the phrafe) 
it matt follow, as a confequence, that its particles as cohering loofely 
mult be fubject to be divided ad infinitum, and be introduced into 
not only the mott minute ramifications of the circulating canals, but 
perhaps be forced into the very ftamina of the folids themfelves. In 
like manner, it may eafily be deduced, that whilft the animal heat is 
fuperior to the gentle warmth, which keeps this metal in fufion, it 
muft naturally follow alfo, that it becomes rarified, into a ftate of 
ebullition, and confequently evaporate from every pore of the mer- 
curial impregnated patient. 

** Secondly, next to gold and platina, mercury is the heaviet 
metal. 

‘¢ This property has given birth to many very unlearned argu- 
ments, by men very learned; namely, that its power and effects in 
the animal ceconamy fhould proceed from its fpecific gravity and its 
momentum in the fanguineous mals; from whence it has been fup- 
pofed to triturate, as it were, the globules of the blood, and reduce 
them into a ferious folution; in which fome have fpoken indeed ma- 
thematically, but more curious than juit. .In cafes where it has been 
given to the quantity of a pound or two, in order to bore a paflage 
through the inteftines, fuch an affertion might have fome proprietory, 
as its ponderofity, together with its accumulating nature, might a& 
from a principle of gravity; but where it becomes uniformly divided 
in the mafs of blood, an argument of that nature muft be repugnant 
to reafon and experience. ? 

‘s For, in the firft place, the circulation of the fluids depends en- 
tirely on the mechanical aétions of the canals that convey them 7 by 
which the circulating fluids afcend and defceyd with equal celerity, 
independent of the fpecific gravity, or any addition that can be made 


iothem, Secondly, the mixture of the flyid depends not upon mic+ — 
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chanical caufes, as to their combination, but on a chemical principle, 
that of folution; by which they become united perfeétly into one. 
Hence gold, which is the moft ponderous of all metals, may become 
intimately connected with the lighteft of all fluids, ether * ; in which 
this metal may be fo equally and uniformly fufpended and divided, 
that each drop of the fluid will have an equal proportion of the gold 
diffolved and fufpended in the whole. 

«© Similar to this, the mercury muft uniformly be divided and fuf- 
pended in the whole mafs of blood, when it operates in the animal 
ceconomy. 

“* Now fuppofe a quantity, as for inftance, one ounce of mercury 
fhould be introduced into the whole quantity of fluids in the human 
body, (which is about.forty, fifty, or fometimes an hundred pounds 
weight ;) what propriety is there in fuppofing, that an ounce more 
or lefs in this quantity, fhould have fuch effects in the animal fabric, 
proceeding from its fpecific gravity ? 

‘* But beyond all this, we experience that the effects of mercury, 
depend not fo much on the quantity, as on the different preparations 
thereof. If the zthiops mineral is truly prepared, we fee that it does 
not effeét the falivary glands, from its combination with the fulphur; 
we fee alfo, that friction even to a contiderable quantity of the blue 
ointment, will not be nearly fo effectual as a few grainsy or the like 
quantity of the turpith mineral, or what is yet more powerful, cor- 
rofive mercury ; which will make more tumult, and fooner occafion 
a falivation, than the crude will, by far. 

** Here therefore the theory of the effect of the mercury, built on 
its {pecific ‘gravity, or its additional momentum in the blood, muf 
fall to the ground.” 

The authorenquires next into the power or quality by which he 
conceives mercury to aét in the animal economy. He confiders 
next its falivating effet and the pernicious effeéts of falivation ; 
concluding the 1ft part of his work with the following commenda- 
tion of this powerful remedy when properly applied. 

“« There is no temperament, conftitution, fex, or period of life, 
exempt from receiving benefit from mercury and its preparations ; 
and 1 don’t know a difeafe incident to mankind, where it can with 
propriety be deemed improper; unlefs ufed to excefs, and difpro- 
portioned to circumftances. The truth of this I have experienced 
with fuccefs both by internal and external applications; not only in 
the venereal, but inflammatory and chronic diltempers. And Iam 
convinced, that many judicious practitioners muft agree with me, 
particularly when they have tiudioully avoided its effect on the falivary 

lands ; which muft ever be carefully attended to, by every one, who 
as the benefit of the patient at heart.” 

In part II. which treats of the principal preparations of mer- 


® Ifto a folution of gold in aqua regalis be poured vitriolic zther, the gold, which 

is univerfally fufpended in the aqua regalis, will immediately leave that menftruum, 

and unite in the mther, which it will tinge of a beautiful yellow ; and the xther fe- 

patating elf from the meniiruum, will attam an additional ponderofity ia proportion 
tg the gold i: has umbibed. 
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cury he gives a concife defcription ot the moft common prepara- 
tions of the difpenfaries, as well as of our moft famous empirical 
noftrums : In part II. the author enters upon an enquiry into 
the animal economy in general,and an inveftigation of the caufes 
of the difeafes. There he divides into external and internal ; 
fubdividing them again into a few claffes and treating of each: 
practically as well as theoretically. From this laft part we thall 
cite the.exordium, as a fpecimen of his theory. 

‘* Ever fince medicine became a regular ftudy, the diftinction of 
difeafes has claimed the greateft attention. This confideration, it 
muit be owned, is highly requifite, to form a rational method of 
cure: but unfortunately, the foundation of thofe diftinétions, has 
been, and through prejudice too much remains yet, very erroneous 
to the injury of rational indication. No medicine has proved the 
juftnefs of this affertion fo much, as the ufes of mercury, in common 
practice, 

** That difeafes differ, is obvious to the meaneft capacity ; but to 
indicate the method of cure according to their caofes, mutt, on the 
leaft refle€tion, appear repugnant to reafon and common fenfe; and 
yet incompatible with common underftanding, as fuch a diftin€tion 
of difeafes is, do wz not fee that the generality of practitioners are pres 
judiced by this erroneous method of judging ? 

‘** There is fomething in the very found of mercury that brings to 
mind the venereal difeafe, like as the bark carries with it, the recol- 
lection of fevers: becaufe they feem to be the ftipulated medicines for 
thofe peculiar diforders: but the queftion why they are fo, I appre- 
hend would puzzle a man more than he is well aware of; efpecially 
if plain underftanding might be admitted into the debate. 

** If we confider on what principles the mechaniim and motion of 
the animal automaton ats, we fhall clearly find; firft, that its move- 
ment depends on the irritability of the nervous fyftem, which f{preads 
itfelf with innumerable branches and ramifications into the whole 
animal fabric; whereby all the parts are excited to their peculiar 
funétions, contributing their refpective fhares to the welfare and pre- 
fervation of the animal qconomy, Secondly, that this irritability is 
acted upon by the fanguineous mafs ; which is fent forth by the fyf- 
tolic contraétion of the heart, through the numberlefs arterial canals 
in the minuteft parts, as a fuccour, fupport, and reparation of every 
part, that conftitutes the whole machine, Thirdly, that the fabric 
muft have a perpetual fupply, in order to give force, and to replenifh 
the various fubftances, that the wear and tear of a continually moving 
machine is fubje&t to. And fourthly, that the ftructure of the various 
parts, muft be preferved in their natural formation. 

This leads us to diflinguith difeafes accordingly. In the fir 
place, the nervous irritability may be aéted upon, too much or too 
little; the circulating humours, may either contain too much, or too 
little flimulus. ‘The food from which the mafs of blood is generated 
may produce many obnoxious fluids; and laftly, the formation of 
the flructure itfelf is fubje& to natural decay, and liable to external 
or internal injuries, 
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“¢ Secondly, the folids and fluids have fo ftrict a dependance of 
¢ach other, that health and difeafe is infeparable from either, And, 
as life or animation is the refult of animal mechanifm, infomuch, 
that every individual part contributes its fhare, it follows as a natural 
confequence, that the mental, and mechanical operations, are in the 
ftrifteft union with each other; and, that pain and pleafure mutt 
confequently be reciprocal. 

‘* Now from the delicate ftruéture of the human mechanifm, we 
are fiibje¢t to many evils proceeding from all! thefe primitive caufes 
before-mentioned, But, whilft the ttamina of the folids in refpeét of 
their aétion depend upon their proportional irritability, and the mafs 
of blood upon its proportioned alkalefcency to a& upon this irritabi- 
lity, we may clearly fee that the diftinctions of difeafes depend prin- 
cipally on the parts that are affected, and on the redundancy or defi. 
ciency of the ftimulus, which acts on the nervous irritability. 

‘¢ As to the various caufes commonly affigned, though they are in- 
numerable, they are only to be confidered as the firft difturbers of the 
animal economy ; but whilft one caufe may produce many various 
aifeafes in different fubjeéts, or under different circumftances, and a 
varjety of caufes, may in various fubjeéts terminate in one evil, it 
muft at once be obvious, that they can, or ought to claim the leatt 
confideraton in a curative indication. . 

‘¢ Mereury has been the efteemed univerfal antivenereal medicine ; 
but if we examine into the caufe, why it has been efteemed fo, we 
fhall find, that this notion had no other origin, but, becaufe it was 
firft adminiftered in the lues venerea; and indeed with good and 
bad fuccefs, according to its proper and improper application. 

«* If we, however, examine a little into the venereal difeafe, we 
Shall find it firft kindled by an infeGious animal acrimony, fowed in 
the animal fyftem ; and that the progrefs of the lues venerea has as 
many evil effects, as almoft all the reft of difeafes produced from a 
variety of caufes: but, on the other hand again, do we not find in 
géneral prattice, that evils are produced by a variety of other caufes, 
that act in every refpect like thofe preduced by venereal infeftion? 
And if we let reafon prevail, will not the fame method of cure prove 
equally beneficial? For my own part, ever fince I have been at li- 
berty to think and to aét for myfelf in phyfical matters, I have not 
only been fortunate enough to experience this truth, but have often 
with me yr wondered, that thefe facts, fo obvious to reafon, fhould 
remain {o long buried in obfcurity ; or in other words, that men, in 
that {phere of life, fhould not fee this truth, in the fame point of 
view. 

*¢ Solids and fluids act alternately upon each other ; and their com- 
bination. is fo intimately blended as fcarce to be feparable in a phy- 
fical fenfe. When the irritability of the nervous fabric, which par- 
takes of the whole fyfiem in its moft diminutive particles, is acted 
upon, the irritability of courfe muft be excited to praduce a preter- 
natural action. in the various parts that are more immediately con- 
cerned. If this preternatural action be general, affecting the whole 
fyftem, a fever is produced; if particular, an ipflammation ; or in- 
deed both feyer and inflammation, as being nearly fynonimovs. - 
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« Now this may be caufed either from an acrimonious blood, from 
a fudden emotion of mind, or from other external or internal inja- 
ries. But be however the caufe what it will, the effeét ftill may hap- 
pen to be the fame. 

«« Again, if the nervous fyftem, either univerfally or partially be 
excited to a preternatural motion, it maft confequently accelerate the 
motion of the circulating fluids; and by this generate acrimony, and 
a redundancy of alkalefcency ; which from the commotion it occafi- 
ons in the various fecreting organs, may either conitrict the fecreting 
tubuli, or excite them in their fecretion, and thus occafion a num- 
ber of different maladies that probably have but one caufe for their 
firt foundation, ‘The oceurrences in life are both various and nue 
merous; and the various changes in the animal ceconomy differ ac- 
cordingly, and may lead to more effects than man can with all his 
finite wifdom conceive. 

‘¢ The formation of the animal -ftru€ture is wonderful in all its 
parts; and fince life, animation, mental operation, or that which ts 
the fame thing, the animal foul, is infufed throughout the whole ; it 
thence follows, that each individual part becomes endued with a fpi- 
rit of felf-prefervation, and thereby contributes to the good of the 
whole fyftem. But left I hhould infenfibly be led from the concifeneis 
I intended in this prefatory differtation, I will haften to a conclufion. 

«« Whatever be the caule of a difeafe, the effect may happen to be 
the fame. - The firft onfet is a preternatural action in the nervous 
fyilem; which ating on the fluids, contaminates them, and creates 
acrimony. Difeafes, therefore, vary only according to the parts that 
are affected, and accorcthg to their manner of operation in the animal 
ceconomy. 

‘¢ A malignant fever, adyfentery, convulfions, palfies, and many 
other internal difeafes, may either have an infection, venereal and 
engemic, or an error in lite, as cold, drunkennefs, luxury, &c. or 
even an external accident, as a wound, bruife, burning, &c. for its 
caofe ; and yet the direful effects may be the fame, confequently re- 
quire one method of cure, according to the aétion of the difeafe prefent. 
Cutaneous or glandular diforders, ulcerations, tumours, and other 
external difeafes, &c, &c. are oiten found the very fame, tho’ their 
caufes are materially different ; yet the cure, if iuccefsful, mult be 
attempted the fame way. 

** All the aid which nature requires from art, when her facred 
ways. are difturbed, is, in. one. word, to deitroy the preterpatural 
-acrimony in the anima} fyitem. And our fuccefs will depend upon, 
our acting upon it, wherever it lies moit open to our attack. ‘This 
is the greateft art we are capzbie of ; and if we are fuccefsful enough 
to perform this, then nature, ALL. KIND NATURE, Will pesiorm the 
reft.” 

To nature, therefore, as his goddefs, notwithftanding the ar- 
dency of his affection for mercury, doth Dr. Falck ultimately 
pay his devotions. The cautions to young practitioners, with 
which he concludes his tract are particularly fenfible and jult; 
efpecially refpeeting chroni¢’ diftempers. These, fiys hes, 
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*¢ Though flow in their progrefs, are moft apt to ingraft them- 
felves into the ftamina of the parts that compofe the fyftem. The 
longer the patient has laboured under them, the deeper muft the dif- 
eafe have penetrated; and the deeper the malady, the longer time it 
mott certainly will take to eradicate the evil. This fa& fhould at all 
times prevent rafh attempts at fpeedy cures in long and obftinate 
cafes. Nature, indeed, may fometimes perform wonders, and hap- 
pily make an univerfal revolution in every part at once; affift the 
aiding hand of the phyfician, and crown his endeavours with fpeedier 
fucce{s than what he could poflibly hope for from his moft penetrating 
judgment. But let fuch fuccefs not make him vain-glorious, and 
preiume to force nature into the fame compliance to kis will, which 
fhe, of her own accord, pleafed to grant. The more powerful our 
remedies, the more {kill is requifite in the application. It is not the 
medicine, but it is the judgment,, the penetrating eye of the medical 
ase that muft conduct the patient into the happy harbour of 

ealth,” 





ART. VII. The Comic Romance of Monfieur Scarron, tranflated 
by Oliver Goldfmith. 2 vol. 1zmo. 6s, Griffin. 


In an addrefs to the public, prefixed to this tranflation, we are 
told that, it was executed, a few fheets excepted, by the late 
Dr. Goldfmith. 

“* Tt is, therefore, unneceflary, fays the addreffer, to dwell upon the 
merit of a work which has the ftamp of his aame to give it currency. 
Jt was an undertaking for which, the natural eafe, and delicacy of 
his ftile, united to his exquifite tatte for humour, peculiarly adapted 
him. ‘He has preferved the genuine fpirit of Scarron unimpaired, 
and taught him to relate his pleafantry with grace, in good Englifh, 
Mr. Savage and fome others gave a tranflation of the fame author 
fome years ago, but whether owing to want of attention, or from 
adhering too implicitly to the French idiom, it is but a meagre fub- 
ftirute for the original.” 

With all the deference due to an anonymous addreffer, how- 
ever, we think it quite neceffary to have a better recommendation 
than the mere ftamp of the name of a deceafed writer ; wha 
moft probably, inftead of tranflating a// hut a few /heets, tran- 
flated none but a few fheets, if indeed, as we much doubt, he 
tranflated any. We admit the nominal tranflator’s abilities for 
the tafk, but deny that the verfion before us, bears any marks 
of them. Be who will the doer of it, it is almoft as badly done, 
and as meagre a fubftitute for the original as can be that of 
Savage, or any one elfe. It is, in troth, (as poor Goldfmith 
ufed to fay) a pity that the reputation of an author muft, dead 
or alive, be preffed into the fervice of the bookfellers : who, if 
a writer acquire but a little popularity by any means, imagine 
him qualified to undertake, or at leaft, will engage him in a7 
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moft arduous enterprizes. The prefent fcheme of making the 
doétor write after he is dead, ferves but to remind us of a fimilar 
contrivance of the ingenious attorney in the Twin-Rivals, who 
to frame the nuncupatory will of a party deceafed, propofed 
writing the items on flips of paper, and then drawing them fuc- 
ceffively between the teeth of the departed: in which cafe this 
confcientious practitioner might fafely fwear they were the laft 
words that came out of his mouth, 





ART. VIII. The Royal Standard Englifh Diionary: in which 
the Words are not only rationally divided into Syllables, accurately 
accented, their Part of Specch properly diftinguifhed, and their 
various Significations arranged in one Line; but likewife by a 
Key to this Work, comprifing the various Sounds of the Vowels 
and Confonants, denoted by typographical Charaéters, and illuf- 
trated by Examples which render it intelligible to the weake/? Ca- 
pacity, it exhibits their true Pronunciation, according to the pre- 
fent Practice of Men of Letters, eminent Orators, and polite 
Speakers in London; upon a Plan perfectly Plain, and entirely 
New. To which is prefixed, A comprehenfive Grammar of the 
Englifhb Language. By W. Perry, Author of the Man of Bufine/s, 
and Gentleman's Affifiant. 3s. bound, Willifon, Edinburgh— 
Wilkie, London, 

This work, which is printed in the form of Entick’s Dictionary, 
on which it feems intended as an improvement, has more merit 
in its defign than its execution. We recolle&, indeed, to have 
formerly paid this author a compliment, for his directions to 
write and fpeak-Englifh* ; but this was on the fuppofition of his 
being a North-Briton, and his having furmounted the prejudices 
and overcome the habits of his fellow countrymen. Having 
been fince informed that London claims the honour of his birth, 
we think him the lefs entitled, on this account, to encomium. 
On the other hand, inftead of wondering how a North-Briton 
fhould pronounce Englifh fo well, we fhould be apt to wonder 
how a man of letters, educated in the metropolis, thould fpeak 
it fo ill, if we were not well apprifed how the ear is affected by 
habitual attention to provincial pronunciation. To give only 
one inftance of Mr, Perry’s forgetfulnefs of enunciation, prac- 
tifed by «* Men of Letters, eminent Orators, and polite Speakers 
in London,” he fays, in reprehending Mr. Sheridan, that a is 
fometimes pronounced like i, as in cribbage, &c. Our rhetorical 
gtammarian is certainly wrong here. Good fpeakers do not, 


* In our account of an ufeful {chool-book of his, entitled “ The Man of Bufinef; 


and Gentleman's Affifiant.” See London Review for March Jait. . 
indeed, 
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indeed, pronounce the laft fyllable /ong in eribbage, adage, 
ranage andthe like, as they do in the monofyllable age or in dif- 
fyliahles, where the accent lies on the lait, as engage, enrage, &c. 
but though they pronounce it fort, they retain the quality of the 
found, and do. not. pronounce cridbage like abridge. Such a 
depravation of the found always betrays provinciality or val- 
arity.* Wecannot help thinking our lexisographer repreheu- 
fible, alfo, in not having read the feveral authors, that have 
before treated the fubjecl; as he has thence incurred the peril 
of being accounted a plagiary: for we will not fuppofe Mr. 
Perry had ever feen thofe books, from which the beit part of his. 
plan feems to have been taken. Thefe are, Rice’s Art of 
Reading and Dr. Eenrick’s Rhetorical Dictionary: where he 
might have found his entirely new f{cheme of diftinguifhing the 
different accented fyllables of words by the proper ufe of the 
grave and acute accents. His remarks alfo on the propricty of 
placing feveral accents on polyfyllables, in contradiction to 
Sheridan, and moft other teachers, together with thofe, repro- 
bating the project of teaching the pronunciation of words by 
falfe {pelling, appcar to have been taken, almoft verbatim, trom 
Dr. K’s Rhetorical Grammar ; in which that fubjeét is treated 
much at large. 

Setting afide thefe exceptions to the novelty and originality of 
the author’s plan, with fome few defeéts in founding the vowels, 
the Grammar prefixed to the Dictionary has confiderable merit. 
As to the Dittionary itfelf, it runs in fome degree, into the 
miftake of Mr. Spence’s Scheme, and of Dr. K’s Dictionary, by 
the ufe of too many diftinguifhing types; which only ferve to 
perplex the reader. 

Mr. Perry hath alfo unneceflarily fwelled his book by the ad- 
miffion of fuch obfolete, technical and foreign words, as are too 
feldom met with in writing or difcourfe, to merit infertion in a 
pocket Ditionary, calculated for correctly {pelling and pro- 
nouncing the Exg/if Language. At one opening of the book, 
we are prefented with the following ; which, bejng printed in 
columns, with their explanations, may ferve as a fpecimen of 
the performance. 

A-bat'ude, £ apy thing diminithed 


v 
yz. ff =. aa ° . og +s P 4 , 
Ab’is, /; a weight, being one ciglth of a A-biy’, v. 2. to puichafe, to par dear for 
carat 
spp » ° . - . ‘ F - 
A-bif'(T, { a filver Perfian coin Abb, { or abb-wool, the yagn of a wea- 
Abie le: f. a prohibition of trading vers warp 


A-biires, / fprigs of grafs beat down vo “e: 
by a ftag ih his ‘palage Ab’ba, (. father 
* OF the fame turn for ora? orthography, was the honeft Yorkfhire man, who 
inge nioyt tly contrived to fpell the wo id age intelligibly to his country cuftomer 
without being obliged to a fingle letter that is properly ufed in it, Thus he w te 
upon his fien y és Goed Yoausi ie 





b for mau ‘and horte 
* ; . = 6 > - . €i% 1 

+ Not that this ufeful practice, though negleéted by modern Englith lericographers, 

was novel even in thofe authors : Lucwig, in his Englth, French aad Gesinan Du 

touary havigs long fince adopted it. 





Abeba?! ts 








a 
= 
_ 


— on oe 





vo uw po: 
Ab-bit'Ts, ( in old records, a groom 


Ab’ber, or ib’ér, /° the mouth of a river 
’ he 


~ om . 

Ab-brd soir, £ a term in mafonry, fige 
nifying the joint or junction of two 
ones 

~ . o — . 

Av ti/a-ry, { a compofition in alphabe- 
tical order 

4 ’ roa . 

Ab‘da, £ a {Cripture proper name 

Ab‘dils, f£ ph a feet of enthufiaits in Afia 

Ab-dél-a‘vi, { the Egyptian melon 

vw - 

Ab-d&r'i-dn, a, laughing 

y vA , “- ° e 

Ab’déit, £ a purification in ufe among 
the Mahometans 

vy . 

Ab-div/én-him, ( in afronomy, the head 
of the rath houfe 

¥ ~. -— ~*~ . 

Abedit-Ori-iim, f° anciently a place, or a 
cheft, where money, goods, or relics 
were depofited 

id . . 

Ab-ddm/Tn-stis,a,unwieldy,paunch-bellied 

A-bélT-Gns, /. a fet of hereticks once in 
Africa 

A-bél-i'tion, (a licence given toa cri- 
minal to deft from profecution 


4 4 ~~ ‘ - 
Alvér, or ab-bér, f° the mouth of a river 
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Ab-€r-tin'cite, v.'a. to pluck up by the root 


Ab-éi'ta, fone of the facred books of 
the magi, in Perfian antiquity 


A‘bib, Jf: the fir month of the Jews 


SPA Tac P . 
Ab-ifh’ér-Ing, ££ exemption from, or 


title to forfeitures and amercements 


a 
Ab-lic-q&é-ate, v.~a. to lay bare the 
roots of trees 


i 
Ab-lic-qié-Z*tion, [ the a& of laying 
bare the roots of trees 


MS 
Ab-le-gite, va. to fend abroad upon an 
embualiy 


v 

a.b-le-ga‘tion, (- a fending abroad 

*Ab-lép-ty, £ want ‘of fight, dlindnefs, 
rafhuets 

Ab!lo-cate, v. 2. to let out to hire 

Ab’no-date, v. 2. to prune trees 

Ab-no-d3@‘tion, 2 pruning trees 


Ab-o-tig in-€s, the firit inhabitants of a 
country 

*Ab/ra, a Polith filver coin 

Ab-ra-ca-dab/ra, {) a fuperiticious chazin 
againft agues 

Ab-ra-cal/aa, f. a fpell or charm 


%* Ab founds hort as Ab. 


Our author hath alfo admitted fome words that are mere 
gibberith, fuch as minifh, for diminifb, &c. 





ART. IX. Obfervations Hiftorical, Critical, and Medical, on the 
Wines of the Ancients. dnd the Analogy between them and me- 
dern Wines. With general Obfervations on the Principles and 
Qualities of Water, and in particular on thofe of Bath. By Sir 
Edward Barry, Bart. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, 
and of the Royal Society. 4to. Cadell. 


Indagatio ipfa rerum tum maximarum tum etiam occultiffimarum habet oblectationén. 
Si vero aliquid occurret quod verifimile videatur, humanifiima completar animus 


voluptate. Cic. in Lucullo, * 


The learned and inquifitive are here prefented with 2 curious 
and entertaining inveftigation of a fubject; which, to the gene- 


* Thus tranflated by the author in his preface. “ The inveftigation into the 
nature of fume things, which are mo/? we/id, but involved in the greatef .} Vurity, is 
however, not unattended with fome degree of pleafure ; but when any difcovery is 

_made, which i!laftrates and gives them a greatet appearance of truth, it gives a moft 
fincere and peculiar delight to the mind.” 


_ 
“« 


rality 
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rality of readers, will probably appear to afford little matter ej. 
ther of curiofity or entertainment. Its utility alfo, in the pre- 
‘ fent enlarged ftate of the materia medica, may feem lefS to the 
faculty in general, than perhaps the erudite and refpectable au- 
thor might conceive, when he was firft induced to engage in the 
undertaking ; his motives for which he gives in his preface. 

“© The obfcurity which prevails in the dietic and medical rales of 
Hippocrates, for the prefervation of health, and the cure of difeafes, 
and in which wine is a principal article, firft induced me to enquire 
into the general nature and principles of wines; that I might be more 
capable of forming a true judgment of the wines of the ancients, par- 
ticularly thofe of Greece, and in what manner Hippocrates directed 
the ufe of them. From this previous information, it will be more 
eafy to explain the rules he has given, and to place them in a clearer 

light. 

on This fubject is the more deferving of attention, as Hippocrates 
has been univerfally allowed, by the beft judges among the ancients 
and moderns, to be the firft who raifed phyfick froma low and rude 
ftate, toa regular art and f{cience, and to have laid the true founda- 
tion of all medical knowledge ; which he greatly extended in his own 
time, and gave the beft rules for the future improvement of it. 

“¢ The ftyle of Hippocrates is remarkably elegant and concife ; but 
‘ as hedireéted his precepts to difciples, who were properly prepared to 
underftand them, he omits feveral minute circumftances relating to 
them, or any unneceflary repetition of the rules he had already 
given. 

«¢ Hence, from the diftance of time, after fo many centuries, 
many obfcure paflages muft unavoidably occur, not only in Hippo- 
crates, but in the beft ancient writers, on different fubjeéts ; efpeci- 
ally to thofe who are unacquainted with their ftyle and gencral prin- 
ciples. But this obfcurity is greatly increafed, whenever any me- 
chanic procefs is defcribed, in which there are feveral fucceffive ope- 
rations, which they always omit, as being then well known to all the 
artifts, and only mention the principal parts of it. ; 

‘© It was ufual with all the ancients to dilute thefe wines, efpeci- 
ally thofe of the ftrong kind, with a certain proportion of water. 
This cuftom prevailed in the time of Homer; but Hippocrates was 
the firft who applied wines to medical ufes, defcribed their various 
qualities, and adapted thefe vinous mixtures to different difeafes and 
conftitutions. 

‘* The materia medica was very imperfect and confined in the 
time of Hippocrates ; on which account he chiefly depended on his 
dietic regimen, and made a very extenfive ufe of thefe vinous mix- 
tures, to anfwer various, and even oppofite intentions. Thas by 
leffening the proportion of water to a certain degree, he made it the 
moft powerful cordial ; on whofe immediate efficacy he could with 
more certainty depend, and whofe force he could reftrain within 
more ftrict limits, than that of any medicine in his materia medica. 
In the fame manner, whenever his intention was to reftrain the mo- 
uon of the blood, and to make the vinous mixture the moft powerful 
and 
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and cooling diluent, he greatly increafed the proportion of water to 
the wine, which he reduced to fo low a degree of ftrength, as was 
only fufficient to.correét the inactivity of the water, and render it 
more capable of pervading the minute and more diftant veflels of the 
body. Butin the former cafe, the quantity of the wine is confined ; 
and in a particular tixture, tiredted by him in the moft depreffed 
motion of the blood, the quantity of water is equal to that of the 
wine; whereas in the ufual mixture of the flrongeft kind, it always 
exceeds it. Whilftin the latter cafe he often mentions his weak mix- 
tures, without. confining the quantity of water to any limits; and 
among the cooling drinks which he enumerates, as being proper in 
fevers, he mentions one, which is to be compofed of twenty-five 
parts of water, and one of Thafian wine. Thefe are remarkable in- 
ftances of the ftrength of the Greek wines, and of the moderate and 
prudent manner in which Hippocrates directed them. 

‘< It is not my intention to write a particular comment on Hippo- 
crates, whenever he direéts thofe vinous mixtures ; and I have dwelt 
no longer on them, than was neceffary to illuftrate, or explain, fome 
obfcure, or doubtful paffages, and to make fuch general obfervations 
on his rules of practice, as may more evidently point out his medical 
intentions. 

‘¢ In this enquity into the nature and qualities of the wines of the 
ancients, it will be neceffary to diftinguith the difference between 
them, when they were made and drank in their primitive or improved 
ftate, and when the manners and cuftoms of fucceeding ages were 
equally Ranger. Without this diftinction, feveral accounts relating 
to them, muft now appear not only obfcure, but often abfurd. This 
is evident from the different opinions of the commentators, who are 
particularly perplexed, and generally miftaken, whenever they at- 
tempt to explain feveral paffages in the “pans relating to their wines, 
and the manner of preparing, and drinking them. ‘Thefe impertec- 
tions, however, I do not cenfure with a critical feverity, or impute 
to a want of fuperior learning and judgment, for which fome of them 
were diftinguifhed, but to having employed their time to more ufe- 
ful purpofes, than enquiring into the minute circumttances of the 
wines of the anciénts.”” 

Thefe obfervations are divided into thirteen chapters. In the 
firft, the author treats of the nature and principles of wines in 
general. 

** From an analyfis of wine, he obierves, it appears, that its effen- 
tial, component parts, are found to confift of water, fine terrefrial, 

. faline, and oily parts, and the ardent /pirit. Different Wines contain 
thefe principles in a different proportion : while they are intimately 

_united, the wine continues tran/parent ; but when their union is 
diffolved, the water and fpirituous parts evaporate by a moderate de- 
gree of heat, and the /aline, oily, and terreftrial parts fubfide. oi 

In this firft chapter are alfo treated of, the procefs of making 
wine, atid the feveral ftages of its youth, maturity and old age, 
with the attendant circumftances. ; 

Chap. Il. treats of the wines of the amtient: in particular ; 

3 Gom- 
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commencing with the following encomium on this nob!e beve- 
rage. 

‘¢ From the moft early ages, wine is mettioned by the Aiforiens 
and poets, and feems to be almoft coeval with the fir produdtions 
from vegetables: the grapes became, at firft, a ufeful part of their 
aliment, and the recent exprefled juices a cooling drink. Thefe, by 
a fpontaneous fermentation, foon acquiring a vinous quality, fupplied 
them with a more grateful liquor, which ilrengthened and exhilerated 
their fpirits after labour, 

*¢’ The Indians, in the fame manner, difcovered fimilar virtues in 
their palw trees ; they firlt made incifions in the bark, with a view 
of drinking the cooling Jiquor which diftilled from them ; but foon 
found that by being kept in veflels, it acquired different and more 
agreeable qualities. 

«¢ In thefe times, they certainly drank their wine recent and pure, 
foon after the fermentation had ceafed ; but obferving that by ac- 
quiring a greater age, it became more generous, they with art and 
indaftry endeavoured to prepare, and preierve it for future ufe. This 
probably was the firft origin and progrefs of wine : it is mentioned, 
that Noah firft planted the viiie: and that wine was offered with 
bread by the patriarch. Melchifedech, amongit his firft fruits, as a 
well-pleafing facrifice to God. 

*¢ The pocts, who were infpired by it, celebrate its praife ; and 
not fatisficd with allowing it to bea moft ufeful human invention, al- 
cribe it to the gods, to Ofyris, Saturn, arid Bacchus, and called it 
their ambrofial nectar. Homer diflinguifhes it by’ the name of alo 
Sciov, 2 divine beverage. In his time the vine flourifhed, asid various 
wines were well known ; and by the praifés which he beftowed on 
them, he feems, as * Horace obferves, to have often experienced theit 
falutary effets : his heroes were animated by it in their councils, and 
in the field; and Neftor was not more remarkable for his length of 
years, than for his large draughts of wine. The women in his time 
were, equally with the men, allowed the ufe of it, which by.the Ro- 
mans, in the early time of the commonwealth, was denied to them ; 
and he celebrates Naufica for entertaining with it her virgin comi- 

anions. 

«¢ The greateft philofophers, legiflators, and phyficians,, give it 
due praifes, when -temperately taken ; and + Plato, who ftri¢tly. re- 
ftrains the ufe of it, and feverely cenfures the excefs, fays, that nothing 
more excellent or valuable than wine was ever granted by God to 
mankind. 

The author proceeds then to give a concife hiftory of the an- 
cient wines, deduced from Diofcorides, Galen, Pliny, Athenzus, 

Cato, Marcus Varro, Columella, and Andreas Baccius, the prin- 
cipal authors who have written particularly on this fubjec. 

In Chap. II. are laid down the rules, obferved by the.ancients, 
in making and preferving their genuine wines, and-in what man- 
ner they were adulterated. 


* Latdibus atguitor vinivinofus Homerus, © Epifte]. xix. ib, te 
+ Platoin lib. de Legibus. 
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Chap. IV. treats of the wine-cellars of the ancients, from 
which we fhall felect a fhort extract, that may not be ufelefs to 
eellar-men among the moderns. 

*¢ It is evident from the moit accurate experiments and obfer- 
vations, with equal judgment deduced from them, that all altera- 
tions, not only in fluid, but folid bodies, are owing to a certain des 
gree of motion in their parts, without which they muft always remain 
in the fame ftate, and unchanged. It is. likewife thence evident, that 
this conftant motion in all bodies is owing to the particles of elemen- 
tary fire, which are difperfed through every part of fpace, and entirely 
pervade them ; and, that there is no abfolute cold, or total depriva- 
tion of motion, in the parts of even the moft folid bodies ; which 
therefore mutt in a length of time lofe their texture and firmnefs, and 
begin to decay. 

“* It is the known property of fire to rarify all bodies in proportion 
to their different denfities : fluids therefore will be moft fufceptible of 
its influence; and as the degree of heat feldom perhaps continues 
exactly the fame in any place, but perpetually varies, they muft from 
thence be fucceffively rarified and contracted ; but the effects of this 
varying motion in fluids will be likewife different, according to their 
different nature. Wine is a fluid, which confifts of different com- 
ponent parts, whofe cohefion, and progrefs to maturity, depe.*, on 
certain uniform degrees of motion, fuitable to its ftrength, which will 
not fuddenly deftroy this cohefion, but ‘is fufficient to throw off its 
fuperfluous faline, refine and exalt its oily and fpirituous parts, sind 
weg bring it to its proper maturity, tranfparency, and flavour, 

ut by this continued progreffive motion, the umion and texture of 
its parts muft unavoidably, at length, begin to diffolve, a fediment to 
fubfide, and its colour and flavour to perifh. Whenever wine is re- 
duced to this ftate, it may more juftly be condemned, than prattifed, 
and diftinguifhed by the character of old wine: however, few wincs 
die of old age ; but by fome accident or negleét, perith before they 
arrive to their natural, final period. 

** Hence it is evident, that the fituation and ftrréture of a wine 
cellar, ought to be fuch, as will moft effectually defend the wine from 
the frequent variations of the external air, adjacent fires, and the 
agitation of carriages, and to preferve an equal degrec of heat ; though 
fome variations. muit be unavoidable. 

‘“* What degree of heat is beft fuited to different wines, can only be 
determined by experience and obfervation. But in general the lighter’ 
wines require a more cold and temperste fituation than the ftrong 
wines ; and what may gradually advance the/e‘to their maturity, may 
excite a new fermentation in the former, which is generally fatal to 
them: a defe& of a proper degree of heat will be likewife prejudicial 5 
and fudden cold and frofts are no lefs deftructive to them, than greater 
heats. It feems therefore evident, that the degree of heat in every 
wine cellar ought to be preferved above that of thirty-two in Faren- 
heit’s thermometer, which is the beginning freezing point ; and 
perhaps not much to exceed thirty-fix (efpecially in the light wines,) * 
under which no vegetable juices are fufceptible of fermentation. This 

* Frigus nimium omnem omnino fermentationem prohibet namque infra trigenta 
fox gradus caloris ultra vix progreditur. Boernaave Hift. Fermeat. tom. i. p. 187. 
Vou. Il. Ll inter 
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intermediate juft degree can only be determined by the thermometer ; 
for though the heat of the cellar is preferved nearly uniform, it will 
affect human bodies with a greater fenfe of cold in fummer, and of 
warmth in winter. 

Chap. V. * treats of the in/piffated wines. Of the nature and 
origin of thefe wines, is given the following account. 

** The Afiatics were early remarkable for their wines. The 
Greeks acquired the knowledge of their rules, and by their fuperior 
genius and induftry, greatly improved them. ‘Their wines were not 
exported to Italy, till a greater degree of affluence and luxury began 
to prevail among the Romans. Thefe long neglected the improve- 
ment of their own wines, and were more intent on extending their 
conquefts, and encouraging the finer arts. As the demands for their 
wines, and the price of them greatly encreafed, the Greeks foon de- 
parted from their ufual fimplicity in preparing them, aud by a more 
eafy and fhorter procefs, forced them into more early maturity, and 
exported much larger quantities. From this era the character of the 
Grecian wines began to decline ; few wines were exported genuine, 
and they began to apply themfelves more to the arts of adulterating, 
than of improving them. In fome time they became fo exquifitely 
fkilful in thefe frauds, that they not only imitated the wine of any 
parte ilar growth, but of any particular age. 

‘* In this degenerated {tate of thefe wines, fome among the Greeks 
endeavoured to recover their reputation and declining commerce; and 
by @ new particular procefs, made a more firm kind of wine, which 
not only exceeded all their former wines in its generous qualities, but 
was more durable: but this wine was of that peculiar nature, that 
after its ftate of muturity, as it advanced in age, it acquired a greater 
degree of confiftence. This feems to be the true origin and nature of 
thete celebrated wines, which in their decay were called infpiffated. 

** It was a prevailing cuftom agongft the Afiatics and Greeks, and 
thence derived to the Romans, to deitroy their enemies, and often 
themfelves, by poifon. Several preparations of this kind were made 
with fuch exquitite art, and different degrees of activity and ftrength, 
as to be quickly, or more flowly fatal. The phyficians with equal 
care endeavoured to difcover fuch f{pecific antidotes, as were capable 
of counteraéting the operation of theie poifons. ‘Thefe antidotes were 
generally prepared, by infuling their medicated ingrediencs in the beft 
and mott generous wines, which, by being heated over the fire, gra- 
dually acquired a firm confiltence ; and from this infpiffation, and 
their antifeptic quality become durable, and retained their virtues 
entire for many years.” 

Chap. VI, ¢ gives an account of the principal wines of the 
Campania Felix, and other parts of Italy. 


* By miftake in the printing, numbered VI. 

+ By a continuation of the miftal:e, numbered VIL. the printer fhould have given 
atible of contents ; by which, this blunder, unnoticed in the table of the erratay 
might have been corre¢ted.—The plate alfo, which the binder is direéted to place be 
tween pages 160 and 162, appears to be no other than that, which is placed at the 
b'ginning of the book, and on which the artift has engraved the word Frontifpiece.— 
Thete exrors thould have been correéted, but the purchafer on a curfory perufal only 
thould fuppote the book incomplete. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VII. Of the principal Greek and Afiatic wines. 

In Chap. VIII. our learned author enters on the luxurious and 
convivial cuftoms of the ancients, refpecting the manner of drink~ 
ing their wines ; giving an account of the ftructure and ufe of the 
Thermopolium (an engraving of which is given in the frontif- 
piece) with the previous preparations of the wines of the anci- 
ents, by diluting them with hot water, and cooling them in 
{now, 

“* It was a general cuftom, fays our author, to dilute all their 
wines with water, and on that account Hippocrates, and afterwards 
the fucceeding Greek phyficians, diftinguifhed them by a general di- 
vifion into two claffes; fuch as would beara fmall, or required a 
greater proportion of water to be mixed with them. The former, 
which were weak, required but a fmall quantity, but thofe of the 
ftrong kind required, in proportion to their ftrength, a larger quan 
tity of water to make them more grateful and falutary ; and to fome 
of their moft celebrated wines when old, this dilution was more 
neceflary, to give them a proper degree of fluidity, Though this 
was a general rule, yet in their unguarded hours of mirth, and on 
particular occafions, they often drank their ftrong wines without ob- 
ferving any tated rules of mixture or {trengih.” 

In common, however, we are told, that 

** The ancients were not more curious and judicious in the choice 
of their wines, than of the water with which they were diluted, in 
proportion to their different {trength, and prepared in a particular 
manner before they were brought to their tables. ‘The previous pre- 
parations of thefe wines greatly altered or improved the natural qua- 
lities of them. From the want of a fufficient knowledge and atcen- 
tion to thefe circumitances, feveral paflages in the hiftorians and poets 
relating to them have been miftakeu by the commentators, and fome 
moderns have cavilled about a yery material article, whether they 
ufually drank their liquors cold or warm ? 

‘* However, the manner of drinking thefe wines, as * Galen ex- 
prefsly obferves, was various, according to the habit or caprice of 
individuals ; fome drinking them cold, others hot or tepid, plain or 
mixed with a greater or le{s quantity of water; yet thefe are not to 
be confidered as the more eftablithed rvles which prevail in all coun- 
tries, and which chiefly determine the nature and qualities of their 
wines, and the manner of drinking them. But no part of hiftory is 
more evident, than that the Orientals, the Greeks, and Romans, 


‘ufually drank their liquors cold, and that they were taken warat only 


occafionally, and chiefly by valetudinarians, to whom they were of- 
ten direéted by phyficians as a neceflary part of their regimen. + Se- 
neca tells his infirm friend, when he inves him to fupper, that he 
fhall be entertained by him as a valetudinarian, and drink his wine 


* Meth. Med. Lib. vii. cap. 6. et Comment. in iii. Epidem. Hi meraciorem, ill 
fomunt dilutiorem, nonnulli temperatum: Sunt qui frigidam, alii calidam, atque 
utramque avt de more, aut infueti biberant. : ; 

_ $ Canabis tanquam xgery fed omnia ifta perferemus, forbitones et calidam, quod 
intollerabile delicatis et luxu fluentibus. Ep. 73. . 
l2 diluted 
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diluted and warmed; areftraint which, in their ftate, they muft fub. 
mit to; but which, to the delicate and luxurious, would be intole. 
rable. * Martial particularly complains of this difagreeable reftraint, 
and ardently withes to return to his cooling draughts. But the beft 
phyficians condemned this habit, when too long continued. + Hip- 
pocrates enumerates the various bad effects of the continued abufe of 
warm diluting liquoys, from a gradual increafing relaxation of the 
veffels, and particularly of the nervous fyftem, to a total imbecillity. 
of mind and body. { Athenaus fays, the Rhodians were remark- 
able for their pale effeminate complexion, which they acquired from 
the exceffive ufe of warm water. § Juvenal cenfures them on the 
fame account, and || Martial humouroufly ridicules Sabellus. Au- 
guftus, who had enervated his conftitution by this regimen, was 
cured by Antonius Mufa, who particularly direted him to drink his 
wine cold, and to ufe cold bathing. + Pliny likewife mentions, that 
Claudius was cured of an obftinate diforder arifing from the fame 
¢aufe, by his phyfician, who advifed him to drink his wine cold, 
and gives that as a motive for his fon being afterwards made quettor. 

‘* Several who have been induced to think that the ancients ufually 
drank their wine and water warm, have fallen into this error, from 
not making a diftinétion between the different manner in which the 
valetudinarians and healthy ufually drank their wines; and from a 
fuperficial attention to fome remarkable paffages, which, though 
produced by them to fupport their opinion, when rightly confidered, 
are the ftrongeft evidences againft it. It was a common and a pru- 
dent cuftom among the ancients, to boil the water before it was af- 
terwards ufed cold. The Greek phyficians particularly condemn 
crude water as flatulent, and apt to opprefs the ftortach ; for all wa- 
ter being in fome degree impregnated by the foil through which it 
paffes, or in which it has long ftagnated, becomes by boiling more 
pure; the active impure parts exhale ; and the more heavy, when 
it cools, fubfide ; the infects with which it often abounds are de- 
ftroyed, and it is rendered more light and falutary. But another im- 
portant ufe was made of this previoufly boiled water, which not only 
clearly explains the fenfe of thefe paw ay but points out the man- 
ner in which they drank their wines, and the peculiar nature and 
qualities of them. They did not think it fufficient to dilute their 
wines with the pureft cold water, but, to gratify their tafte, they, 
frequently added fnow, or ice, which were apt to vitiate the water 
by their impurities. But the manner of cooling and diluting their 
wines was greatly improved, by immerfing the veflel which contained 


* Setinum, dominzque nives denfique trientes 
Quando ego vos, medico non prohibente bibame. Lib. vi. Ep. 86+ 
Et potet calidam qui mihi livet aquam. Ib, 
+ Aph. xvi. Sedt. 5. 
+ Lib. viii. Et Cal. Rhodig. Lib. xix. cap. 6, Rhodios effe Spatalones et Fher- 
Mopolas id eft fluere deliciis et calidum bibere. 3 
§ Forftan imbelleis Rhodios, unétamque Corinthum 
Defpicias merito. Sat. viii. ¥. 112, 112. ~ 
|| Natali pallere fuo, ne calda Sabello, desis, lib. xii, Ep. 60¢ 
+ Likgr. cap. t.——Lib, xxv, 
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the wine mixed with boiled water, into fnow; by which means it 
very quickly received a more pure, equal, and interffe degree of cold- 
ne(s, and is on that account particularly diftinguifhed by Martial *, 
«¢ This invention + Pliny afcribes to Nero, who valued himfelf 

more on this improvement in luxury, than Auguftus did on encou- 
raging the finer arts; but though he might have been the firft who 
introduced the more frequent ufe of it at Rome, it was undoubtedly 
avery ancient cuftom, Celfus gives to Afclepiades the merit of re- 
vivigg it among the Greeks, ~ Heredotus mentions, that when the 
king of Perfia went with his army on an expedition, he drank ne 
water but what had been taken from the river Choafpes, which be- 
ing firft boiled, and afterwards received into filver veffels, was con- 
veyed in four wheeled machines, drawn by mules, wherever he went, 
and kept folely for the ufe of the king, § Athenzus confirms this 
account, and mentions the manner in which this royal water was 
conveyed and preferved, and fays it was of the lighteft and mo 
grateful kind. {| Alexander, in his Indian expedition, at the fiege 
of Petra, directed thirty pits to be made as refervoirs for fnow, which 
were covered with ftraw, to defend it againit the external air; with 
this his wine and water was cooled. @ Galen, who was long ac- 
quainted with this method of preparing the water in his own country. 
particularly recommends it; and fays, that the cuftom then prevailed 
at Rome of preparing their water by firft boiling it, and afterwards 
cooling it in fhow, and that it was then called Decoéta. This dif- 
tinguifhing term therefore not only denotes cold water, which had 
been boiled, but which had been afterwards made more exquifitely 
cold, by being cooled with ice or fnow ; which is ftrongly expreffed 
by + Juvenal, and diftinguifhed by ** Martial with the name of No- 
bile Frigus, 

s This prevailing cuftom not only contributed to make their wines 
more agreeable and falutary, but the hot water was often neceflary 
to diffoive their more infpiffated and old wines. Several paflages in 
the poets, which only regard this previous and elegant preparation 
of the water, either appear obfcure, or have been miftaken for the 
manner in which they drank their wines. Thus +f Horace, 


% Non potare nivem, fed aquam potare regentem 
De nive, commentaeft ingeniofa fitis. Lib. xiv. Ep. 117. 

+ Neronis principes hoc inventum fueris decoquere aquam, vitorque dimiflam in 
Nives refrigerare, ita voluptas frigoris contingit fine vitio nivis omnem itaque doco¢tam 
utiliorem eff convenit item calefactam citius refrigerari nobiliflimo hoc invenio, Lib. 
XXxxi. , 

t Kat $y xas vdwe ame Te Xoamciw Worms ad aytlas Te Wage Sura eeovTog, Te 
prove Bacirsug ariver, xar adAw ovdeveg Grovame’ Tere de Xoawoew Te datos awetnuevy, 
Wohhat apakas TET EAKUKAGL NPALOVEIAE nouleras ey aeyugeiors aylesocs STOVT As OF OL ay 
sAavvos txacgort. In Clio, cap. 1. 

§ Ctefius Cnidius, apud Athen. Lib. ii. cap.2. 

|| Chares Mytellen. apud Athen, lib, iii. cap.21- 

@] 2¢ ey Puen cusvae Weg ever argc Geguasvovles xalaceuny, nv avlos argorayogevacy 
Atxodlay. Meth. Med. Lib. vit. cap. 4. 

+ Frigidior Geticis petitur decofta pruinis. Sat.-5.'v. 50. 

%*# Quo tibi d-co¢te nobile frigus aque. Lib. xiv. Ep. 116. 

++ Quo Chium pretio cadum ven Ni 
Mercemur; quis aquam temperet ignibus. Lib. iii. Ode 19. 
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when he endeavours to difengage his friend Telephus from his an- 
xious attention to ferious affairs and ftudies, excites him, with his 
peculiar fpirit, to direct his thoughts to what a much more con- 
duce to his real happinefs; how they may purchafe a cafk of the beft 
Chian wine? And who can beft prepare the boiled water, that, when 
cooled in fnow, it may be drank in the greateft perfeétion ? Which 
is undoubtedly the true fenfe of this paflage, but miftaken by all the 
commentators.” 
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POLITIC §&, 
Arr. X. Seafonable Advice, to the Members of the Britifo Parliament, 


concerning Conciliatory Meafures with America ; and an Ad of Per- 

petual Infolvency, for Relicf of Debtors: with fome Striftures on the 

Reciprocal Duties of Sovereigns and Senators. 8vo. 1s. Bew, 

We are told from the /ef {criptural authority that there is nothing 
like a word in feafon,.—We are told, by the next keft authoritygthat 
a WorD to the WIsE is enough.—Both may be true, and yet hole 
volumes, publifhed both in feafon and out of feafon to the roofitsn, 
may turn out like the founding of brafs and the tinkling of the cymbal. 
“* It was firft intended, fays this writer, in an advertifement prefixed to 
this pamphlet, to have fent it abroad while the parliament was fitting ; 
but, on maturer reflection, it was judged better to delay the publi- 
cation, till a period of coolnefs, and leifure, when, the recefs, may 
= the members a fitter opportunity to confider its arguments.— 

Vith this view, it has been poftponed; and with this view it now 
makes its appearance.” ; 

It had been well if this advifing author, when he was fo good and 
fo coniiderate as to give the members ot the legiflature time to grow 
cool at leifure, had taken the pains or had the patience to cool him- 
felf: for really he feems to be a very warm writer.—He has the 
boidue/s to addrefs the legiflature on two points, the moft important 
and interefting now betore them!—He has the weakne/s to found 
the fuccefs of his addrefs on the principles of jufice and bumanity.— 
Poor ignorant devil! He may be cool and hot again before he re- 
fiects that neither the /egiflative, nor executive part of government in 
this devoted country are influenced either by the principles of juflice 
or humanity—devoted, net ‘* a facrifice to the gods ;” perhaps 
** fcarce a due difpenfation under the decrees of Providence,” but an 
immolation to the demons of deitruction :—Without meaning to point 
at any particular perfonages, this is undoubtedly the cate in general. 
We fhould otherwife never have feen, what we have feen of late 
years, fo many private aéts of parliament pafled under colour 0 
public purpofes, and fo many public aéts pajid dy, to ferve private 
purpofes, 

Had this writer, we fay, taken the time and pains to grow cool 
nd confiderate enovgh to give fuch advice as an individual might 
prefume 
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prefume to give the whole body of the legiflature ; he muft have re- 
flected that his /feafonable advice, about conciliatory meafures with the 
Americans at leat, is quite out of jza/on.—Adlum off de re repudblica ! 
In plain Englith, it is all over, either with ws or them, if not with 
both.—We thall therefore pafs over all this writer has faid, (and yet 
he has faid fome things not amifs) about America. 

Again, the precipitancy of his zeal is fhewn by the very title he 
has given the next divifion of his fubje&. ‘* An Actof Perpetual In- 
folvency !”? Heaven forbid! He means, furely, what our attorneys 
would call ‘* a Perpetual Ad of Infolvency,” a ceffio bonorum on the 
part of the debtor, anda compulfory acquital on the part of his 
creditors ; conformable to the cuftom of all chriftian countries, in 
which the principles of humanity, equity, and the civil law prevail. 

In this country, ofa piece with the reft of its police, nobody fuffers 
fo little by infolvency asa rafcally infolvent, and nobody fo much as 
an honett infolvent debtor. Hence it is that, taking advantage of the 
bankrupt-acts, an artful hypocrite or a daring cheat repeatedly be- 
comes infolvent, till at length he is found able to drive on a capital 
bufinefs on immenfe credit, and to retire from trade with an inde- 
pendent fortune. The reverfe of the picture is an honeft, humble, 
and therefore meanfpirited abject wretch ; who, on his firft failure, 
falls into that abyfs of ruin, from which the undifcriminating hand 
of public juftice, in acountry like this, hardly ever relieves him.— 
It as with propriety the writer objects againft individuals being al- 
lowed (as in the cafe of debt and no other) to do himfelf juftice, or 
rather to exercife his cruelty, on: the perfon fuppofed to have of- 
fended him. 

* Let, fays he, the creditor make 4is appeal—What fays he more, 
than the old ftory: that money is his due ; goods have been delivered ; 
taxes are heavy ; he had a fum to make up ; his wife muft be maintained; 
times are hard, and the creature, whofe body he has purchafed, muft 
lie defencelefs, in a place of confinement, which of all others is the 


‘deareft, (a fecond initance of legiflative wifdom) till the account is 


difcharged. Such is the language, of little authority. Legiflation 
has put power into his hand, and his heart is paltry enough to enjoy 
it. But what, after all, is, for the moft part, his triumph? Why, 
truly this—He has the poor, wretched perfon, at his command. He 
can literally fay to him, Thus far, fellow, fhalt thou go, and np far- 
ther. Your liberty is mine, and I will limit it to the verge of fo many feet. 
What a privilege to a Chriftian ! How foothing to his heart! What 
an honour to his character !—Would I then, (fays the fons of trade, 
ever ftricklers for their prerogative) fap the credit of the nation, or 
have the debtor go totally uncontrouled ? Neither—But I would have 
credit in a great many cafes reftrained, becaufe that re(triction, 
would infinitely decreafe the number of debtors. I am aware, that 
in fome points, credit is the very fupport of commerce. In others, 
it is an encouragement to every {ubterfuge and fraud ; every whim of 
abfurdity ; and every caprice of foppery. We live, gentlemen, you 
are aware, in the moft credulous country upon earth: with all his 
boaited folidity, felf-love, and intelligence, an Englifh tradefinan 1s 
the eafeit fool of artifice imaginable. Although every news-paper 
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accommodates him with a caution; though every friend affords him 
a hint: and every brother of the bufinefs, is a pathetic example, to 
point out his danger, he is till the obftinate dupe of appearance; and 
repofes an unbounded confidence in the promifes of every thewy ftrane 
ger. It is the general rule to lodge all the blame upon the debtor: 
but this, is only becaufe his fpirit is bent to the earth by obligation: 
and there is fomething in the nature of dependence, that ties the 
tongue of oratory itfelf. Another great and good reafon for this, is, 
becaufe in fact, the intriguing clafs of tradefmen all hang together: 
and it is not undiverting, to obferve the wonderful fimilarity in their 
fentiments, on the article of demand. In the liberal fcience of dun- 
ning, and threatening, there is indeed as far as I have obferved, little 
variation. ‘They are all, or mottly, in one prevailing key of com- 
plaint—very forry to put a man into jail, but very much refolved to 
keep him there, as long as the laws permit. It is true, that they 
ftand in the field of argument, upon the moft advantageous ground ; 
the prifoner is fafe, and therefore the creditor tells the ftory his own 
way; confequently, till the matter comes before a court of juttice, 
and even there, circumftances are not always enough examined, the 
poor jail-bird is the burthen of mechanie reprobation, among all the 
connections ef the creditor, who has very ottca the impudence to calt 
a man the grofleft names, merely becaufe he has been reduted to little 
uncomfortable fhifts, which, by the bye, it is not two to one, his 
own affifting villainies, have not brought-about. But this almoft di- 
grefing, I beg permiffion, gentlemen, more nicely to join the thread. 
A man, however acquainted with life, and the manners of this coun- 
try, knows very well, where the error ousht to be very frequently to 
be divided. Let us, in the firft place, look cautioufly into the tricks 
of thofe tradefmen, who are particularly concerned in the equipment 
of the human body; thofe who fit one man to figure before another, 
viz. taylors, merchants, maniua-makers, millinmers, &c. &¢. are there 
greater mifchiefs than fome of thefe in the whole community? Do 
they not furniia fharpers, rakes, minors, proftitutes, &c. &c. &c. 
with the mott coft!y goods of their fhops, and wealth of their ware- 
houfes? Do not hundreds of them at leaft, know the condutt, and 
eharacters, of tliefe fort of cuftomers ?—True, but they, truft it feems 
upon: the hope of being paid, within fach a term of years, and charg- 
ing accordingly, can afford to lie fo long out of their money.—Fie 
upon it! Alas! Gentlemen, are not the promifes of many a noble 
family brought, by thefe means, to utter deftruétion ? commonly to 
a jail—not in—frequently to the gallows, by fellows, who upon the 
chance of the cuftomer's reaching one and twenty, or furviving the 
Parent, abfolately force finery into their hands, and compel them into 
credit. Thereiis‘a period, in human life, at which external fplen- 
dour is almoft itrefiftible—Decoration, is the firft point that feizes 
the ftvipling- upon his firft coming to the metropolis: his acquain- 
tances foon introduce him to men who will humour his paffion; in 
confequence of this, he is creffed, in all the trim of tafte; and, as he 
1s told, nay, as he fees it is not elegant'to be feen twice together in 
the fame fuit, he orders all the luxurious varieties of the wardrobe ; 
and, in this manner, while his indutirious father is peshaps anxioutly 
; I ’ denying 
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denying himéelf a coat, that he may not break in upon the referves 
which he has made for his child, the child is privily in arrears with 
the taylor, to the amount of haif bis fortune. 

*¢ The prefent age is, likewife, you know, gentlemen, diftine 
guifhed by a fociety of wretches, to the bane of our youth, and the 
difgrace of our country, known by the fpecious appellation of Bro- 
kers,—an.aflociation, by whofe means young gentlemen are enabled 
to exhauft their eftates many years before they come into pofleffion, 
This anticipation of their inheritance,—this clandeiline method of 
felling their birthrights, is now fo fafhionable a matter, that the ad- 
vertifements which announce it to the public, bring a very confider- 
able {um into theftamp office. Perfons difpofed to fell, may, we are 
told, always depend upon difpatch and fecrecy ; fo that a divine may 
barter for his church preferment, an annuitant truck for his life, and 
a widow traffic for her jointure, without any body being the wifer, 
that is, they may be all cozened, without any perfon’s being made a 
party tolaugh atthem. This, I confefs is fome confolation; for ri- 
dicule is fuch an addition to ruin, as no dupe can bear. But it does 
not take from the feandal of the practice ; for, befides this way of ef- 
fecting the deftruction of young people, and of making the difpofal 
of every comfortable property eafy, it tends immediately to all other 
mifchiefs. When the fpendthrift has ftripped bimfelf to the laft gui- 
nea, and in the courfe of a voluptuous profufion, has.acquired aa 
habit of expence, what, gentlemen, mutt be the confequence? The 
deficiencies of the purfe, will often be fupplied by the piftol ; and 
when that refource fails, a man of fpirit frequently finds a refource 
from the, horror of his refletions, by tying the halter round his owa 
neck: at beil—this brokerage bufinefs produces much neceflity, flings 
a young fellow upon expedients, and in the progrefs of fhifts, induces 
him to borrow and run in debt wherever he is able. Hence, arifes 
alfo, yearly, a prodigious number of prifoners.—-But what fhall we 
fay of the times before us, when we contemplate the known fact of 
forcing thofe women, who have lott their innocence, to lofe alfo their 
liberty ? How many wretches are there in this town, who urge the 
unfortunate, to buy every fhewy bauble, and glittering gewgaw, till 
having her once within their power, her perfon is at their command ? 
and when her beauty is tarnifhed in their fervice, or lofes its ac- 
cuftomed price, they can be at laft gratified by throwing her into a 
prifon, and there fuffer her to pafs the refidue of a life, which anxiety 
and difeafe have rendered unferviceable.” 

The-cafe of fuch perfons, as are defcribed by this writer, undoubt- 
edly calls for commiteration, but as fummum jus fumma injuria, as ju- 
ftice unlefs tempered by humanity often degenerates into cruelty, fo 
the indulgence of humanity, in a fingle initance, unlefs corrected by 
juftice, would often prove more cruel, by its confequences, in a thou- 
fand. Not that we imagine the motives of humanity acting merely 
as fuch, have much influence among men of Law. They may pof- 
fibly creep fometimes into our courts with fome of the jury, but we 
believe they are hardly ever voluntarily introduced, or given an op- 
portunity of fealing in, under countenance or connivance of the loag 


robe or its adherents.~We the mose readily pais this cenfure, as in 
the 
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the cafe before us, the principles of juftice feem as little attended to 
as the motives of humanity. ‘The imprifonment of an infolvent 
debtor at the will of his creditors, ina country where the giving credit 
is voluntary in the creditor, and the incurring a debt is not criminal 
in the eye of the law, is a folecifm in civil polity. It is, indeed, 
inconfiftent as unjuft, under a government that admits imprifonment 
in criminal cafes to be a punifhment, and to wipe off, in a few months, 
both the feandal and the crime of impofture, perjury, and even pe- 
derafty : while a debtor, perhaps an honeft one (not that our wife 
lawgivers make any difference in this cafe between the honeft man 
and the villain) thall be fuffered to pine in penury for weeks, months, 
YEARS, without paying off the leaft item from the fcore of his credi- 
tors’ demands *.—A late plea againft a goal-delivery of infolvent 
debtors, is that our goals are full of cheats, twindlers, and {mugglers, 
who even carry on their artful impoftures and depredations on the 
public, by the help of their accomplices, even while they themfelves 
are confined within the walls of a prifon. But this is fo far from 
heing a plaufible plea for keeping fuch perfons confined, as mere 
debtors, that it urges the neceffity of making a diftintion between 
fraud and misfortune ; of more feverely punifhing the guilty, and 
alleviating the chaftifement of the innocent. 

A writer, of more pith of declamation than the prefent, hath ex- 
patiated on the prefent fubjet in a manner, we cannot refrain, on 
this-occafion, from tranfcribing. 

“* Fam atraid, fays he, that thofe who are beft acquainted with the 
ftate of our prifons, will confefs that my conjecture is too near the 
truth, when I fuppofe that the corrofion of refentment, the heavinefs 
of forrow, the corruption of confined air, the want of exercife, and 
fometimes of food, the contagion of difeafes from which there is no 
retreat, and the feverity of tyrants againft whom there can be no re- 
fuitance, and all the complicated horrors of a prifon, put an end every 
year to the life of one in four of thofe that are fhut up fron the com- 
mon comforts of human life.” 

‘** The mifery of gaols, fays the fame writer, is not half their evil ; 
they are filled with every corruption which poverty and wickednefs 
can generate between them; with all the fhamelefs and profligate 
enormities that can be produced by the impudence of ignominy, the 
rage of want, and the malignity of defpair. In a prifon the awe of 
the publick eye is loft, and the power of the law is fpent; there are 


* And yet it is many years ago, fince a fage of the law, in a fit of humanity that 
snfcéied, however, none of his brethren, declared from the bench, that he thought a 
year’s imprifonment adequate to a debt of a thoufand pounds——The fiat jujtisia of 
the lawyers quibbled off this declaration, by objeéting that, though the debter might 
tutter a thoufand pound’s worth of mortification within the time limited, the creditor 
had not reaped a thoufand pound’s worth of fatisfaétion ; and that juftice thould be 
equally done to both parties. ‘ 

_Tf it were neceflary, however, that every infolvent debtor fhould be mortified till 
his creditor be fatisfed, our prifons would be the grave of more of our fellow-crea- 
voresthan they are. At the fame time, if creditors im general were to declare of what 
kind and degree is the fatisfaétion they get by capfiniag debtors in prifon, we believe ~ 
prodence and policy would join juftice and humanity, to throw open the prifon doors 
for all its infolvents, not accufed, and liable io be convidted of fraud and impofture. 
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few fears, there are no blufhes. The lewd inflame the lewd the au- 
dacious harden the audacious. Every one fortifies himfelf as he can 
againit his own fenfibility, endeavours to praétife on others the arts 
which are praétifed on himfelf, and gains the kindefs of his aflociates 
by fimilitude of manners. , 

«¢ Thus fome fink amidf their mifery, and others furvive only ta 
propagate villainy. It may be hoped that our lawgivers will at length 
take away from us this power of ftarving and depraving one another ¢ 
But, if there be any reafon why this inveterate evil fhould not be re~ 
moved in our age, which true policy has enlightened beyond any for- 
mer time, let thofe, whofe writings form the opinions and the prac- 
tices of their contemporaries, endeavour to transfer the reproach of 
fuch imprifonment from the debtor to the creditor, till univerfal in- 
famy fhall purfue the wretch, whofe wantonnefs of power, or revenge 
of difappointment. condemns another to torture and to ruin ; till he 
fhall be hunted through the world as an enemy to man, and find in 
riches no fhelter from contempt. 

«¢ Surely, he whofe debtor has perifhed in prifon, though he nay 
acquit himfelf of deliberate murder, muft at leaft have his mind 
clouded with difcontent, when he confiders how much another has 
fuffered from him; when he thinks on the wife bewailing ber huf- 
band, or the children begging the bread which their father would 
have earned. If there are any made fo obdurate by avarice or cruel- 
ty, as to revolve thefe confequences without dread or pity, I muft 
leave them to be awakened by fome other power, for I write only to 
human beings.” 

Setting humanity entirely afide, the cui Jono, of unlimited impri- 
fonment for debt, recurs every moment to every man of common- 
fenfe. 

“* The end of all civil regulations, fays the writer above quoted, 
is to fecure private happinefs from private malignity ; to keep indi- 
viduals from the power of one another; but this end is apparently 
negleéted, when a man, irritated with lofs, is allowed to be the judge 
of his own caufe, and to affign the punifhment of his own pain; 
when the diftinction between guilt and unhappinefs, between cafualty 
and defign, is intrufted to eyes blind with intereft, to underftandings 
depend by refentment. 

“© Since poverty is punifhed amongft us as a crime, it — at 
leaft to be treated with the fame lenity as other crimes; the offender 
ought not to languifh at the will of him whom he has offended, but 
to be allowed fome appeal to the juftice of his country. There can 
be no reafon, “why any debtor fhould be imprifoned, but that he may 
be compelled to payment; and a term fhould therefore be fixed, in 
which the creditor fhould exhibit his accufation of concealed property. 
If fuch property can be difcovered, let it be given to the creditor; it 
the charge is nog offered, or cannot be proved, let the prifoner be 
difmiffed. 

“¢ Thofe who made the laws, have apparently fuppofed, that every 
deficiency of payment is the crime of the debtor. But the truth is, 
that the creditor always fhares the aét, and often more than fhares the 


guilt of improper trait. It feldom happens thas any man imprifons 
anothe: 
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avother but for debts which he fuffered to be contraéted, in hope of 
advantage to himfelf, and for bargains in which he proportioned his 
profit to his own opinion of the hazard; and there is no reafon, why 
ene fiould punifh the other, for a contract in which both concurred, 

«« Many of the inhabitants of prifons may juftly complain of harder 
treatment. He that once owes more than he can pay, is often ob- 
liged to bribe his creditor to patience, by encreafing his debt. 
Worfe and worfe commodities, at a higher and higher price, are 
forced upon him; he is impoverifhed by compulfive traffick, and at 
Jaft overwhelmed, in the common receptacles of mifery, by debts, 
which, without his own confent, were accumulated on his head. To 
the relief of this diftrefs, no other objection can be made, but that 
by an eafy diffolution of debts, fraud will be left without punifhment, 
and imprudence without awe, and that when infolvency fhall be no 
Jonger punifhable, credit will ceafe. 

** The motive to credit, is the hope of advantage. Commerce 
can never be ata flop, while one man wants what another can fup- 
ply ; and credit will never be denied, while it is likely to be repaid 
with profit.. Ife that trufts one whom he defigns to fue, is criminal 
by the act of truft; the ceffation of fuch infidious traffick is to be de- 
fired, and no reaieon can be given why a change of the law fhould 
impair any other. 

** We fee nation trade with nation, where no payment.can be 
compelled. Mutual convenience produces. mutual confidence, and 
the merchants continue to fatisfy the demands of each other, though 
they have nothing to dread but the lofs of trade. 

*¢ It is vain to continue an inftitution, which experience fhews to 
be ineffectual. We have now imprifoned one generation of debtors 
after another, but we do not find that their numbers leflen. We 
have.now learned, that rafhnefs and imprudence will not. be deterred 


from taking credit; let us try whether fraud and avarice may be 


more eafily reftrained from giving it.” 

It is a minifterial writer, who reafons thus, in favour of a ftanding 
aét of infolvency; for, as to occaiional and partial ones, experience 
hath fhewn that they tend only, like our bankrupt-laws, to ferve the 
fraudulent and injure the unfortunate, whether debtor or creditor. 


Art. XI. A Difcourfe on the Euglifh Conftitution; extrafed from a late 
emincut Writer, and applicable to the prefent Times, 8vo. 1s. Robinfon. 
In the preface to this difcourfe we are told it was written by a gen- 


-tleman eminently fkilled in the Englifth law, who had ftudied the 


conftitution with integrity of mind, and has repre/ented it with very 
great ability—We with the prefacer had told us who this repre/enter 
or reprefintative of the Englith conftitution was or is, and where his 
reprefentation of it may be met with: for, as to the pamphlet before 
us, we find nothing in it but a miferabl vefentation of the nature 
of allegiance, and as weak an attempti§6 enforce the exploded doc- 
trines of. paffive obedience and non-refiflance. 

** Tn all governments, fays this writer, that ever were or can be, 
the fupreme power, wherever it is lodged, is and muft be uncantroul- 
able and irrefiftible. ‘That isa truth included in the notion of autho- 
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rity or power, for the one being granted, thé other follows; as two 
and two are equal with four, becaufe, in the idea, they are one and 
the fame. Government retiftible is no government, and thofe, wha 
fay the contrary, are to be talked with no more than f{ceptics in phi- 
lotophy, who pretend to doubt every thing, even of their own ef~ 
fence, which that very doubting demonftrates. So that, in any fettled 
ftate, the fupreme power, whether it refides in one, a few, or many, 
may not be lawfully refifted, in any cafe whatfoever, by any coercive 
force.” 

Need we give any farther fpecimen of the principles of this emis 
nent difcourfer on the Britifh conititution? 


Art. XII. The Speech of his Grace the Duke of Manchofter, againft the 
Bill, to probibit all Intercourfe with the Colonies, 4to. 1s. Kearileys 


His Grace of Manchefter fays little that is quite new on this very 


interefting fubje&t. Indeed the arguments for and againit the billin . 


queftion are too obvious not to fuggeft themfelves, without a prompter, 
to the dulleft politician. —Of this patriotic Pecr’s oratory and mode of 
argumentation, however, as our readers will probably be pleafed to 
have a fpecimen, here it is. 

‘© The bill is a bill of abfolute hoftility, a meafure of anger, which 
is to prohibit all intercourfe with the inhabitants of the colonies, to 
feize the goods and properties of all, without diftin€tion, and involve 
the innocent’and guilty in one common ruin. But there is another 
danger that will attend this plan. ‘The army may, perhaps, think 
they have equal claim to equal encouragement, and what a fcene of 
confufion that may lead to cannot come witbin defcription. 

‘¢ My lords, this ftrange meafure never has béen attempted in 
former commotions. ‘Thirty years ago, when rebellion fhook this 
land ; when our late fovereign had not a province, fcarce a town left 
in his obedience in the north part of this ifland—the intercourfe with 
Scotland ftill was left open; the ports were not fhut up; trade was 
permitted. Should fuch a mifery ever revifit this country—fhould 
another rebellion break forth in the north of Britain, will not the 
foldier from this precedent, be inclined to call on you, ere he marches 
againft the enemy, to engage to hyn the plunder of thofe he is to 
fight? May not the exigencies of the time, the neceflities of the 
ftate, force you to comply and to promife confiication of the property 
of thofe he is employed to fubdue. 

** My lords, 1 muft further obferve, that the provifions of this bill 
aéts in dire&t oppofition to that great palladium of our liberty, the 
Bill of Rights. Our anceftors, well knowing the bad practices of 
former times, in their claim of rights at the revolution, wifely de- 
clared, that all grants of confifcations, previous to the conviction of 
the parties, are illegal and void. The bill confifcates not the pro- 
perty of individuals only, but of provinces and of nations. The 
mode of trial prepofed for their property, is fach, as cannot give 
them juftice ; nay, that trial ishaftened on, under fevere penalties of 


delay. The prepatory examinations are to be fniflied within five 


days, 
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days, ménition iffued within three, the claims made within twenty s 
what probability can there be of fairly profecuting the claim, where 
the claimant is deemed an enemy, and the claim to be heard in an 
enemy’s court. My lords, the nation is plunged deep in civil blood ; 
but before we imbrue it further, permit me to put it to your lordfhips 
confciences, to the ferious confideration of that right reverend bench, 
who are placed amongft us, to moderate the great fervour of a lay 
lord’s zeal, well to reflect, whether there now remains a juftifiable 
caufe to profecute the war, a reafon, a pretext, other than that of 
falfe national honour. I am not furprifed that fome of the younger 
lords in this houfe, have been through mifreprefentation or mifin- 
formation induced to join in thefe plans of violence, and thought the 
eaufe was virtue: Their high and noble fpirits fcorned to floop to 
the demand of American vaffals, for fuch they have been deemed. 
The fword muft decide the conteft, for glory leads the way. My 
lords, I am not infenfible to the ardour that is ftill heroic. Whenin 
Curtius I follow the courfe of Alexander’s conquefts, I feel a glowing 
with to emulate the virtues which fhone at Arabela; when in the 
plains of Pharfalia, Cafar gives the world a mafter, my mind is filled 
with the idea of the Victor ; nay, my lords, when at Bender I behold 
Charles the Twelfth, with his little fuite, defying the power of the 
Ottoman empire, I cannot but feel interefted in the fate of the Quix- 
ote hero. But, my lords, when the mind reflects that the glory of 
the conqueror is built on the wild wafte of humanity ; unlefs juftice 
— the fword of War; heroifm like this muft ftrike horror to 
e foul. 
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Arr. XIII. On Illicit Love. Written among the Ruins of Godfiow 
Nunnery, near Oxford. By Fobn Brand, A. B. of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 4to. 1s. 6d. Saint, Newcaftle—Wilkie, London. 


As an apology for the publication of this little poem, which how- 
ever, needed no apology, is prefixed the wc advertifement. 

“ Godftow is at prefent a ruin on the margin of the Ifis, at a fmall 
diftance from Oxford. It was formerly a houfe of Nuns, famous 
perhaps on no account fo much as for having been the burial-place 
of Rofamond, daughter of Lord Clifford, the beautiful paramour of 
Henry the Second. This monarch is faid to have built a labyrinth 
at Wood{tock to conceal her from his jealous queen, who, during 
his abfence, when he was called away by an unnatural rebellion of 
his fons, at the fuppofed inftigation of their mother, found means to 
get accefs to her, and compelled her to fwallow poifon. Frequent 
walks in this delightful recets, facred to the moments of contempla- 
tion, fuggetted the following thoughts, for the pubjication of which, 
let the alarming progrefs of lewdnefs, and confequentty of licentiouf- 
nefs of manners, which indeed threatens the diflolution of our ittate, 
be accepted as an apology.” 

After fome general reflections on the principal circumftances of the 
well-known tale of fair Rofamond, and fome very good advice to ro 
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youth of both fexes, the author breaks into the following apoftrophe 
to Love; which we give as a fpecimen of his performance. 

Hail holy flame! ztherial pure defire ! 

Enliv’ning man as erft Prometheus’ fire ! 

All Nature kindles at thy burfting beam, 

And lands with life and ocean’s waters teem ! 

Thy ray on Greenland’s icy mountains glows, 

And keener burns ’mid Zembla’s frozen fnows ! 

To Glory’s heav'nly heights how doft thou lead, 

The facred fource of ev'ry daring deed ! 

By thee the foldier’s dauntlefs bofom’s fteel’d, 

When danger braves him in th’ embattled field ; 

Love points the falchion, fpeeds the feythed car, 

And beauty’s fpoils repay the wounds of war! 

For thee the ftatefman plans his deep defign, 

And by thy light the court’s gay circles fhine. 

Thy pow’r e’en pall’d ambition’s vot’ries prove, 

And Care finds refpite in the arms of Love ! 

For thee the fcholar {pends his midnight oil ; 

A purer paffion animates his toil 

Than Fame ;—that, faint as Echo’s fainteft breath, 

Nor lives in life, nor can be heard in death ; 

Supremely bleft if lab’ring long he find 

The laurel wreath with Lover's myrtle twin'd ! 

For thee the Sailor ev’ry ftorm outbraves, 

And wg ts {mile o’erpays the frowning waves. 

At eve, flow plodding i the labour’d plaing 

Mild Phillis’ kifs revives her fainting Swain : 

How high reward, when Toil his tafk foregoes, 

To find on Beauty's bofom foft repofe | 

Search then all life, each ftate, condition prove ! 

The pureft pleafure flows from virtuous Love. 


Art. XIV. Ax Heroic Epiftle to the Right Honourable the Lord Craven, 
on his delivering the following Sentence at the Country Meeting at 
Abingdon, on Tusfday November 7, 1775. ‘‘ I will bawe it known 
there is Refpe@ due toa Lord.” to. 1s. Wheble. 


“ Room for my LORD! Virtue ftand by and bow.” CuurcniILe. 


Ex nibilo nibil fit, was an adage among the fchool-men ; but the 
philofophy of the fchools has long been exploded, and now, nothing 
is more common than to fee many things made out of nothing; to 
fuch a pitch of poetical ingenuity have rifen the bards, or rather the 
bookfellers, of modern times !———-On the few words, quoted in the 
title and faid to have been fpoken by a noble Lord, thus hath our in- 
duftrious verfifier raifed a fuperftructure of above one hundred and 
twenty lines, all to as much purpofe and juft as much to the purpofe 
as the declaration of a man of quality at a country-mecting ; that 1s 
to no purpofe at all.—From the exordium, however, o this very 
heroic epitle, it appears that the author might be able w write tole- 
rably well on a good fubject, if he had one. 

Too long have Britain’s fons with proud difdain 
Survey’d the gay Patrician’s titled train, 
Their various merit fcann’d with eye fevere, 
Nor learn’d to know the peafant from the peers 
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At length the Gothic ignorance is o’er, 

And vulgar brows fhall fcowl on LORDS no moreg 
Commons fhall fhrink at each ennobled nod, 

And ev'ry lordling thine a demigod : 

By CRAVEN taught, the humbier herd thall know, 
How high the Peerage, and themfelves how low. 
Tiluftrious Chief, your eloquence divine 

Shall raife the whole right honourable line ; 

All thall with. joy your bright example view, 

And love the tribe that boaits a fon like you; 
While Liberty thall lead you to her throne 

With jocand hand, and claim you for her own. 

The writer proceeds to reprehend, if we rightly underftand him, 
this right honourable lordling, for fomething, which fcarce any body 
knows, and for which probably nobody cares; fo that we poflibly 
gave him credit for more than he deferved, when we hinted he had 
made fomething’ out of nothing; as, on retrofpection, we mutt 
frankly acknowledge Nos bec novifimus effe nihil. 


Art. XV. Songs and Choruffés in the New Mufical Entertainment, 
called May-Day, or, the Little Gipjey. As performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane. The Mufic compofed by Dr. Arne. 8vo. 6d. 
Becket. 


A little gipfey,. indeed! to engage the attention and raife the ex- 
— of two fuch compofers as Dr. A. and the manager, and, 
ike a deceitful baggage, difappoint them. But, what covetous 
rogues! Did they think that, by barely crofling the wench’s hand 
with a fix-pence, fhe was to make fortunes as readily as tell them. 
May-Day, it feems, was written chiefly with a view to introduce a 
young female finger to the town, whofe vocal powers are fomewhat 
extraordinary ; we are not, therefore, to look for much fenfe or 
poetry in this precipitated production ; yet ex pede Herculem, from 
one fong, we may give a fhrewd guefs at the writer, whofe forte lies - 
in iudicrous defcriptions of London.* 
I. 
What's a poor fimple clown 
To do in Be tein’? 
Of their freaks and vagaries I'll none; © - 
The folks I faw there, ‘ 
Two faces did wear, 
An honeft man ne'er has but one, 
II. 
Nay the ladies I vow, 
I cannot tell now, 
Were now white as curd, and now red ; 
Law ! how would you ittare, 
_ At their huge crop of hair, 
*Tis a haycock o’top of their head, 
III, 
Then "tis fo dizen’d out, 
And with trinkets about, 


»® Witness the Farmay’s Re-xir:—The Baromet’s defeription of the town in'Bar Ton, es 
With 
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With ribbands and flippets between ; 
They fo noddle and tofs, 
Jutt like a fore horfe, 

With taffels, and bells in a team, 


Then the fops are fo fine, 
With a lank waitted chine, 
And a little tkimp bit of a hat; 
Which from fun, wind and rain, 
Will not fhelter their brain, 
Though there’s no need to take care of thay 
V 


Would you thefe creatures ape, 
In looks and in fhape, 
Teach a calf on his hiath ingp to go; 
Let bim waddle in gait, 
A ‘kim-difh on his pate, 
Aind he'll look all the world like a Beau, 
VI. 
To keep my brains right, 
My bones whole ahd tight, 
To {peak nor to look would I dare; 
As they bake they fhall brew, 
Old Nick and his crew, 
At London keep Vanity Fair. 
The burthen of this fong, which is added to each ftanza, is as 


follows. 
Let others to London go roam, 


I love my neighbour, 
_ To fing and to labour, 
To me there is nothing like country and homes 
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Arr. XVI. Bon Yon; or, High Life above Stairs. A Comedy, in 
Tivo Ads, ds it is performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lanc. 
8vo. 1s. Becket. 

It is the cuftom, with connoiffeurs in painting, to make choice of 
little pieces, for ornamental futniture, in pairs; that one may be a 
companion to the other. Bon Yon, or High Life above Stairs, is thus 
evidently defigned ap a companion to the famous farce, called High 
Life below Stairs. ‘The contraft, however, which fhould make ita 
counterpart of its companion, is not preferved; as, in that cafe, it 
fhould have been Low Life above Stairs. But, perhaps, this would 
have been too fevere a fatire on the great vulgar to have met with en- 
couragement on the ftage. Certain it is that, from fome confidera- 
tion or other, its parent has for fome time negleéted his otsprings 
as we are informed in a prefixed advertifement, that ‘ This list 
Drama, which had been thrown afide for many years, was brought 
out lait feafon, with fome alterations, for the benefit of Mr. King, 
asa token of regard for one, who, rine 4 a long engagement, was 
never known, unlefs confined by real illnefs, to difappoint the pub- 
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lic, or diftrefs the managers.—The author is fincerely apprehenfive 
that the excellence of the performance upon the ftage, will grearly 
leffen its credit with the readers in the clofet.” 

As to the fincerity of the author’s apprehenfions, we might pof- 
fibly judge of it, if we well underftood of what he was apprehentive. 
But, out of the number of its readers in the clofet, it is as probable 
that few will have any inclination to fee the excellence of the per- 
formance on the ftage, as it is that, fuch as have feen the excellence 
of the performance on the ftage will be able to go through with its 
pervfal in the clofet. To fay the truth, this /ittle drama is one of 
thofe little unfinifhed pieces with which performers are frequently 
complimented at their benefit. At the fame time, it muft be owned, 
though it contains little bufinefs of plot, and as little delicacy of ftile 
and chara¢ter, it is one of the beft of them ; as may be gathered from 
the following fcene, between Sir John Trotley and Davy, a rutti. 
cated Baronet, and the bumpkin his fervant. 

Enter Sir Fobn Trotley and Davy. 

Sir Fohn. Hold your tongue, Davy, you talk like a fool. 

Davy. It is a fine place, your honour, and I cou’d live here for 
ever! ; 

Sir Fobn. More fhame for you:—live here for ever !—what, a- 
mong thieves and pick-pockets !—what,a revolutton fince my time! 
the more I fee, the more I’ve caufe for lamentation ; what a dreadful 
change has.time brought about in twenty years! 1 fhou’d not have 
known the place again, nor the people ; all the figns that made fo 
noble an appearance, are all taken down ;—not a bob or tye-wig to 
be feen ! all the degrees from the parade in St..James’s Park, to the 
ftool and brufh at.the corner of every ftreet, have their hair tied up— 
the mafon laying bricks, the baker with his bafket, and the poft-boy 
crying newfpapers, and the doctors prefcribing phyfic, have all their 
hair ty’d up; and that’s the reafon fo many heads are tied up every 
month, , ‘ 

Davy. I thall have my head tied up to-morrow ;—Mr, Wifp will 
do it for. me—your honour and I look like Philiftines among em. 

. Sir Fobu. Andt thall break your head if it is tied up; I hate in- 
novation ;—all confufion and no diftin@ion !—the ftreets are now as 
{mooth as a turnpike road? no rattling and exercife in the hackney- 
coaches ; thofe who. ride in ’em .ase all faft afleep ; and they have 
Atrings in their hands, that the coachman muft pull to waken ’em, 
when they are to be fet down—what luxury and abomination ! 

Dawy, 1s ‘it fo, your honour? ’feckins, | lik’d it hugely. 

Sir Fobn, But you mutt,hate and deteft London. 

Davy. How can I manage that, your honour, when there is every 
thing to delight my eye, and cherith my heart. 

Sir John. ’Tisall deceit and delufion. 

Davy. Such crowding, coaching, carting and fqueezing, fuch a 
power of fine fights, fine fhops full of fine things, and then fuch fine 
Alluminations all of a row! and fuch fine dainty ladies in the ftreets, 
fo civil and fo gracelefs—they talk of country girls, thefe here look 
More. healthy and rofy by hal& 
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Sir John. Sirrah, they are proftitutes, and are civil to delude and 
deftroy you ; they are painted Jezabels, and they who hearken to ’em, 
like Jezabel of old will go to the dogs; if you dare to look at ’em, 
you will be tainted, and if you fpeak to’em you are undone. 

Davy. Blefs us, blefs us!—how does your honour know all this! 
were they as bad in your time ? 

Sir Fohn. Not by half, Davyy—In my time, there was a fort of de- 
cency in the worft of women ;—but the harlots now watch like tygers 
for their prey ; and drag you to their dens of infamy—fee, Davy, how 
they have torn my neckcloth. (foews bis neckcloth) 

° Davy. If you had gone civilly, your honour, they wou’d not have 
urt you. 

Sir Fobn. Well, we'll get away as faft as we can. 

Davy. Not this month, I hope, for I have not had half my belly full 


yet. 

Sir Fobn. TM knock you down, Davy, if you grow profligate ; you 
fhan’t go out again to-night, and to-morrow keep in my room, and 
ftay till I can look over my things, and fee they don’t cheat you. 

Davy. Your honour then wont keep your word with me? (Sulkily) 

Sir John. Why, what did I promife you ? 

Davy. That I thou’d take fixpen’oth of one of the theatres to-night, 
and a fhilling place at the other to-morrow. © * 

Sir John. Well, well, fo I did: isit a moral piece, Davy ? 

Davy. O yes, and written by a clergyman} it is call’d the Rival 
Cannanites ; or the tragedy of Brageadocia. P. os 

Sir John. Be a good lad, and I won’t be worfe than my word ;— 
there’s money for you—/(gives him fome,) but come trait home, for 
I thall wantto go to bed : 

Davy. To be fure, your honour—as I am to go fo foon, I'll make 
a night of it. (afide, and exit.) 

Sir Fohn. This fellow wou’d turn rake and macatoni if he was to 
ftay here a week longer—bleis me, what dangers ate in this town at 
every ftep! O, that I were once fettled fafe again at Trotley place !— 
nothing but to fave my country fhou’d bring me back again ; my niece 
Lucretia, is fo be-fathioned and be-devill’d, that nothing I fear can 
fave her ; however, to eafe my conftience, I muft try: but what can 
be expected from the young women of thefe times, but fallow looks, 
wild fchemes, faucy words, and loofe morals! they lie a-bed all day, 
fit up all night ; if they are filent, they are gaming, and if they 
talk, ’tis either fcandal or infidelity ; and that they may look what 
they are, their heads are all feather, and round their necks are twitted, 
rattle-fnake tippets—O Tempora, O Mores! 


Art. XVII. Germanicus: a Tragedy. By a Gentleman of th: Univer- 
Sity of Oxford. Bvo. 1s. 64, Whitaker. 


As we abominate impoftors, we arefurprifed that a member of axy 
univerfity, except of the firit univerfity in the world, (London) 
fhould endeavour under an anonymous fignature, to reap credit 
from the place of his education. If afhamed of his father’s 
name he has no right to that of his nurfe.—-To the difcredit of 
thofe celebrated feminaries of Oxford and Cambridge, u may 
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be faid: that, though they have had the honour of educating fone 
great genivjes, they have not educated more or greater geniufes than 
other univertities, particularly that above mentioned.—To the credit 
of thofe univerfities, however, it may be obferved that they have well 
done the office of a private academy, in preparing a number of arch 
wags for the higher and more polite fchool of the sowx, in which 
thoie wags have fometimes turned wits and taken their degrees, as 
choice /pirits; to the wonder of Alma Mater and aftonifhment of the 
reft of the world. Of this the upper houfe, St. Stephen’s chapel, 
the Robin-hood in the Butcher-row, and particularly the pit and upper- 
boxes in the playhoufes, afford ample teftimonial—We fear, not- 
withftanding, that our prefent tragical genius hath, between towa 
and country, loft the advantages of both.—-Had he ftayed longer at 
Oxford, he might have heard Horace’s advice, to keep his piece nine 
years before publication; but, returning to town before that faving 
counfel was dropt in his ears, he publithed it, we fuppofe, in nine 
a after his arrival—It will, therefore, be no more than a nine 
days wonder how fuch an abortion came into the world, at all. At 
the fame time, we muft not conclude this article, without owning 
that fomething of an uacultivated — appers in the writer ; who 
has probably as much intgenuity, though not fo much modefty and 
learning, as fome of the heads of houfes in either of our univerfities. 





MISCELLANITIES 
ART. XVUI. 4 fhort State of the Reafons for a tate Refignation. 
To which are added, occafional Obfervations; anda Letter to 
the Right Reverend the Bifhop of Norwich. By Fohn Febb, M. A. 
8vo. 6d. Cambridge, Fletcher and Hodfon. London, Crowder. 
It is generally and reafonably enough fuppofed that a man can 
give no greater proof, of being in earneft as to his avowed prin- 
ciples, than that of facrificing his intereft to his confcience. Not 
but that pique and fometimes popularity induce men to prefer 
fingularity of fentiment to felf-intereft. Without any impeach. 
ment, however, of Mr. Jebb’s fincerity, we cannot acquiefce in 
the validity of his reafons for diffenting from the church; tho” 
we fhould allow that diffent a good reafon for his refignation.— 
Had Mr. Jebb, indeed, no other objection to the articles of the 
eftablifhed religion, than what he particularly mentions to his 
diocefan *; viz. the Athenafian doétrine of the 7 rimity, fomething 
%* In the following letter, which we infert verbatim. ’ 
To the Right Rev. the Bithop of Norwich. 
My Lord, mae 
I think it proper to give you this previous information, that I propofe to refign thé 
rectory of Homersfield and vicatage of Flixton into your lordthip’s hands upon the 
‘oth or goth of the prefent month (September.) 
As the motives which induce mg to embrace this refolution may pofibly be mif- 
conftimed, it will not I traft be thought impertinent if I ftate them to your lordihip. 
In the firit place think it neceffary to affure your lordfhip, that, although I ef- 
teemed it to be my duty to take an aétive part in the late petition of the clergy, the 
principles maintained in that juft yemonfteance do not, in my apprehenfion, appear to 


jay me under any obligation to relinguith my preient itauen, 
more 
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more might be faid in his favour than he appears at prefent en- 
titled to. It is not only the divinity of our Saviour which feems 


The author of the Confeffional, my lord, had convinced me of the unlawfulnefs 
and inexpedieney of requiring a fubfcription to fyftematic articles of faith and doftrine, 
feom the teachers of a gofpel.in the proteftant church. 

My own obfervation in the univerfity of Cambridge further tended to fatisfy me 
with refpeét to the impropriety of fuch a requifition: and the vifible negleét of the 
ftudy of the feriptures in this age and country feemed in a great meafure to be derived 
from that reftraint of the exercife of private judgment, which is the unavoidable con- 
fequence of this unedifying impofition. ; 

With thefe conviétions it was impoffible for me to decline engaging with thofe dif- 
tinguijhed friends of religious liberty, who aflociated for the purpote of folliciting,. for 
themf{clves and their brethren of the church of England, an exetuption from the obli- 
gation of declaring or fubfcribing their affent.to any formulary of doétrine, which 
thould be propofed as explanatory of the word of God. 

, [t appeared to me to be a fufficient reafon for fuch application, that the doétrines, 
contained in the 39 articles, being the deduétions of frail and fallible men, and exe 
prefled in unfcriptural terms, were effentially differenced, in point of authority, frem 
thofe holy feriptures, to which we have profeffed an abfolute and unreferved fubmif- 
fion as the only rule of religious faith and prattice and that the requifition of af- 
fent to them was eventually fubverfive of the right of private judgment, a right, on 
which every proteftant church was founded, and the exercife of which our own church 
in particular, in one of her forms of ordination, not only ollows us, but enjoins. 

It alfo appeared evident to me, that the enquiry, whether or no the 39 articles ex- 
prefs the genuine fenfe of {cripture, was a queftion of a very different nature frqm 
that, to which the petitioners invited the attention of their brethren that perfons 
of the moft oppofite opinions, with refpect to the doétrine of the articles, migit unite 
in adeclaration, that every attempt to effect an uniformity of fentiment concerning | 
the fenfe of feripture, by other means than the foree of argument, and rational con- 
widtion, was utterly uuwarrantable and bore too firjking a refemblance to that fpirit 
of intolerance, which forms the diftinguifhing charatter of anti-chriftian Rome 
and, taitly, that many members of our church might be truly fenfible of the inex- 
p-diercy of requiring this fubfcription—might addrefs a competent tribunal with a 
v.ew of effeéting an abolition of the practice, and yet continue to hold and to acce;t 
preferment, wulee violating the dictates of confcience, and with great advantage to 
she chriftian caule. ‘ 

My objeétions, my lord, to the aceepting and the holding of preferment in the 
church of England, bear no relation to the caufe of the petitioning clergy—the rez- 
fans which iutiuenced. me in the forming of the refolution, now communicated to 
your lordthip, are iatirely my own. . 

“After the moft ferious and difpaffionate enquiry, I am perfuaded, my-lord, from 
the concurrent teftimony of reaton and revelation, that the suUPREME Causes of all! 
things is, not merely in effence, but alfo in perfon, ONE. : ot 

By the force of the fame evidegce I am,convinced, that this almighty power is the 











enly proper object of religion. 

‘The titurgy of thechurch of England is obvioufly founded upon the idea, that in 
the divine nature is a-TRiiTy of perfons,. to each of which every fpecies of religious - 
adoration is addreffed, as well as fuch powers afcribed, as are the incommunicable 
attributes of God. ’ 

Under my perfuafion of the erroneoufnefs of this doctrine, I cannot any longer 
with fatisfaction to myfelf officiate in the eftablithed fervice: and as I certainly can 
have no claim to the emoluments of my profefiion, unlefs I am willing to perform the 
daties of it, 1 therefore refign my preferment. 

“But, my lord, altho’ Ifind myfelf under an obligation to relinquifh my prefent 
ftation in the church of England, I do not renounce the profeflion of a Chriftian. On” 
the contrary, penetrated by the cleareft, conviétions of the high importance, and di 
vine authority of the gofpel, I will labour to promote the advancement of {criptural 
knowledge with increafing ztal; and will ever be ready to unite, with heart and hand, | 
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to fhock this writer, but the influence of divine grace itfelf; for 
whofe operation he appears to think there is not the leaft necef- 
fity or ufe. _The holy fcriptures, which the church holds, can 
by that influence alone make men wife unto falvation, he con- 
ceives mutt be ftudied like a common book, and their meaning 
is to be inveftigated by the fame ordinary means. 

** The enquirer into the credenda, contained in the gofpel, refem- 
bles the enquirer into the fundamental laws of nature, before a bet- 
ter philofophy had taught us the vanity of fyftem, and inclined us to 
adopt the humbler procefs of experiment. 

‘* We begin oyr refearches in theology with the affumption of a 
certain fet of religious tenets, and employ the moft valuable hours of 
our exiftence in collecting arguments in their favour, and in vain ene 
deavours to explain them—while every text of fcripture is in its turn 

rverted from its obvious meaning, in order to f{upport them. 

** How much more reafonable previoufly to inveftigate, with pa- 
tience and critical attention, the fenfe of each particular text or paf- 
fage, in the natural order of the writer, and to defer the formation 
of opinion, until, like a principle of found philofophy, fuggefted by 
a numerous train of experiments, it. forces itfelf with accumulated 
evidence on the yielding mind! 

‘* It is owing to the prepofterous method of enquiry, above de- 
fcribed, that the holy records of our faith have, very injurioufly, 
been fuppofed to be fo lgofely worded, as in fact to countenance op-« 
pofite opiuions, and to juftify the moft fantaftic do&trines. 

** But let us for a moment refle€t—and let the refle€tion teach us 
wifdom—that the fame phcenomena of nature, which were brought 
in evidence of the figments of remote antiquity, were alfo applied to 
fapport the equally vain hypothefes of more modern times, ‘The laws 
of the maverial world, in confequence of the introduction of a better 
method of inveftigation, are however now demonftrated to be confift- 
eat, fimple, and invariable, affording a: juft and-eafy explication of 
every natural appearance. Ifa fimilar-protefs be obferved, fimilar 
fuccefs may reafonably be expected to be our reward, when we ex- 
plore the facred fources of religious truth.” 

And yet Mr. Jebb in. the very next paragraph talks of the 
‘© influence of the chriftian graces,” under. which fober, un- 
biaffed fearch after the truths of revelation fhould be conduéted. 
Are the chriftian graces here fpoken of, any thing like what 
has hitherto been meant by that homely old-fafhioned phrafe 
God’s grace? Or is God’s grace, as it feems to be, fairly difcarded 
from the new-fangled fcheme of chriftianity, adopted by our 
modern rationalifts? Really we fear their chriftian graces to be 
little better than the old heathen ones; tho’ perhaps not quite 
fo anti-chriftian and immoral as thofe which a late nobleman fo 
reiteratedly recommended to his fon. 


. 
# any juft and legal attempt to remove that burden of fubfcription to human formu. 
lari¢s, which I efteem one of the mioft powerful obftructions to its progrefs. 
I remain, &c. 
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Art. XIX. Of the Improvement of Medicine in London, on the Bajis of 

Public Good, Svo. 1s. Dilly. 

In the firft volume of our Review; we gave an account of a work, 
entitled Medical Memoirs of the General Difpenfary in London, pubs 
lithed by Dr. Lettfom, Phyfician to the Difpentery 3 in which ac- 
count we juft hinted at the nature and defign of that benevolent infti- 
tution *. We are happy to learn, from the pamphlet before us, 
(which, if we miftake not, is written by the fame author) that fo 
humane and ufefui an eftablifhment meets with increafiny encourage- 
ment. Of the progrefs of that encouragement with: the general re- 
view of its plan and defign we have the following account in the fe- 
cend fection. ; 

** At the commencement of the Difpenfary, in the year 1770, it 
was circumfcribed to admit certain objects and ‘difeafes only ; bat, in 
its progrefs, the acceflion of fubfcribers, and the confequent increafe 
of its income, have rendered many of thofe reftri€tions both annecef- 
fary and improper. The govervors have hitherto paid a laudable ate 
tention to every propofal of: improvement ; they have lately admitted 
{mall pox-patients and domeftic fervants, when properly recommend- 
ed, to receive the benefits of their contributions; they have eleéted 
a furgeon to attend medical cafes, wherein chirurgical affiftance is re- 
quifite ; and as they feem thus difpofed to receive every reprefenta- 
tion which tends-to the convenience, interefts, and general good of 
the poor, I'am induced to Jay before them fach propofals, as, from 
an attentive confideration of the finances of the charity, and the mi- 
feries of the poor, appear moft calculated to promote the great ends 
of the inftitution, Public Good. - 

s¢ The finances of the oe ys as well as the applications of 
the fick, have gradually increafed fince its firft eftablithment, which 
has induced the governors to inquire after a more fpacious edifice ‘for’ 
the purpofe of conducting the bufinefs of it; the prefent, therefore, 
feems the moft eligible opportunity for addreffing them upon a fubject 
now under their contemplation, and upon the methods moft conducive 
to its advantage and improvement ; and if it fhould appear that open- 
ing the Difpenfary to forgery in general, and to every difeafed obje& 
that may apply for relief, properly recommended by a fubfcriber, 
would form the broad bafis of public good, I doubt not but this ad- 
drefs will meet with that. reception and fupport, which has hitherto 
been manifefted upon other occafians. 

«* The governors at prefent do not amount to 1000; but as the. 
increafe, though gradua}, has been great, there is the faireft reafon 
to conclude, that the number will foon be doubled. This, however, 
I fhall take for granted, and proceed in my calculations upon fuch a 
fuppofition ; but whatever number of fubfcribers be admitted, ‘the 
proportional expences will nearly quadrate, and therefore no mifcon- 
{truction can refult from adopting two thoufand inftead of the prefent. 
number, arate 


* London Review, Vol. page roz. The particulars of its.plan, which, as far 


as we can jndee, is as excellent as it is extegfive, is given at davge in the firlt fection 
of the prefent pamphlet. 
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“* Not two years ago the governors of the Difpenfary found the 
the houfe firt occupied for conduéting the bufinets of it too finall, 
they therefore took one more commodious ; and this is now as much 
too little as the former had been two years before: hence it is hoped 
they will not pay too fcrupulous a regard to economy, when they have 
found the public encouragement fo much furpafs their moit fanguine 
expectations. For this reafon 1 have offered a plan of a Difpenfary 
furnifhed with baths, and proper apartments for every ufeful contin- 
gency, with an eftimate of all the expences that are likely to accrue: 
and as there are many old buildings in Alderfgate-ftreet, and in its 
vicinity, the governors may execute whatever plan they are pleafed 
to adopt; and, with fuch opportunities and advantages, we may 
hope to fee perfonal convenience, fimple elegance, and. public uti- 
lity, at once united.” 

Seét. 3. treats of the ftate of the finances of this difpenfary and its 
probable improvements; from which ftate it appears that.it will ans 
pually afford relief to about twelve thoufand patients, which is nearly 
double to fome hofpitals in London, whofe revenues are four times 

reater. 
. In Seg. 4, we have an humane and pathetic defcription of the ftate 
of the poor in the city of London ; for which we eter our readers to 
page 102 of our firft volume; it being here reprinted from the: Me- 
dical Memoirs abovementioned. 

Jn Seét. 5, are pointed out the advantages of the difpenfary to doe 
meftic fervants, in the fame ftile of philanthropy as that-of the pre- 
ceding fection. 

“* Sicknefs, fays our author, is the lot of humanity; and this 
ufeful as well as numerous part of the community, who intereft 
themfelves in their different departments for che profits and pleafure 
of their mafters, have a natural claim upon them for relief, when 
rendered incapable of labour by the attacks of ficknefs. The female 
fex, in particular, conftitute the majority of domeftic fervants in this 
city; they have been accuftamed to the plenty of their mafter’s 
table; and frequently receive indulgencies to which the abjeé&t poor 
have not been ufed; by this, and a continual intercourfe with people 
of decent manners, they acquire a degree of delicacy of body, as 
well as fenfibiljty of mind, that renders them lefs able to undergo 
difficulties, or expofure to the wide world. .Many of them who are 
born with tender frames, and delicate conftitutions, exert themfelves 


fo much in the difcharge of their duty, as renders them liable to nu-. 


merous ailments ; and unwilling to complain for tear of incommoding 
a family, or incurring an expence which they themfelves are unable 
to fupport, they patiently linger on, till difeafe becomes too deeply 
fixed to be eradicated. 1 have, indeed, been witnefs to the moft 
laudable inftances of humanity in matters and mittreffes of families, 
who, as foon as they have difcovered the ficknefs of their female fer- 
vants, have evinced the tendereft care of them, engaging the advice 
of the family phyfician or apothecary, and taking upon themfelves 
every expence that might accrue: and where fervants meet with fuch 
treatment the #d of the Difpenfary is not requifite. In fome fami- 


liés peculiar circumftances may occur, and fervarits may be feized’ 
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with certain difeafes, particularly of the infectious kind, which may 
render it highly expedient to remove them to lodgings; but the ha- 
mane interference of mafters and miftreffes may {till be conducted 
with no lefs advantage and fecurity to fervants than if they were at 
home. There are, howeyer, many heads of families, whofe huma- 
nity does not rife to fuch complete efforts of genuine compaffion, 
The tender domettic, whofe ficknefs is often occafioned by an anxious 
defire to pleafe the family, is either left to difcharge the expences of 
it, or turned opt of the houfe at.its firft commencement, for no other 
reafon, but becaufe fhe is fick, and may poffibly die in=thée family. 
If we are made to affift and to do good to each other in the daily and 
common occurrences of life, how much more fhould the tenderetft 
emotions of fympathy be excited, and the moft effe&ual relief be ad- 
miniftered, in fuch affecting fituations? If we ferve our fellow-crea- 
tures fo far only as it creates us no trouble, where is the prevalence 
of Chriftianity over felfifhnefs? The removal to ftrange lodgings, 
the ideas of anxiety thence excited, and the numerous fears which 
are apt, in fuch a perplexed ftate, to crowd in upon the mind of an 
inexperienced girl, who may have laboured for years without faving 
many fhillings, all contribute to augment the firlt malady, and pro- 
tract the cure. 

*¢ Thus abandoned und out-caft, what a fcene of woe do the firft re- 
turns of health exhibit? Perhaps far from her native home, without 
one real friend, but furrounded with many falfe ones of both fexes, 
how unexpectedly do the misfortunes of a frail conftitution, and the 
negle& of thofe who fhould have fuccoured her in diftrefs, introduce 
her into a fcene of life, to which, however fhocking, neceflity com- 
pels her tg fubmjt at-firt, and habit aftérwards reconciles her beyond 
redemption, ‘ 

“ To fervants, thus dangeroufly fituated in families, I know that 
the Difpenfary has been an ufeful and noble fuccour. It has induced 
matters and miftreffesto admit that relief, by which no expence is in- 
curred ; and, forthe fame reafon, has encouraged fervants to apply 
early fora cure, before their diforders were too deeply rooted in the 
conftitution. : 

** Thus not only the health but the morals of young people of both - 
fexes have been preferved, and that tie betwixt matters and férvants 
which humanity and juftice have formed, has become firmly ftrength- 
ened; and, as [ haye generally obferved, every kind afliitance that 
domeftics receive, is amply repaid by their fidelity, economy, and 
induftry.”” - , 

But we muft here take leave of this little pamphlet, with our beft 
withes for the fuccefs of the inftitution it recommends, as in every 
fenfe truly laudable and deferving extenfive encouragement. 





BOOKS ind PAMPHLETS, 
Publifhed this Month, of which a more particular account 
is deferred. ; a 
Arr. 20. The Hiffory of the Province of Moray, extending fram 
the Mouth of the River Spey to the Borders of Lociaber in 

: Length 
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Length; and from the Moray-Frith to the Grampian Hills in 
Breadth : and including a Part of the Shire of Banff to the Eaft; 
the whole Shire of Moray and Nairn ; and the greateft Part of 
the Shire of Inverne/s ; all which was anciently called the Pro- 
vince of Moray, before there was a Divifion into Counties. 

the Rev. Mr. Lachlean Shaw, Minifter of the Gofpel at Elgin. 
4to. 12s. Donaldfon. 

Art. 21. 4 Hiftory of the Ifland of Anglefea. To which are 
added, Memoirs of Owen Glendowr. 4to. 3s. Dodifley. 

Arr. 22. Effays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. In 
Two Parts, Illuftrated with Plates. By A Farmer. 8vo. 6s. 
Cadell. 

Art. 23. The Second Part of Modern Iinprovements in Agriculture. 
Iluftrated with Copper-plates. By A Praétifer of both the New 
and Old Hufbandry, 2s. 6d. Wilkie. 

Art. 24. Obfervations on the Art of Brewing Malt Liquors. By 
a Praétical Brewer, zs. Wilkie. 

Art. 25. A Treatife on the Nervous Sciatica, or Nervous Hi 
Gout. Illuftrated with a Copper-plate. Tranflated from the 
Original of Cotunuz, M.D. 3s. Wilkie. 

Arr. 26, An Apology to the Public, for commencing the Praétice of 
Phyfic. By Daniel Smith, M.D. 6d, Carnan. 

Arr. 27. The Family Preacher. By D. Bellamy, M.A. 2 vol. 
4to, 11. 1s. Law. 

Art, 28. The Scotch Preacher. Vol. J. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 

Arr. 29. Sermons. By the late Rev. Edward Sandercock. gs. 
York, Ward.—London, Nicoll. 

Arr. 30. God’s Contraver/y with the Nations. By T. Hartley, M.A. 
Reétor of Winwick, in Northamptonfhire. 1s. Conant. 

Arr. 31. 4 Vindication of the Apamean Medal. By the Author 

th FTE Y of the Analy/is of Ancient Mythology. 18. Payne. 

{ wy Art. 32. Memoirs of a Demi-Rep of Fafbion: or, the Private 
Hiftory of Mifs Amelia Gunnerfbury. 2 vol, 12mo. 5s. Dix. 

u Art. 33. Confiderations upon this Queftion, ** What fhould be an 

LG honeft Englifoman’s Endeavor, in this prefent Controver[y between 

; Great Britain and her Colonies?” 1s, Wilkie, 

Arr. 34. Remarks upon the sae of the Houfe of Commons, 

j with Refpec? to the Poor, Vagrants, and Houfes of Correétion. 

Li By a Fuftice of Peace, within the County of York. 6d. Nicoll. 

Art. 35- Septennial Parliaments Fuftified, 1s. Wilkie. 

Art. 36. Sir Eldred of. the Bower, and the Bleeding Rock. Two 
Legendary Tales. By Mifs Hannah More. 2s. Cadell. 

Art. 37. Afmodeus ; or the Devil upon Two Sticks. ATale. 18. 
Wilkie. . 

Art. 38. The Oddity, an humourous Poem. By Tantarababus, 
1s. Bew. ne 

Art. 39. Emma; or the Child of Sorrow. 2 vol. 12mo. 6s. 
Lowndes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 

As I underftand the famous Opera, now in performance at Covent Garden 
Theatre, is not to be printed, it will of courfe efeape the critical reflec- 
tions of the Reviewers. As your.country readers, however, will naturally 
expett fomething to be faid of a production that makes fo much noife in 
Town, Ihave fent you a general critique on the piece, and its attendant cir- 
cumftances.. That my {tile alfo may the better accord with my fubje&, ¥ 
have thrown my remarks into that kind of fing-fong, fo much in vogue on 
the firft appearance of the Beggar’s Opera; about which ormance the 
‘Town was never more infatuated than it is now about the Duenaa. 


Yours, G. A. S. 


Iv. 


THE DUENWN A; wei: bcaaiss na 


Or LE ELOPEMENT. Such fuccefs, 
aie The — alter Sherry; f 
or ftrange enough, 
A NEW’ SONG, to an Old Tune. Such forts ult gh 
r Should make dull folks fo merry, 
, Vv. 
In days of Gay, God fave my head ! 
They fing and fay, What have I faid ? 
The Town was full of folly ; Our gracious King and Queen-a, 
For, all day long, Already twice, 
Its fole fing-fong (And may-be thrice) 
- Was pretty, a Potty. Have been at the Duenna. 
. VI. 
So, now-a-days, How (Colman § out) 
As “twas in Gay’s, Comes this about, 
The world’s run mad +23 Say, gallant Squire Harris. 
From morn to night, : ‘o Venus true, 
Its whole delight Hath fhe to you 
To cry up the Duznna. Giv'n what the get from Paris ? ** 
Ji F wy ‘ fea II. 
One ‘the town golden prize, 
Still talks of Browzn,* With alae rath 
The other of Leoni ;+ Is feen by little Coley ; 
While thofe fly curs, For, as a doit 
The managers, He gets not by’t, 
Keep pocketing the Money. Your Mirth u1s Melancholy! 


* A young aétrefs, who firft appeared in a principal charaéter of the piece, to 
whom her part appear¢d fo pleafing and natural, that the foon converted her fham 
elopement inte a real one ; thus it is, fays Sir John Fielding, that Macheath makes 
many of our highwaymen. : 

A famous Jew finger, in whom the playhoufe goes {nacks with the fynagogue. 

i Mr. Sheridan, junioty the fuppofed author of the piece, 

The late aéting manager. 
The prefent acting manager. : 

** Alluding to the judgment of Paris on mount Ida ¥ 
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5 Vili. 
Yet when our praife 
Crowa'd him with hays, 
Tho crip as Chriftmas holly, 
He thought ’twould grow 
Like Mitletoe ; 
So flattering was our Folly ! 
IX. 
Herce, thron’d again 
At Drury-lane . 
With brother Brentford king-a, 
He thought to puth 
"Gaintt Phyz and U4,t+ 
Aud lead us in a ftring-a. 
x 


But, Inek-a-day ! 
From his next play 
What now can be expected ? 
Be dumb for hife 
Ben's Srlent-wife tf 
Since {tre fhe'll be neglected ! 
- ae 
Fog, chang’d the days 
Since little Bays §§ 
Made pit and galleries roar-a ; 
‘The boxes, mum, 
Sic all hum-drum, 
And buzz applaufe no more-a. 
XII 


The Green-room Mouf, |! |} 
Starv’d in a haute, 
Drefs'd in fugh dainty dudds-a, 
Demonftrates plain 
Davy, again, 
Ts fous’d into the Sxds-a, | 
. XIII. 
French politics, 

Lik@ Broglio’s tricks, 
Have made a defart round him: 
Hard fate, at length, 
That his own ftreneth, 


Should ferve but to confound him. 
++ Alluding to the revolution in the Red:ar/al, refembling much the late ane at 
Covent-Garden,s except that the fuppofed ufurpers, whom pobody took for conjurers, 
have proved the ketrer politicians : the dethroned monarch, like a true Brentford 
king, being indeed “ here with a whoop and gone with a boila!”’ 
tf} Ben Johnfon’s Silent Woman, a; lay altered by Colman, expected foon to come 
§$ The atting manager pf Drury, t 
jl] A nibbling critic, fo called in the news-papers, fuppofed, from Kis filthy abofe 
of the aireffys, to be no Jets a perfonage thay their little manager himfelf. 
‘### In fo much that he may be faid to be iolatd in the midit of hisown company. 


out at Drusy-lane. 


‘The Philiftines upom him, 
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XIV. 
So making {port 
For Gaza's coart, 





Strong Sampfon, thorn, 
Fell down forlorn, 
And pull’d the palace on him, 
x 











Y- 
With flights perplex'd, 
And forely vex'd, 
By fimilar difatters, 

Lo, Davy leans 
Againft his {cenes, 
And hugs his fine pilaiters, 

XVI. 





In piteous plight, 
Sec, take their flight 
The mutes, both in tears-a, 
Leit, when brin-:full, 
Provok'd, he pull 
The town abouttheir ears-a. 
XVII. 
Such ills portend 
Your falling friend, 
Thou, poor-fupporter ttt Colnar ¢ 
Lengthen your phyz 
Along with his, 
And with him, do,’ condole, man. 
XVII. 
Go peak and: pine, 
Whemper and whine, | 
Things may go-well agen-a, 
You leagu’d once mort 
As heretofore, 
?Till when Vive /a-Duenna! 
XIX. 
God fave the King ! 
Bards ufe to fing 
In the concluding line-a; 
So, mace Poa 
To hear -fing-fong 
Vivant Rex & Reoina! 











tit $o called, in allufton to the following converfation piece, written.on Colman’s 
forfakiiig Garrick fdt Powel, and becoming: manager of Covent-Garden. : 
~ Says Colman to Garrick, once brother and brother, ty 
: - Tho tately by fome meaus eftrang’d from each other, 
Ah! what will become of you now -I-have left you, 
‘And of my fupport and affiftance bereft you ?— 
Support me, quoth Garrick, a very good joke! 
Yes, juft as an Ivy fupportsth dn Oak | ee 
Burt boaft not tuo early, for foon "twill be found, 
You, clung to a fungus, will fall to the ground. To 








os 





“retire, naked and folitary, the Deity hath wifely provided for 
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“To THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


Projecere animas—— Viac. 


GENTLEMEN, 


So your Devonthire Correfpondent pofitively will not be fatisfied, unlefs I 
minutely anfwer his queries: his importunity will, I truft, then be a fuffi- 
cient apology for troubling you with obfervations, I really before confidered 
as unneceflary. Mr. S$. B——, clim J]. B——, thould have reflected, my 
Jaft letter was not meant as-an anfwer to his difficulties. Prior to their ap- 
pearance, I was engaged to the public. He wantonly threw himitlf in my 
way; and I lightly ftruck him en paffant.—To move on plaim ground 
an{wers my view exceedingly : they who know me, can vouch it. Meta- 
phyfical difquifitions naturally rife above the level of eafy obfervation and 
experience. ‘ The moon or the profundities of the earth” may fometimes 
receive the too ardent and inquifitive {peculatift. However, via trita, via 
tuta.—I before complimented your corvefpondent with the appellation of a 
{mart writer; and I now repeat it. His laft epiftle pleafed me nota littleo—~ 
it was volatile and f@mny. he Barnitaple juice muft be eminently poignant 


rand frifky. To our tafk—affift me, thou Demon of Socrates, to flay this 
‘ epicuri de grege pmrc——m, and he thall finoke to the immortal manes of thy 


favourite oad, 

1, Then I anfwer; * if man poffefles an immaterial principle ;” fuch a 
a is necefiarily indeftruftible, becaule void ef parts; therefore is tlie 
uman foul, this immaterial principle, naturally and intrinfically immortal. 
But man is not therefore immortal, unlefs to his immaterial principle remam 
ever united his other part, the body; for man, as fuch, is a compound of 
foul and body. ‘Fhe future exiitence of this body reafon alone can never 
inveftigate, but it can demonffrate that man, as a moral agent, muft fervive 
the grave, if there be a God, on whom he depends. The elucidation of 
this point would at prefent carry me too far.——2. “ To. afk where ideas 
are lodged,” brings with it the notion of ideas being little fubftances, gifted 
with individual exiftence; whereas we generally conceive them to be 
modes of exiting, or modifications of the fentient and reafoning principle. 
In this fenfe, ideas no longer exift, than they are perceived ; a as per- 
ceived, they are various mental affections, called mto being. by external 
impreffions, or the confequences of them, and depend on their appropriated 
and correfpondest organs. ‘ The pure, abftraéted mind” feems incapable 
of any independant operation. See Hartley’s vibratory Syitemn.——— 
3. * When the foul departs from the body,” (if it ever depart from adi 

body) it carries with it the remembrance of paft tranfa&tions. This is eafi 
conceived, if it always remain united to the fame organized | m: if it 
all exigencies, 
It moreover takes with it “ a capacity of receiving new notices,” analogous 
to the new world, on which it enters.———-4. “* A blow on the head hath 
often deranged the mental faculties’ —<diforders have the fame effeéts—after 
fach aceidents reafon hath fometimes never returned.—But I never yet heard 
of aman, (tho I deny not the poffibility of it) after fuch an accident being 
obliged to recommence his A, B, C; ‘ and really by a gradual progreis 
recover the knowledge he had loit.”—In fimilar derangements all regular 
fucceffion of ideas fails, becaufe the organs, on whofe exat accord, every 


“mental procefs depends, are difordered ; the nervous fyitem, the medullary 


fubftance of the brain itfelf is braifed or wounded. ‘ The original train 
of ideas is therefor¢.for a time abfolutely loft.” Can Mr. S$. B. fiom a 
broken or untuned inftrument draw forth harmonic founds of the nerored 
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and beautiful m mufic. Accord his lyre, and he may effe& it—he may be 
a Getniniani ‘or a Jomelli.—The application to the cafe im queftion is ealy. 
——s. * Without confcioufnefs of identity,” hereafter immortality would 
ftill be of fingular benefit to us. Wo would not rather for ever exift, than 
not be, tho’ he recolleéted not he had ever "omg a few, perhaps wretched, 
days, in fome prior ftate. But probably this will not be the café. Me- 
mory and recolleAion will go along with us, becaufe it is mam that is to be 
happy or miferable in the Fand, to which he goeth, and man is neceflarily 
an ate of foul and body.---My friend S$. B. feems fearful of lofing 
himfelf 3_or perhaps of exchanging his airy crackling fquib for the “ heayy 
dark lanthorn” oF J. B——n. 6. The material organs I muft ever con- 
fider as ** mere vehicles” or inftruments, tho’ neceflary ones, in every mental 


_Operation 5 becanfeI am clear, and have demonftrated, that matter, however 


exquifitely modified, is incapable of generating thought, &c. 7. The pro- 
rties of mind and body are effentially different, they otherwife become 
ubftances ef a fimilar nature: ftill they may be endowed with powers, 
whereby mutually to aét upon each other, at leaft in certain circumftances, 
That a being of a fuperior order may aét upon an inferior one, feems 
evident: every fuch being fhould poffefs, befides its own charatteriftic attri- 
butes, alfo thofe of others placed in a line beneath itysparticularly if it con- 
ftitute part of the fame fyfhem. Thus then the foul may aét on the body; 
experience alfofeems to confirm the fame. Why may not matter likewife 
act upon fpirit, in a manner, perhaps inexplicable, yet relative to its inferior 
_Rature and powers. The fyftem of phyfcal influence between foul and 
body always pleafed me moft. But for this it is requifite, that matter in 
its primary elements be gifted with an aétive force, juftly proportioned to 
their nature and rank of being. Such elements muft be fimple. This force 
by infinite wifdom duly diffeminated through the vaft chain of the material 
world, in a graduated fcale, may be the univerfal productive caufe of every 
effect and all the phenomena of nature---No Q. E. D. here.——8. In his 
next queries, Mr. S, B, aims only at being jocular. He might conceive, 
without being very profound and metaphyfical, that two fubitances may be 
ftri&tly united, without the intervention of any rope or chain. It is the 
will of heaven, that foul and body. be united, and that they remain fo, till 
the grofler organs become unfit to perform their functions.---Teil me, Sir, 
of what natute is that link, which binds the whole planetary {yfem to their 
central fun. Come we now tothe “ ferious, fobex” and lait part of your 
correfpondent’s queftions.---** If man hath any one fuperfluous power,” I 
know not---unle{s perhaps it be that of ridicale---This undoubtedly might 
-be taken from him, “ and yet he remain fit for all the purpofes of human 
life,”---From the apparent aptitude of man's every power to his prefent 
here of exiftence, it follows, that he is defigned to a a capital part on 
this buftling feene ; but this is not therefore to be his “ only and final 
i of — * On the contrary, the philofopher aa ave = 
mind, from man’s perpetual progrefs towards ion, from bis 
conftant tendency to improvement, warmly efpoufes the ht, that this 
world is but the nurfery to fome other. He faysy ast infinitely wile bei 
could not endow man with fuch vaft powers andjabalities, juft to bloom, an 
fade, and die. He feels himfelf made for,a better * Can infinite 
qroteet delight in the produétion of fuch abortive. intelligences, fuch 
-thort-lived reajonable beings? Can it give talents,’ never to be fully exerted. 
Capacities, never to be gratified ?”’---I affert it; if man’s exiftence fhould 
‘be limited to the thort date of this life, fuch a being is not the product. of 
infinite wifdom and goodnefs---He was generates ip anrevil hour ;- the {port 
of fome bad demon; to pafs a few reftle{s hours, and appear no more.--- 
But: if his ities and rational delires naturally rife_above .the level of 
earthly objects, fach exalted endowments are * fuperfluous,” unlefs man 


be ulteriorly deftined to a fyftem more perfect and proportioned to his na- 
ture. 
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‘ture.---However, that man, as a moral agent, muft furvive the ve, is 
drawn demonfiratively fyom the allowed dogma of a good and a jult fyper- 
intending providence, which muft necefarily, fome time or other, compen- 
‘fate the prefent unequal diftribution of rewards and ‘punifhments. ‘The 
-wicked and the virtuous can never fare alike, if God be juit. 

From known truths all reafoning mutt certainly proceed ; but as truth 
‘rifes in an infinite feries, the powers of ope feem analogoufly proportioned 
‘to it: they are not circumfcribed by the narrow boands of time or place. 
On the central point, where fhine in full luftre intuitive principles and 
axioms, the eye of reafon firft opens, and from thence purfues, by a gradu- 
ally ¢ ve fight, the enti, eas? lines, that irradiate into infinitude.--- 
‘Where fuch knowledge, for man’s greater happinefs and perfection, was 
thought neceflary, the Deity hath kindly brought to light fome truths, out 
of our prefent reach; but thefe are ftill allied to our native ttock, and are only 
diftant rays from the fame ee 4 — anxious 
thought, by cafting ftronger lights on the profpeéts of futurity ; but fhe 
wih om, ken ton rejeét the offers and kind affiftance of Germaine 
and well-intentioned philofopher. 

Iam, gentlemen, your much obliged humble fervant, 
Dec. 14) 1775+ J. B——n. 


P. S. Mr.-S. B. 3i novifti refius iftis, candidus imperti. “But the 

i » ‘however obliging ‘and difpaffionate, may not think pro- 

ed to admit a much longer correfpondence betwixt us. In that cafe, 

am aly to meet you upon any other ground, you fhali name. Vive 
@ vale. 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS, 


. GENTLEMEN, 
In your Review of the late Dr. Tottie’s Sermons and Charges, (p. 3745 
of your yrs volume) you juitly obfgrve, that “* the occafion of the 
rs is indeed recent and popular enough to give propriety 
to your extraéting thenge a {pecimen of his religious principles, and that 
moderation which tempers his orthedoxy.” But impartial juftice to the 
caufe of the petitioning clergy, excufe,my defiring, that in addition to 
your extraét, it be remarked that, the charge was publithed in the fummer 
of 1772; that it was duly noticed in a celebrated work, entituled, «°Re- 
flexions on the Fate of. the Petition,” 2d Edition, in Namber III. of the 
Appendix ; and that the doctor was anfwered, in form, in a feries of five 
very letters in the General Evening Poft of June as, July 9, and 28, 
Augult 4, and 22, 1772, figned with the capital G. 
_ ‘Thus much I colle& from Dr. Difney’s new edition of his ‘ Short 
View of the Controverfies occafioned by the Confeffional and the Petition to 
Parliament,”---publithed by Johnfon, And in friendship to you, I take 
the liberty to acquaint you therewith. 
I am, gentlemen, your friend, &c. 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 

It gives me fome concern to find, that your C ondents increafe with 
every new Review. 1 had always confidered it as foreign to your defign, or 
at leaft to Your characters, to infert fuch Litcrary icles, as you do, 
every month. The opinions of private men by no means concern the gene- 
‘tality of your, readers, and we turn over a Review, nat merely for the fake 
_ of learning what fuch or fuch men think, but what you, as well-known 
Critics, ‘thal! pleafe to aver. “And indeed the world is much more obliged 
‘% you, for informing it of what books are publithed, and giving inentayis 
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from them, than for prefcribing it fentiments, which thould be the refult 
of its own maturer judgment, 
I am, gentlemen, your mof humble fervant, 

Afburnton, Dec. 8. PuiLo-Criticuss 

#,,% We are concerned, as well as Philo-Criticus, at the imreafe of our correpone 
dence, though from a different motive ; which is, that the limits of oar work will not 
permit of its infertion. That fuch iufertion, however, is foreign to the defign of a 
Literary ‘Journal, we cannot admit ; as/it has been the conttant:praétice, ever fince 
thofe journals have been eftablithed: fome-of the moft celebrated produétions of the 
paft century, having made their firft appearance in fuch periodical publications.—We 
are forry to ‘differ in opinion alfe from this correfpondent, refpeéting the propriety of 
patiing our judgment on the generality of modern productions.’ We do not prefume, 
indeed; to any right of prefcription over the fentiments of our readers, or to fet up 
-ous own private opinion againft the maturer judgment of the publie; but experience 
hath theway-ia numerous inftances, that fome of the beft produétions in our lan~ 
guage, have been long buried in obfcurity, for want of that timely indication of their 
merit, which accelerates the maturation of the public judgment. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON REVIEW. 
SiR, | ; London, Dec. 13. ° 

As you pledge yourfelf for the literary condu& of the London Reviews 
I beg ha to aik you, how you could fuffer fuch a jefting with feligion, as 
appears in Sterne’s. rroth letter, to pafs uncenfurede "Fhe paffage E allude 
to is in.page 272, of the O&ober Review, ‘¢ And after faymg my Lord's 
Prayer,” &c. Yours, &c. 

*,* This correfpondent feems difpofed to cavil_—The Reviewers did pafs a general 
AY on the letter in queftion, as well as on the editor for publishing 1. But, had 
they .not, the meve literary conduét of the Review has nothing to do with its defeéts, 
either in regard to religion, politics. or morality. ~ ’ 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 

If you have any lawyer amongft your number,. pray-afk them whether you 
are not miftaken in the laft note of page 273, of O&tober Review ; for we 
think you are, ’and‘that the King’s tenants in capite wete not alléwed to 
aliene their lands till the reign of Hen, VII. rt 

Lhe Séufe of a Company of five youne Students. 

*,* As the Reviewer's remark was-faggefted from memory, and confefledly made 
under correction, it would'bé obliging in thefe five /én/ih/e young ttudents, (who muft 
have more leifure on their hands than'the Reviewers) if they would put the queftion 
to their tutors, or rather confult the books ; which, at the fame time as it ferves to 
correct the Reviewers, may give a laudable proof of their own application. 


tit We would advife Mr. Sheridan and his friends, to reft fatisfied with 
the fuccefs and applanfe the Duenna meets with in the Theatre.——Endeed 
we are fo far from finding any reafon fo retraét'the opinion given in our 
laft month's Review, refpe€ting the poetical merif of the fongs, that, if the 
fabjeét were not beneath criticifm, we thould ftoop to defend that opinion, 
by pointing out particulars.—We differ alfo entirely from our correfpo 
Philc- Sheridan, in thinking it injuriéus to the répufation of theauthor of 
the Duenna, that the piece is not printed entire, On the contrary, we think 
that the reputation, as wellas the intereft, both of the author. and. the mana- 
gers, depends greatly on their prudtntial {cherne of fuppreffirig the dialogue. 

hould our Corretpondent continue of a differept opmian; challenge 
our judgment again, in the,manner he has.done, we mey-bei od. to-give 
our readers a fu me iperienes of the dialogue to enable them to determme, 

Medicus’s \etter is referred to the gentleman who reviewed the. article in 
queftion, who will fhortly fend an anfwer. by letter, addrefied a8 gequited, . 

Philofopbia’s lat letter is under confideration, and-his requeft, 46 it can 
poilibly be made convenient, fhall be complied: wi : a mg 

N, B. The defence of Dr. Prigst Ley, againtt the cayils of the MontTHLY 
Regjewers, will appear in our Aprenpix ; alfo MroSaron's. farewell te 
the doctor, and-bis dottrine of material Sours} =~ 
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ART. I. The Lufiad; or, the Difcovery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Tranflated from the Original Portuguefe of Luis de Camoéns. 
By William Fulius Mickle. 4to. 11.18. Jackfon and Lifter, 
Oxford ; Cadell, London. 


Nec verbum verbo, curabis redere, fidus 
Interpres. Hor. Art. Post. 


Mr. Mickle’s tranflation of the Lufiad, which has long been 
expected by the admirers of poetical compofitions, hath at length 
made its appearance; dedicated to the duke of Buccleugh, to 
whofe family the tranflator’s father was many years chaplain, 
and patronized by a numerous and very refpe&table body of fub- 
fcribers. Nor is it the poetical tranflation of the Lufiad merely, 
tho nothing more is mentioned in the title, which Mr. Mickle 
hath here prefented to the publick. An introduétion is prefixed 
confifting of near two hundred pages, and containing ft, poli- 
tico-philofophical obfervations on the difcovery of the Indies. 2d, 
An hiftorical illuftration of the poem. 3d, The life of Camoens, 
its author. 4th, A critical differtation on the merit of his 
poem ; introduced by an examination and confutation of the 
criticifms of Voltaire on-the fame fubjeét ; to which is added an 
ingenious differtation on the machinery of Taffo’s Jerufalem and 
Voltaire’s Henriade. Of fo copious and entertaining a volume 

Vor. I. ae it 
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“t will be impoffible to give the reader an adequate idea in a fin- 
gle article ; we hall therefore defer our critique and f{pecimens 
of the tranflation itfelf, till we have gone through the fubje& of 
the introduétion. 

«* If a concatenation of events ceutered in one great action, fays 
this writer, events which gave birth to the prefent commercial fyftem 
of the world, if thefe be of the firft importance in the civil hiftory of 
mankind, the Lufiad, of all other poems, challenges the attention of 
the philofopher, the politician, and the gentleman. 

‘© In contradiftinétion to the Iliad and Atneid, the Paradife Lott 
has been called the epic poem of religion. In the fame manner may 
the Lufiad be named the epic poem of commerce. ‘The happy com- 
pletion of the moit important defigns of Henry Duke of Vifeo, prince 
of Portugal, to whom Europe owes both Gama and Columbus, both 
the caflern and the weftern worlds, conflitutes the fubjeét of that ce- 
lebrated epic poem, (known hitherto in England almolt only by 
name) which is now offered to the Englifh reader. But before we 
proceed to the hiftorical introduétion neceffary to elucidate a poem 
founded on fuch an important period of hiftory, fome attention is due 
to the opinion of thofe theorifts in political philofophy who lament 
that either India was ever difcovered, and who affert that the increafe 
of trade’ is only the parent of degeneracy, and the nurfe of every 
vice.” 

Here the author enters into an ingenious and fenfible examin- 
ation. of the. opinions of fuch theorifts ; the refult of. which de- 
termines the point againft them. In the courfe of this invefti- 
gation, he is led to controvert the notions of the celebrated Abbé 
Raynal on this fubjeét; his obfervations on which we fhall felect, 
as a {pecimen of this part of the work. 

‘© ‘Phe author of that voluminous work, Hiftoire Philofophique & 
Politique des Etabliflemens & du Commerce des Européens dans les 
deux Indes, is one of the many who aflert that the favage is happier 
than the civil life: His reafons are thus abridged: The favage has 
no ¢are or fear tor the future, his hunting and fithing give him dcer- 
. tain fubfiftence. He fleeps found, and knows not the dileafes of cities. 
He cannot want what he does not delire,, nor defire that which he 
does not know, and vexation or grief do not enter his foul. Heis 
not under the controu! of a fuperior in his actions; in a word, fays 
our author, the favage only fuffers the evils of nature. 

“* If the civilized, he adds, enjoy the elegancies of life, have bet- 
ter food, and are more comfortably defended againft the change of 
feafons, it is ufe which makes thete things neceffary, and they are 
purchafed by the painful labours of the multitude who are the bafis of 
fociety. ‘To what outrages is not the man of civil life vss cal if 
he has property it is in danger; and government or autharity. is, 
according to our author, the greateft of all evils. If there is a fa- 
mine in the north ot America, the favage, led by the wind and thefun, 
can goto a better clime; but in the horrors of famine, war, or pef- 
tilenee, the ports and barriers of polifhed itates place the fubjefts in 

a prifon, 
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a prifon, where they mutt perith—ZJ/ referoit encore—There ftill re- 
mains an infinite difference between the lot of the civilized and the 
favage; a difference, toute entiere, all entirely to the difadvantage 
of fociety, that injuftice which reigns in the inequality of fortunes 
and conditions. ‘ In fine, fays he, as the with for independence is 
one of the firit infiin&ts of man, he who can join to the poffefion of 
this primitive right, the. moral fecurity of a fubfiftence, (which we 
were juft told the favage could do) is incomparably more happy thau 
the rich man furrounded with laws, fuperiors, prejudices and fafhi- 
ons,. which endanger his liberty.” 

** Such are the fentiments of a writer, whofe hiftorical intelligence 
has acquired him a reputation on the continent; and as he is not fin- 
gular in his eftimate of favage happinefs, his abfurdities merit fome 
obfervation. And nothing can be more evident, than that if habit 
deftroy the relith of the elegancies of life, habit alfo will deftroy the 
pleafure of hunting and fifhing, when thefe are the fole bufinefs of 
the favage. You may as well fay, a pottillion jaded with fatigue and 
fhivering with wet and cold, is extremely happy becaufe gentlemen 
ride on horfeback for their pleafure. That we cannot want what we 
do not defire, nor defire what we do not know, are juft pofitions ; bug 
does it follow, that fuch {tate is happier than that which brings the 
withes and cares of civil lite? By no means: For, according to this 
argument, infenfibility and happinefs proceed in the fame gradation, 
and of confequence an oyiter * is the happieft of all animals. Thé 
advantages afcribed to the favage over the civilized in the time of war 
and famine, in the equality of rank, and fecurity of liberty, outrage 
common fenfe, and are ftriking inftances that no abfurdities are tod 
grofs for the reveries of modern philofophy. This author quite for- 
gets what dangers the favayes are every where expofed to, how their 
Jands, if of any value, are fure to be feized by their more powerful 
neighbours, and millions of their perfons enflaved by the more po- 
lifhed ftares. He quite forgets the infinite dittance between the re- 
fources of the focial and favage life; between the comforts adminif- 
tered by fociety to infirmity and old age, and the miferable ftate of 
the favage when he can no longer purfue his hunting and fifhing, 
He alfo quite forgets the infinite difference -between the difcourfe of 
the favage hut, and the cena deorum, the friendthip and converfation 
of refined and elevated underftandings. But to philofophife is the 
contagion which infects the ¢/prits forts of the continent; and under 
the mania of this difeafe, there is no wonder that common fenfe is fo 


* And our author in reality goes as far, “ Temoin cet Ecoffois,——Witnefs that 
Scatchmany fays he, who being left alone on the ifle of Fernandez, was only un- 
happy while his memory remained; but when his natdral wants fo engrofied hint 
that he forgot his country, his language, his names and ever the articulation of 
words, this European, at the end of four years, found himflf eafed of the burden 
of focial fife,’ in having the happinefs to lofe the ufe of refleCtion, of thefe thoughts 
which led him back to the paft, or taught him to dread the future.” Bat this is ag 
€rroneous in fact, as fuch happinefs is falfe in philofophy. Alexander Selkirk felt 
into.no fuch ftate of happy idiotifm; and on his return to England, the remem- 
brance of his fufferings on the ifle of Fernandez, afforded the hint of Robinfon 
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often crucified. It is only the reputation of thofe who fupport fome 
opinions that will vindicate the ufe of refuting them. We may there- 
fore, it is hoped, be forgiven, if, en bagatelle, we {mile at the tri- 
umph of our author, who thus fums up his arguments : ‘* Aprés tout, 
un mot peut terminer ce grand procts—After all, one word will de- 
cide th's grand difpute,—/i fortement debattue entre les philofophes, 
—fo ftrongly canvafied among philofophers: Demand of the man of 
civil life, if he is happy ? Demand of the favage, if he is miferable ? 
If both anfwer, No, the difpute is determined.” By no means; for 
the beaft tnat is contented to wallow in the mire, is by this argument 
in a happier ftate than the man who has one with to fatisfy, however 
reafonably he may hope to do it by his induftry and virtue.” 

Of the hiftory on which the poem is founded our readers will 
excufe us from giving any abftract ; as we muft not exclude the 
following life of Camoens the author; which we fhall give with 
the tranflator’s exordium. 

The LIFE of th AUTHOR. 


«* When the glory of the arms of Portugal had reached its meri- 
dian fplendor, Nature, as if in pity of the literary rudenefs of that 
nation, produced one great poet, to record the numberlefs actions of 
high fpirit performed by hiscountrymen. Except Oforius, the hifto- 
rians of Portugal are little better than dry journalifts. But it is not 
their inelegance which rendered the poet neceflary. It is the pecu- 
liar nature of poetry to give a colouring to heroic aétions, and to ex- 
prefs an indignation againft the breaches of honour, in a fpirit which 
at once feizes the heart of the man feeling, and carries with it an in- 
ftantaneous conviction. The brilliant aétions of the Portuguefe form 
the great hinge which opened the door to the moft important altera- 
tion in the civil hiftory.of mankind. And to place thefe aétions in 
the light and enthufiafin of poetry, that enthufiafm which partictlarly 
affimulates the youthful breaft to its own fires, was Luis de Camoens, 
the poet of Portugal, born. 

‘< Different cities claimed the honour of his birth. But according 
to N. Antonio, and Manuel Correa his intimate friend, this event 
happened at Lifbon in. 1517. His family was of confiderable note, 
and originally Spanith. In 1370, Vafco Perez de Caamans, difgufted 
at the court of Caitile, fled to that of Lifbon, where king Ferdinand 
immediately admitted him into his council, and gave him the lord- 
fhips of Sardoal, Punnete, Marano, Amendo, and other confiderable 
lands ; acertain proof of the eminence of his rank and abilities. In 
the war for the fucceffion, which broke out on the death of Ferdinand, 
Caatmans, fided with the king of Caftile, and was killed in the battle 
of Aljabarota. But though John I, the viétor, feized a great part of 
his eftate, his widow, the daughter of Gonfalo Tereyro, grand mafter 
of the order of Chrift, and general of the Portuguefe army, was not 
reduced beneath her rank. She had three fons, who took the name 
of Camoens. The family of the eldeft inter-married with the firft 
nobility of Portugal, and even, according to Caftera, with the blood 
royal. But the family of the fecond brother, whofe fortune was flen- 
der, had the fuperior honour to produce the author of the Lufiad. 

2 : Early 
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*« Early in his life themisfortanes of the poet began. In his infancy, 
Simon Vaz de Camoens, his father, commander of a veffel, was fhip- 
wrecked at Goa, where, with his life, the greateft part of his fortune 
was loft, His mother, however, Anne de Macedo of Santarene, pro- 
vided for the education of her fon Luis at the univerfity of Coimbra, 
What he acquired there his works difcover: An intimacy with the 
claffics, equal to that of a Scaliger, but directed by the tafle of 4 Milton 
or a Pope. 

” When he left the univerfity he appeared at court. He was 
handfome *, had fpeaking eyes, it is faid, and the fineft complexion, 
Certain it is, however, he was a polifhed {cholar, which added to the 
natural ardour and gay vivacity of ‘his difpofition, rendered him an 
accomplifhed gentleman. Courts are the {cenes of intrigue, and in- 
trigue was fafhionable at Lifbon. But the particulars of the amours 
of Camoens reft unknown. This only appears: He had afpired 
above his rank, for he was banifhed from the court; and in feveral 
of his fonnets he afcribes this misfortune to love. 

** He now retired to his mother’s friends at Santarene. Here he re- 
newed his ftudies, and began his Poem on the Difcovery of India. 
John ILI. at this time prepared an armament again Africa, Camoens, 
tired of his inaétive obfcure life, went to Ceuta in this expedition, 
and greatly diftinguifhed his valour in feveral rencounters In a na- 
val engagement with the Moors in the ftraits of Gibraltar, in the 
conflict of boarding he was among the foremoft, and loft his right 
eye. Yet neither the hurry of actual fervice nor the diflipation of 
the camp could ftifle his genius. He continued his Lufadas, and fe- 
veral of his moft beautiful fonnets were written in Africa, while, as 
he expreffes it, ; 

One hand the pen, and one the fword employ’d. 

*¢ The fame of his valour had now reached the court, and he ob- 
taired permiffion to return to Lifbon. But while he fglicited an 
e(tablifhment which he had merited in the ranks of battle, the malig- 
nity of evil tongues, as he calls it in one of his letters, was injuris 
oufly poured upon him. Though the bloom of his early youth was 
effaced by feveral years refidence under the fcorching heavens of Africa, 
and though altered by the lofs of an eye, his prefence gave uneafinefs 
to the gentlemen of fome families of the firft rank where he had for- 
merly vifited. Jealoufy is the charaéteriftic of the Spanifh and Por- 
tuguefe ; its refentment knows no bounds, and Camoens now found 
it prudent to banifh himfelf from his native country. Accordingly, 
in 1553, he failed for India, with a refolution never to return. As 
the hip left the Tagas, he exclaimed, in the words of the fepulchrsl 
monument of Scipio Africanus, Jngrata patria, non poffidebis offa mea I 
Ungrateful country, thou fhalt not poflefs my bones! But he knew 
not what evils in the Eaft would awake the remembrance of his ra- 
tive fields, 

* The French tranflator gives us fo fine a defcription of the perfon of Camcens, 
that it feems to be borrgwed from the Fairy Tales. It is univer.ally agreed, how- 
ever, that he was handfome, and had a moft engaging mein aid addrefs, He is 
thus defcribed by Nicolas Antonio, ** Mediocri flatura fuit, et carne plena, capillis 
ufque ad croci colorem flavefcentibus, maxime in juventute. Emineba: ci frons, G medius 
najus, cetera longus, et in fine craffiufculus.” 
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often crucified. It is only the reputation of thofe who fupport fome 
opinions that will vindicate the ufe of refuting them. We may there- 
fore, it is hoped, be forgiven, if, en bagatelle, we {mile at the tri- 
umph of our author, who thus fums up his arguments : ‘* Apres tout, 
un mot peut terminer ce grand procts—After all, one word will de- 
cide th's grand difpute,—/ fortement debattue entre les philofophes, 
—fo ftrongly canvaffed among philofophers: Demand of the man of 
civil life, if he is happy ? Demand of the favage, if he is miferable ? 
If both anfwer, No, the difpute is determined.” By no means; for 
the beaft tnat is contented to wallow in the mire, is by this argument 
in a happier ftate than the man who has one with to fatisfy, however 
reafonably he may hope to do it by his induftry and virtue.” 

Of the hiftory on which the poem is founded our readers will 
excufe us from giving any abftract ; as we muft not exclude the 
following life of Camoens the author; which we fhall give with 
the tranflator’s exordium. 


The LIFE of the AUTHOR. 


«¢ When the glory of the arms of Portugal had reached its meri- 
dian fplendor, Nature, as if in pity of the literary rudenefs of that 
nation, produced one great poet, to record the numberlefs actions of 
high fpirit performed by hiscountrymen. Except Oforius, the hifto- 
rians of Portugal are little better than dry journalifts. But it is not 
their inelegance which rendered the poet neceflary. It is the pecu- 
liar nature of poetry to give a colouring to heroic aétions, and to ex- 
prefs an indignation againft the breaches of honour, in a fpirit which 
at once feizes the heart of the man feeling, and carries with it an in- 
ftantaneous conviction. The brilliant actions of the Portuguefe form 
the great hinge which opened the door to the moft important altera- 
tion in the civil hiftory.of mankind. And to place thefe actions in 
the light and enthufiafin of poetry, that enthufiafm which particularly 
affimulates the youthful breaft to its own fires, was Luis de Camoens, 
the poet of Portugal, born. 

‘* Different cities claimed the honour of his birth. But according 
to N. Antonio, and Manuel Correa his intimate friend, this event 
happened at Lifbon in 1517. His family was of confiderable note, 
and originally Spanith. In1370, Vafco Perez de Caamans, difgufted 
at the court of Caitile, fled to that of Lifbon, where king Ferdinand 
immediately admitted him into his council, and gave him the lord- 
fhips of Sardoal, Punnete, Marano, Amendo, and other confiderable 
lands ; acertain proof of the eminence of his rank and abilities. In 
the war for the fucceffion, which broke out on the death of Ferdinand, 
Caatnans, fided with the king of Caftile, and was killed in the battle 
of Aljabarota. But though John I. the viétor, feized a great part of 
his eftate, his widow, the daughter of Gonfalo Tereyro, grand mafter 
of the order of Chrift, and general of the Portuguefe army, was not 
reduced beneath her rank. She had three fons, who took the name 
of Camoens. The family of the eldeft inter-married with the firft 
nobility of Portugal, and even, according to Caltera, with the blood 
royal. But the family of the fecond brother, whofe fortune was flen- 
der, had the fuperior honour to produce the author of the Lufiad. 

2 . Early 
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*« Early in his life the misfortanes of the poet began. In his infancy, 
Simon Vaz de Camoens, his father, commander of a veffel, was fhip- 
wrecked at Goa, where, with his life, the greateft part of his fortune 
was loft. His mother, however, Anne de Macedo of Santarene, pro- 
vided for the education of her fon Luis at tke univerfity of Coimbra, 
What he acquired there his works difcover : An intimacy with the 
claffics, equal to that ofa Scaliger, but directed by the tafle of 4 Milton 
or a Pope. 

“ When he left the univerfity he appeared at court. He was 
handfome *, had fpeaking eyes, it is faid, and the fineft complexion, 
Certain it is, however, he was a polifhed fcholar, which added to the 
natural ardour and gay vivacity of ‘his difpofition, rendered him an 
accomplifhed gentleman. Courts are the {cenes of ingens, and in- 
trigue was fafhionable at Lifbon. But the particulars of the amours 
of Camoens reft unknown. This only appears: He had afpired 
above his rank, for he was banifhed from the court; and in feveral 
of his fonnets he afcribes this misfortune to love. 

‘* He now retired to his mother’s friends at Santarene, Here he re- 
newed his ftudies, and began his Poem on the Difcovery of India, 
John ILI. at this time prepared an armament againft Africa, Camoens, 
tired of his ina¢tive obfcure life, went to Ceuta in this expedition, 
and greatly diftinguifhed his valour in feveral rencovnters In a na- 
val engagement with the Moors in the ftraits of Gibraltar, in the 
conflict of boarding he was among the foremoft, and loft his right 
eye. Yet neither the hurry of actual fervice nor the diflipation of 
the camp could ftifle his genius. He continued his Lufadas, and fe- 
veral of his moft beautiful fonnets were written in Africa, while, as 
he expreffes it, : 

One hand the pen, and one the fword employ’d. 

*¢ The fame of his valour had now reached the court, and he ob- 
taired permiffion to return to Lifbon. But while he fglicited an 
e(tablifhment which he had merited in the ranks of battle, the malig- 
nity of evil tongues, as he calls it in one of his letters, was injuri- 
oully poured upon him. Though the bloom of his early youth was 
effaced by feveral years refidence under the fcorching heavens of Africa, 
and though altered by the lofs of an eye, his prefence gave uneafinefs 
to the gentlemen of fome families of the firft rank where he had for- 
merly vifited. Jealoufy is the charaéteriftic of the Spanifh and Por- 
tuguefe ; its refentment knows no bounds, and Camoens now found 
it prudent to banifh himfelf from his native country. Accordingly, 
in 1553, he failed for India, with a refolution never to return. As 
the fhip left the Tagas, he exclaimed, in the words of the fepulchrs! 
monument of Scipio Africanus, Jngrata patria, non poffidebis offa mea $ 
Ungrateful eal thou fhalt not poflefs my bones! But he knew 
not what evils in the Eaft would awake the remembrance of his ra- 
tive fields, 

* The French tranflator gives us fo fine a defcription of the perfon of Camcens, 
that it feems to be borrgwed from the Fairy Tales. It is univer.ally agreed, how- 
ever, that he was handfome, and had a moft engaging mein aid addrefs, He is 
thus defcribed by Nicolas Antonio, *‘ Mediocri flatura fuit, et carne plena, capillis 
ufgue ad croci colorem flavefcentibus, maxime in juventute. Emineba: ¢i Sfromsy & medius 
najus, cetera longus, et in fine craffiujculus.” 2 
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‘* When Camoens arrived in India, an expedition was ready to fail 
to ‘revenge the king of Cochin on the king of Pimenta. Without 
any reft on fhore after his long voyage, he joined this armament, and 
in the conqueft of the Alagada iflands, difplayed his ufual bravery, 
But his modetty, perhaps, is his greateft praife. Ina fonnet he men- 
tions this expedition: We went to punih the king of Pimenta, fays 
he, ¢ /uccedeones bem, and we fuccegded well, When it is confidered 
that the poet bore no inconfiderable fhare in the victory, no ode cay 
conclude more elegantly, more happily than this. 

*¢TIn the year following he attended Manuel de Vafconcello in an ex- 
pedition to the Red-fea. Here, fays Faria, as Camoens had no ufe 
for his fword he employed his pen. Nor was his a€tivity confined 
in the fleetor camp. He vifited Meunt Felix and the adjacent inhof- 
pitable regions of Africa, which’he fo ftrongly pifures in the Lufiad, 
and in one of his little pieces, where he laments the abfence of his 
miftrefs. 

«*« When he returned to Goa, he enjoyed a tranquility which enas 
bled him to beftow his attention on his Epic Poem. But this ferenity 


was interrupted, perhaps by his own imprudence. He wrote fome 
fatyrs which gave offence, and by‘order of the viceroy Francifco Bar- 
reto he was banifhed to China, 

“¢ Men of dull abilities are more confcious of their embarraffment 
and errors than is commonly believed. When men of this kind are 
in power, they affect great folemnity ; and every exprefiion of the moft 
diftant tendency to leffen their dignity, is held as the greatett of 


crimes. Confcious alfo how feverély the man of genius can hurt their 
intereff, they bear an inftin@tive antipathy againit him, are uneafy 
-even in his company, and gn the flightelt pretence are happy to drive 
him from them. Camoens‘was thus fituated at Goa ; and never was 
there a fairer field for fatyr than the rulers of India at this time af- 
forded. Yet whatever elteem the prudence of Camoens may lofe in 
our idea, the nobleriefs of his difpotition will doubly gain. And fo 
confcious was he of his real integrity and innocence, that in one of 
his fonnets he wifhes no other revenge on Barreto, thanthat the cruelty 
of his exile fhouid ever be remembered *, ; 


* Caftera, who always condemns Cameens as if guilty of faeriledge, when the 
fiightcit reproach of a grandee appears, tells us, ¢ that pofterity by no means enters 
into thé refentment of our poet, and that the Portugucte hiftorians make glorious 
mention of Batretg, who was a manof true mejit.” The Portuguefe hiltorians, 
however, knew not.what true merit wase The brutal uncommercial wars of Sam- 
payo are by them mentioned as much more glorious than the lefs blondy campaigns 
of a Nunie, whjch eftablifhed commerce and empire. But the aétions of Barreto 
fhali be called to witnefs for Camoens, . 

We have feen Souza’s villainous negociation in fayour of Meale Can, and the 
dangerous war which it kindled. Barreto took up the fame bufinefs, and Mealc 
Can, in breach of the treaty with his brother Hydal Can, was by Kim proclaimed 
king of Vifipore This begat a war, which ended in the captivity ef Meale Can and 
the difgrace of the Portuguefe, who were ftript of the territory and revenues pro- 
mifed them by thé wfurper. In the fpirit of Sampayo, Barreto’s officers defulated. 
the coaits of Malabar‘and Ceylon. Becaufe Hydal Can fought revenge for the fa- 
your fiewed to the ufurper, Barreto fent Coutinho to attack Salfete and Bardes, all 
the fea ports of which he-deftroyed with fire and fword, and returned, fays Faria, 
with donour and riches to Goa, Hydal Can on this raifed a great army, Barregs 


did 
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. *¢ The accomplifhments and manners of Camoens foon found him 
friends, though under the difgrace of banifhment. He was appointed 
commiflary of the defuné in the ifland of Macao, a Portuguefe fettle- 
ment in the bay of Canton. Here he continued his Lufiad; and 
here alfo, after five years refidence, he acquired a fortune, though 
finall, yet equal to his wifhes. Don Conttantine de Braganza was 
now viceroy of India, and Camoens, defirous to return to Goa, re- 
figned his charge. Ina fhip, freighted by himfelf, he fet fail, but 
was fhipwrecked in the gulph near the mouth of the river Mehon on 
thecoaft of China. All he had acquired was loft in the waves: his 
poems, which he held in one hand, while he fwimmed with the other, 
were all he found himéfelf poffeffed of, when he flood friendlefs on 
the unknown fhore. - But the natives gave him a moft hamane re- 
ception : this he has immortalifed in the prophetic fong in the tenth 
Lufiad * ; and in the feventh, he tells us, that here he loft the wealth 
which fatisfied his withes. : 
Agora da efperanga ja adquirida, &C. 

Now blefbwith all the wealth fond hope could crave, 

Soon I beheld that wealth beneath the wave 

Forever loft ; ——_—_—- 

My life like Judah’s heaven doom’d king of yore 

By Miracle prolong’4-————— 

*¢ On the banks of the Mchon, he wrote his beautiful paraplitafé 
of the pfalm, where the Jews, in the fineft ftrain of poetry, are repre- 
fented as hanging their harps’on the willows by the rivers of Babylon, 
and weeping their exile from their native country. Here Camoens 
continued fome time, till an opportunity offered to carry him to Goa, 
When he arrived at that city, Don Conftantine de Braganza, the 
Viceroy, whofe charaéteriftic was politenefs, admitted him into inti- 
mate friendthip, and Camoens was happy till count Redondo affeined 
the government. ‘Thofe who had formerly procured the banithmenct 


did the fame; but though he made a winter campaign, did nothing, fays Faria, 
worthy of hiftory. The king of Cinde defired Barreto’s afliftance to cruth @ neigh- 
bouring prince.who had invaded his dominions. Barreto went himfelf to relieve 
him; but having difagreed about the reward he required, for the king had made 
peace with his enemy, he burned Tata the royal city, killed above 8090 of the peo- 
ple he came to proteét, for eight days deftroyed every thing on the banks of the 
Indus, and loaded his vefiels, fays our author, with the richeft booty hitherto taken 
in India’ The war with Hydal Can, Kindled by Barreto’s treachery, continued. 
The city of Dabul was deftroyed by the viceroy, who, foon after; at the head of 
17,c0o men, defeated the injured Hydal Can’s army of 20,000. While horrid de- 
folation followed thefe. vitories, and while Hydal Can raifed new armies, Duarte 
Deza treacherou(y imprifonéd the king of Terriate and his whole family, though in 
alliance with Portugal, and ordered them to be ftarved to death. This kindled a 
war, which endangered the Malucos, and ended in the fubmiffion of the Portaguefe, 
Such was the monfter Barreto, the man who exiled Camoens, and fuch were the 
villains who a¢ted under him. 
* Having named the Mehon 3 
Efte recebera placido, @ brando, 
Ko fea regaco o Canto, gue molbado, Sc. ‘ 

Literally thus : “On his gentle hofpitable bofom (fc brando poet'ce’) thail he receive 
the fong, wet from woeful unhappy fhipwreck, efcaped from deftroying tempeits,, 
from rayenous dangers, the effeét of che unjuft tentence upon him, whole lyre shall 
be more renowned than enriched.” When Camoens was commiftary, he vifited the 
iflands of ‘Ternate, Timor, &c, defcribed in the Lutiad. gs 
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of the fatyrift, were filent while Conftantine was in power. But now 
they exerted all their arts againfthim, Redondo, when he entered on 
office, pretended to be the friend of Camoens; yet with all thatunfeeling 
indifference with which he made his moft horrible witticifm on the 
Zamorim, he futfered the innocent man to be thrown into the com- 
mon prifon. After all the delay of bringing witaefies, Camoens, in 
a public trial, fully refuted every acculation of his conduc, while 
commiffary at Macao, and his enemies were loaded with ignominy and 
reproach, But Camoens had fome creditors ; and thefe detained him 
in prifon a confiderable time, till the gentlemen of Goa began to be 
afhamied, that a man of his fingular merit fhould experience fuch 
treatment among them. He was fet at liberty ; and again he aflumed 
the profeffion of arms, and received the allowance of a gentleman vo- 
Junteer, a charaéter at this time common in Portuguefe India. Soon 
after, Pedro Barreto, appointed governor of the fort at Sofala, by high 
promifes, allured the poet to attend him thither, The governor of a 
diftant fort, in a barbarous country, fhares in fome meafure the fate of 
anexile, Yet, though the only motive of Barreto was,ir this un- 
pleafant fituation, to retain the converfation of Camoens at his table, 
it was his leaft care to render the life of his gueft agreeable. Cha- 
grined with his treatment, and a confiderable time having elapfed in 
vain dependence upon Barreto, Camoens refolved to return to his 
native country. A thip, on the homeward voyage, at this time 
touched at Solala, and feveral gentlemen * who were on board were 
defirous that Camoens fhould accompany them. But this the gover- 
nor ungeroufly endeavoured to prevent, and charged him with a. debt 
for board. Anthony de Cabral, however, and Hector de Sylveyra, 
paid the demand, and Camoens, fays Faria, and the honour of Bar- 
reto were fold together. 

** After an abfence of fixteeh years, Camoens, in 1569, returned 
to Lifbon, unhappy even in lis arrival, for the peftilence then raged 
in that city, and prevented his publication for three-years. At laft, 
in 1572, he printed his Lufiad, which, in the openingof the firit book, 
in a moft elegant turn of compliment he addrefled to his prince, king 
Eebaftian, then in his eighteenth year, The king, fays the French 
tranflator, was fo pleafed with his merit, that he gave the authora 

enfion of 4000 reals, on condition that he fhould refide at court. 
Bat this falary, fays the fame writer, was withdrawn by @ardinal 
Henry, who fucceeded to the crown of Portugal, loft by Sebaftian at 
the battle of Alcazar. 

« But this ftory of the penfion is yery doubtful. Correa, and 
other cotemporary authors, do not mention it, though fome late writ- 
ers have given credit to it. If Camoens, however, had a penfion, it 
is highly probable that Henry deprived him of it. While Sebaftian 
was devoted to the chace, his grand uncle, the Cardinal, prefided at 
the council board, and Camoens, in his addrefs to the king, which 


* According to the Portuguefe life of Camoens, prefixed to Gedron’s, the beft 
edition of his works; Diogo de Couto, the hiftorian, one of ‘the company in this 
homeward voyage, wrote annotations upon the Lufiad, under the eye of its author. 
But thefe unhappily have never appeared in public, ' 
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clofes the Lufiad, advifes him to exclude the clergy from ftate affairs. 
It was eafy to fee that the Cardinal was here intended. And Henry, 
befides, was one of thofe ftatefmen who can perceive no benefit re- 
fulting to the public from elegant literature. But it ought alfo to be 
added in completion of his character, that under the narrow views 
and weak hands of this Henry, the kingdom of Portugal fell into 
utter ruin ; and on his death, which clofed a fhort inglorious reign, 
the crown of Lifbon, after a faint ftruggle, was annexed to that of 
Madrid. Such was the degeneracy of” the Portuguefe, a degeneracy 
lamented in vain by Camoens, and whofe obfervation of it was im- 
puted to him as a crime. 

‘© Though the great * patron of one fpecies of literature, a {pecies 
the reverfe of that of Camoens, certain it is, that the author of the 
Lufiad was utterly neglected by Henry, under whofe inglorious reign 
he died in all the mifery of poverty. By fome, it is faid, he died in 
an alms-houfe. It appears, however, that he had not even the cer- 
tainty of fubfiftence, which thefe houfes provide. He hada black 
fervant, who had grown old with him, and who had long experi- 
enced his mafter’s hamanity. This grateful Indian, a native of Java, 
who, according to fome writers, faved his mafter’s life in the unhappy 


fhipwreck where he loft his effects, begged in the ftreets of Lifbon for 


* Cardinal Henry’s patronage of learning and learned men is mentioned with 
cordial eiteem by the Portuguefe writers. Happily they alfo tell us what that learn- 
ing was. It was to him the Romifh friars of the eaft tranimitted their childith 
forgeries of in{criptions and miracles ( for fome of which, fee the note, p. 456.) He 
correfponded with them, dire¢ted their labours, and received the firft accounts of 
their fuccefs. Under his patronage it was difcovered, that St. Thomas ordered the 
Indians to worfhip the Crofs; and that the Moorifh tradition of Perimal, (who, 
having embraced Mohammedifm, divided his kingdom among his officers, whom he 
rendered tributary to the Zamorim,) was 2 malicious mifreprefentation, for that 
Perimal, having turned Chriftian, refigned his kingdom and became a monk. Such 
was the learning patronifed by Henry, under whofe aufpices, that horrid tribunal, 
the inquifition was ereéted at Lifbon. And he himfclf long prefided as inquifitor- 
general. Nor was he content with this, he eftablithed an inquifition alfo at Goa, 
and fent a whole apparatus of holy fathers to form a court of inquifitors, to fupprefe 
the Jews and reduce the native Chriitians to the See of Rome. Nor muft the treat- 
ment experienced by Buchanan at Liibon be here omitted, as it affords a e-nvincing 
proof that the fire genius of Camoens, was the true fource of his misfortuves. 
John III. earneft to promote the cultivation of polite literature among his fubjects, 
engaged Buchanan, the moft elegant Latinift, perhaps, of modern times, to teach 
philofophy and the Belles Tettres at Lifbon. But the defign of the monarch was 
foon fruftrated by the clergy, at the head of whom was Henry, afterwards the fove- 
reign. Buchanan was committed to prifon, becaufe it was alledged he had eaten 
ficfh in Lent, and becaufe in his early youth, at St. Andvews in Scotland, he had 
written a fatire againft the Francifcans; for which, however, ere he would venture 
to Lifbon, John had promifed abfolute indemnity. John, with much difficulty, 
procured his releafe from a loathfome jail, but could not effect his reftoration as a 
teacher. No, he only changed his prifon, for Buchanan was fent to a monattery te 
be inftruéted by the monks, the men of letters patronifed by Henry. Thefe are thus 
charaéterifed by their pupil Buchanan,—aec inbuinanis, nec mals, fed omnis religionis 
ignaris. ** Not uncivilized, not flagitious, but ignorant of every religion.” A fa~ 
tyrical negative compliment, followed by a charge of grofs bacbarifm. In this con- 
finement Buchanan wrote his elegant verfion of the pfalns. Camoens, about the 
fame time, failed for India. The blefled etfeéts of the {pirit which perfecuted fuch 
men, are well expreffed in the proverb, 4 Spaniard, fiript of all bis virtues, makes a 
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the only man in Portugal on whom God had beftowed thofe talents, 
which have a tendency to erect the fpirit of a downward age. To 
the eye of a careful obferver, the fate of Camoens throws great light 
on that of his country, and will appear ftrictly conneéted with it. The 
fame ignorance, the fame degenerated fpirit, which fuffered Camoens 
to dependon his thare of the alms begged in the ftreets by his old 
hoary fervant, the fame fpirit which caufed this, fank the kingdom 
of Portugal into the moft abjeé vaflallage ever experienced by a con- 
quered nation. While the grandees of Portugal were blind to the 
ruin which impended over them, Camoens beheld it with a pungency 
of grief which haftened his exit. _In one of his letters he has thefe 
remarkable words, ‘* I’m fim accaberey @ vida, e verram todos que fuy 
efeicoada a minho patria, &c. 1 am ending the courfe of my life, the 
world will witnefs how I have loved my country. I have returned, 
not only to die in her bofom, but to die with her.” In another letter, 
written a little before his death, he thus, yet with dignity, complains, 
** Who has fven on fo {mall a theatre as my poor bed, fuch a repre- 
fentation of the difappointments of fortune. . And I, as if the coald 
not herfelf fubdue me, I have yielded and become of her party; for 
it were wild audacity to hope to furmount fuch accumulated evils.” 

‘* In this unhappy fituation, in 1579, in his fixty-fecond year, the 
year after the fatal defeat of Don Sebaitian, died Luis de Camoens, 
the greateft literary genius ever produced by Portugal ; in martial 
courage and fpirit of honour, nothing inferjor to her greatett heroes. 
And ina manner fuitable to the poverty in which he died was he 
buried.” 

For the fenfible and affe@ting refleétions of the writer on the 
life and death of this great genius, we muft refer our readers to. 
the introduction itfelf; throughout the whole of which he will 
find abundant matter as well of {peculation as amufement. 

[To be continued.] 





ART. Il. Objervations Hiftorical, Critical, and Medical, on the 
Wines of the Ancients. And the Analogy between them and mo- 
dern Wines. With general Objervatians on the Principles and 
Qualities.cof Water, and in particular on thofe of Bath. By Sir 
Edward Barry, Bart. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, 

- and of the Royal Society. 4to. 15s. Cadell. 


[Continued frem Page 486, and concluded.} 


It is with a confidefable difplay of claflical, as well as philo- 
fophical and medical knowledge, our learned author proceeds in 
the inveftigation of his fubject. Of the Thermopolium and ap- 
paratus for conveniently diluting wines, of which is given an 
engraving, it is obferved that it was ufually furnithed with feve- 
ra! wines and vinous preparations. 

** Tt was ufual, we are told, with fach who had not wine in their 
own cellifs, on Occafional entertainments, to fend for it, prepared 
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atthe Thermopolium, and cool it afterwards in fhow; others often 
ftepped there, as in a dram fhop, and drank the wine hot; and this 
vice was fo common, that Thermopolare expreffed a drunken fellow, 
who had been tippling there ; for wine thus heated, inebriated them 
fooner than cold wine. On this account old debauchees, whofe fto- 
machs could no Jonger bear liquors cooled, drank the wine thus heat- 
éd. This was at length the cafe of Nero, who was thence called 
Laldus Nero, and Tiberius, Biberius Caldus. 

' « As the Thermopoliom was thus a neceffary part of luxury to the 
great, and of debauch and mirth to others, * Dio mentions that 
Claudius, to fubdue more effectually the temper and fpirit of the 
people, ordered all the Thermopolia to be demolifhed; and the fame 
+ author fays, that Caius Czfar, on a public mourning for his fitter 
Drufilla, ordered all the ‘br fe to be fhut up, and made ita 
capital crime to any one, who, curing that time, tranfgreffed this 
Jaw, and that one perfon was aétually putto death. This is lefs fur- 
prifing, as by the fanie edi&t he forbade any one to fup in company 
with their neareft relations, to engage in any chearful amufements, 
of even to laugh. Such has been the fevere, and often ridiculous 
exertion of arbitrary power ! 

** The cuftom of cooling wines with fnow was derived from the 
Afiatics and Greeks to the Romans, f Plutarch defcribes the man- 
ner in which they preferved it, by covering it with ftraw, and coarfe 
cloths unfhorn. {| Xenophon fays it was neceffary to proctire fnow to 
cool the wines in fumimer, which otherwife could not be drank with 
any pleafure. The Orientals more early ufed it for this purpofe, and 
Athenzus mentions it it as an ancient cuflom, and that they ufed oak 
branches for the fame purpofe. Various inftances among the eaitérn 
nations of this cuftom of cooling their wines may be produced, and 
particularly among the Jews. § In fome hot countries it was often 
difficult to obtain it, and they were cbliged to fearch into the hollow 
cliffs to collect it. Mount Hebron, which was always covered with 
{now, plentifully fupplied the inhabitants of that country, from 
whence it was often carried to Tyre. “Solomon beautifully compares 
the effect of glad tidings on a mind anxious and expeéting, to that 
pleafing fenfation which one fatigued with labour in a hot day, re- 
céives from drinking cold liquors. 

“* The mixture of Hot water, of the pureft kind, with wine, and.in a 
juft proportion to its'firength, and afterwards cooling them in fnow, | 
was a inuch more elegant and falutary preparation, than a mixture 
of cold water with the wine, or when impregnated with ice, which 
was the common method of cocling and diluting their liquors: Nei- 


© Ta rimamnrem' es acvviovies emvovy xaTeheuce. mas OesceTBts penn xceae ory" 
ager pnd” vey Segucy wimparnscdas, nar Tivag ems Tere (gn. Weiagynoavtas EXcragey 
Dio, lib. bx. 
. F Lib: liz, 

tT Sympof, lib. vi. Qu. 6. 

Y] Iva De nas ndeeg aves cies Te worvrerss Wagacusveln mar THs. Sveus Xyove 
wecilsura Cndess. De dictis et iaftis Socratis. 

§ Hi neves, illi glaciem potant, panafque montium in voluptatém gule vertuat 
Prin. lib. xix. cap. 4. 
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ther will wine eafily unite with water, in an equal and uniform man- 
ner, but when in that heated and rarefied ftate, they are immerfed in 
fhow, and their different parts are ftrongly compreffed and condenfed, 
they acquire a union as equally firm and permanent, as if the wine 
had been originally of that degree of ftrength to which it is reduced, 
and without being deprived of any of its peculiar qualities. This 
change muft be very quick and powerful, fince it is well known that 
boiling water immerfed in fnow, will fooner acquire an exquifite de- 
gree of coldnefs, than when it is immerfed in its common cold ftate.” 

The praétice of the ancients in diluting their wines with wa- 
ter, leads our author to a difquifition on the nature and qualities 
of that fimple element. Thefe are accordingly made the fubjec& 
of the IXth Chapter ; as are the peculiar principles and qualities 
of our celebrated Bath waters made that of the Xth.—In Chap. 
XIzh the writer returns to the ancients; of whofe fympofia, or 
convivial entertainments, he gives a no lefs critical than inftruc- 
tive and entertaining account, 

‘© We have feveral paflages, he obferves, among the hiftorians, 
phyficians, and poets, relating to this fubje&t; but Piato, Xeno- 
phon, Plutarch, and Athenzus, have more particularly treated ig in 
their Sympofia. The perfons introduced by them as. the principal 

uefts, were the moft eminent in that age for their dignity and learn- 
ing; the moft elegant and regular order was obferved at their tables ; 
wine animated the converfation; and among other topics and. cuf- 
toms, the various manner of preparing and drinking their differeat 
wines is more exactly defcribed. 

& Several authors among the moderns have compofed particular 
treatifes on this fubjeét; but whoever has perufed them,-muft bave 
obferved, that while his mind has been often pleafed and informed 
by many learned and juft obfervations, it has been as frequently per- 
plexed by their different opinions, and tedious difputes, not only 
about material circumftances, but trifles. 

* Neither is this fubjeCt undeferving the attention of thofe, wha 
are defirous of forming @ more true judgment of the defcription given 
by phyficians of the difeafes which have generally prevailed in differ- 
ent periods of time, and the rules of practice which they have diredt- 
ed; for thefe appearances, and the conftitution of the inhabitants, 
are as much varied by their different manner of eating and drinking, 
as by the foil, fitvation, and climate.” 

We muftrefer the curious. reader to the work itfelf, * fora 
fatisfattory idea of the manner in which the writer hath treated 
this copious and as curious fubje&. We cannot pafs over a paf- 
fage or two at the clofe of this chapter, which ferves to fhew that 
luxurious as the ancients were in the article of drinking, they 


were not lefs fo in that of eating. 


® In-which he will find many judicious and elucidating remarks on the ebfcurities 
and inconfiftencies of the commentators cn difputed patiages in the Roman claflics ; 
déclaring particularly. in favour of Salmafius and Gronoyius againit Lipfius and Bul- 
lingeajus, refpecting the diftinction cana tempeffiveand intempeftiva.ot the ancients, . 
«* The 
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*¢ The luxury of the Romans encreafed in proportion to their opu- 
lence. We find that they were more fond of fifth than any part of 
their food, and more extravagant in the price. The Accipenfer, or 
fturgeon, the Murena, or lamprey-eel, the Scari, the Rhombus, or 
turbot, the Mullus, or mullet, the whiting, or Afellus, were princi- 
pally efteemed by them. Some of thefe were brought from diftant 
provinces in light veffels called Triremes, remarkable for their velo- 
city. * Juvenal mentions a mullet which coft forty-eight pounds, 
and Macrobius another, which coft fixty-four. + Horace points out 
this extravagance in foreign fifh; nor were their fifh-ponds lefs ex- 
penfive. { Varro fays, that you may more eafily get a fet of horfes 
out of Hortenfius’s ftables, than a bearded mullet out of his fith- 

nds. From the various inftances colleéted by Dr. Arbuthnot of 
he great value which the Romans put upon fith, ,we thall be lefs fur- 
prifed to find among them that C. Hirrius’ fold his for quadragenes 
HS. thirty-two thoufand two ‘handred and ninety-one pounds, and 
that Lucullus’s were fold for the fame price after his death. 

“* The price of thefe, and feveral other provifions, was greatly en- 
hanced by the preference which was given to fuch as were produced 
from particular places, or provinces: The mullets from Symetum, 
lamprey-eels from Sicily, fhell-fith of Pelorus, herrings of Lepara, 
the belly of the tunny fifh taken from Pachymum, kids from the 
ifland of Melos, radifhes of Mantinea, turneps of Thebes, beets 
from Afora. This diftin€tion often occurs in feveral authors, and 
therefore fome extraordinary expenfive articles which have been men- 
tioned, are not to be regarded as the common prices of them, tho’ 
they are fufficient indications of the affluent fortunes which feveral 
individuals then enjoyed, and the vain or vicious luxury which pre- 
vailed among fome, even in the more virtuous times of the common- 
wealth. 

«¢ The quantity of wealth was very. different in Rome in different 
ages: In the flourifhing ftate of the commonwealth, the proportion 
which their circulating fpecies bore at Rome to the price of their 
commodities, and the number of their inhabitants (which may be 
ealled the relative riches of any place), did not probably exceed that 
of many cities mow in Europe, as there was then a Jefs quantity of 
circulating fpecie in Europe, than fince the difcovery of the Weft In- 
dies‘; but im the time of Auguftus, when almoft all nations had 
yielded to his arms, and their trade centered in Rome, there was cer- 
tainly a greater quantity of circulating {pecie in that city, than there 
is now in any city in Europe, However, though the arts and 
iciences, elegance and order, were encouraged in his reign, and 
riches were more equally divided, yet it was not in his power to pre- 


% ——= mullum fex millibus emit. Sat. 4. 
Septem millibus. Ch. iii. 16. 
t Non me Lucrina juverint conchylia, 
Magifve rhombus, aut fcari, 
Si quos Eois intonata fuétibus 
Hyems ad hoc vertat mare. Epod. 2- 
t Celerius voluntate Hortenfii .ex Equili educeres Rhadarias ut fibi habess m:!a¢ 
quam ¢ pifcinis barbatum mullum. Lib. iii. cap. 17+ ; 
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vent the increafing prices of their. commodities, and the depravation 
of their manners, which will always be the confequence of great opu- 
lence and luxury. 

*¢ In the fucceeding reigns, we find that they. madea rapid pro- 
grefs. The emperors gave the example, and the flatterers of their 
power and profufion «ccumulated immenfe fortunes, while the reft . 
were oppreffed with poverty and flavery. The rapacity of individuals 
encreafed with their power and riches. Caligula poffeficd both ina 
fupreme degree *. Suetonius relates, that he ufed to roll hinrfelf in 
heaps of gold, and that t Nero’s general inftruction to the tax ga- 
therers was, ¢ ‘* You well know my intention; collect as mach as 
you can, and leave them as little ;” and new words, abradere, cor- 
radere, were coined to exprefs this kind of pillage. In thefe times 
no limits were fixed to their profufion and intemperance. Suetonius 
fays, that thofe yfusily given by Caligula were fo extraordinary, that 
he almoft exhaufted the treafures of the empire. § Dio mentions, 
that Vitellius fpent in one year twenty-two thoufand five hundred 
myrrhiads of drams, or feven million two hundred and fixty-five thou- 
fand fix hundred and twenty-five pounds. || Tacitus fays he fpent: 
the fame fum within a few months. It is no. wonder therefore: at this 
time we fhould then find the q epithet $ Intempettiva fir applied to: 
thefe entertainments, as no ftated hour was fixed to their beginning 
or duration, or to their intemperance and profufion, ‘This is a fuffi-, 
cient confirmation of what Salmafius and Gronovius ‘have aflerted, 
that the term Iniempeftiva was not to be found in any of the.ancient. 
authors, without having recourfe to the ignorance or, errors. of libra-. 
rians to confirm their opinions, as thefe kinds of entertainment were. 
then of a modern date, and entirely unknown in former times. 

“¢ Though various inftances ot this kind may be produced from. 
the beft authorities, and which feem almoft incredible, I fhall only. 
mention a fhort {pecimen. of them, which was given to Vitellius by 
his brother, and has been tranfinitted to us, on accountof the expen. 
five articles which were curioufly cojlected with that fingular inten- 
tion. ** Among many other there were two thoufand of the choicelt 
filhes, feven thoufand of the choiceit.hirds. One difh, from its am~- 
plitude and capacity, was called Minerya’s buckler, which chiefly 
confifted of the livers of Scari, the brains of pheafants and peacocks, 
the tongues of parrots, and lampreys bellies brought from the more 
diftant provinces.” 


* In Vita Calig. + In Vita Ner. t Scis quid. mihi opus eft. 
Hoc. agamus ne quis quicquid habeat. Seut. in Vita Neron. § Dio in 
Vitel. {{, Lib. xvii. @ Senatum populumque objurgavit edi¢to 
quod Cxfare prejiante intempettiva convivia circum et theatra et amznos fecefius 
selebrarent in Vit. Calig. + Convivia intempeftiva et perpotandi infana 
Kibido. Lib. ii. 

** Famofiflima fuper catéros fuit cena, ei data adventitia a fratre, in qua due 
millia lectiflimorum pifcium 5; feptem avium appofita tradunturs Hane quoque 
exfuperavit ipfe dedicatione patinz, quam ab immenfam magnitudinem: clypeury 
Minervet csyida woriuye didtitabat. In hac Scarorum jecinora phafianorum, et pa- 
yonum cerebella, linguas phxnicopterum, murznarum. leétes a( arpathio ufque et 
freto Hiipanie. per Navarchos ct triremes petitarum, commifeuit Sueton. in 
Vitel. cap. mbibs . 
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In Chapter XII. the author treats of the fuppers of the Greeks 
and Romans; in which he clears up feveral difficulties and ob- 
icurities refpecting the apparatus of the table, the habits of the 
guefts and other cuftoms, that have been varioufly reprefented 
by different authors, as it thould feem, from their not having 
fufficiently attended to concomitant circumftances and difcrimi- 
nated-between the manners of different eras. In this chapter 
alfo the writer has concifely recapitalated fome of the principal 
circumftances of the Sympofia of Xenophon and Plato; on which 
he has pafied many pertinent and judicious obfervations. 

In Chapter XIII. he treats particularly of the medical ufes and 
qualities of the wines of the ancients; and in the Appendix, 
with which the work concludes, compares the qualities of the 
ancient with the modern wines; of which latter he gives an hif- 
torical and phyfical account. From this part of the work we 
fhail extract fo much as relates to the cultivation of vines and the 
making of wine in England; which the author thinks may be 
done with good fuccefs, on the refpectable authority of Mr. Mil- 
ler, and the expericnce of the honourable Mr. Hamilton. 

«* From this hiftory of the ancient and modetn wines, we may be 
capable of forming a more true judgment of the various nature and 
qualities of wines, which, in the general, are chiefly owing to the 
climate and-foil. It is very remarkable, that the grapes of all vines 
planted within the fifty-firit degree of the northern latitude, acquire 
fuch a degree of firength, as renders them fit for producing good wine, 
in which the terrene and. faline principles. prevail, though they 
are more refined and corrected, as they advance to maturity ; but as 
the climate advances more to the fouth, they acquire more ftrength, 
and the oleaginous and fpirituous principles prevail, and ia any con~ 
fiderable quantity cannot be falutary, without being diluted with wa- 
ter; on which account, the. wines produced in, temperately wart 
climates, where the principles are more equally blended and. united, 
are niote light, though generous, more falutary, and agreeably adapted 
to promote focial happinets, than thofe produced in either extreme : 
Such ate particularly the French, Hungarian, Italian, and fome of 
the Spanith and: German wines. * Hoffman’s obfervation is very cu- 
rious, that one half of Germany, which is to the north of this vinous 
latitude, is entirely deftitute of any good wine, while the other half 
abounds: with fertile vineyards, and a variety Of gcod wines; and 
likewife thews, that a very moderate addition to the warmth of the 
climate is fafficient to produce excellent wines; in which the. foil 

* Curiofum et perquam dignum obfervatione eft, dimidiam Germania _partem 
boni Vini genitricem efi, videliceteam que plage auitrali propinqua ef. Qua 
vera ad feptentrionem fpectat vel plane vinorum expers eit, vel ca valde acida et 
tenuja profert, Sique confulimus geographicas tabulas, fpeculai ibi jucundum ef 
eas omnes ferme regiones ad alendas vites, et bonum Vinum producendum. inido- 
neas effe que ultra 51 gradum clevationis poli fite funt 5 et quo remotiores fint a 
polo feptentrignali, et meridionali viciniores, co generolius et fortius Vinum produ- 
caat, Diflert, Phyfice-Medic. LX. cap. ii- p. 57. ‘ 
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principally, with other circumftances, has at leait an equal influence 
with the warmth of the climate, and in fome inftances a greater, in 
giving the peculiar grateful qualities, for which fome wines are di- 
ftinguifhed. Ofthis feveral inftances are known, where not only in 
the tame climate, but in places very nearly adjacent, from the fame 
vines, and in the fame fituation, and afpect to the fun, very different 
wines are produced, which can be only owing to the foil. 

«« From hence it is evident, that good wines may be made‘in fe- 
veral parts of England and Ireland, which are within this vinous la- 
titude.. The ingenious Mr. Miller fhews from ancient records, that 
in many parts of England, and particularly near abbeys and mona- 
fteries, good wines were made, and that thefe- places are ftill diftin- 
guithed with the name of vineyards ; but how they were rooted up 
and negleéted, there are no clear accountsleft. He likewife obferves, 
that an obftinate prejudice has prevailed againft making any farther 
trials, from fome improper ones made near London, where the foil 
is not. friendly to the vines, and where the wines were fo injudicioufly 
made, that under the fame difadvantages neither thofe of Italy or 
Franee would have fucceeded. He therefore, with his ufual m y 
and candour, gives his opinion, founded on fome trials, which he had 
feen made, and the inftruétions he had received from feveral perfons 
abroad, who cultivated vineyards for their own ufe, and that of their 
friends, and who have been very exa&t in obferving the feveral me- 
thods of practice amongft the Vignerons of thofe countries ; from 
whence he hopes, that the prejudice which {till prevails againft any 
project of this kind might be removed, or at the leaft fufpended, until 
fome farther trials {hall have been more judicioufly made, which he 
then proceeds todirect.. But had he been acquainted with the fuccefs 
which attended the vineyards of my ingenious friend, the honourable 
Charles Hamilton, who has been long diftinguifhed for his peculiar 
elegant tafte, he would have {poken with more certainty. “To himI 
am particularly obliged for the foilowing exact defcription which he 
has, at my requeft, given of the rules he had purfued, and which he 
has given me leave to _publih. 

«* ‘The vineyard at Painfhill is fituated on the fouth-fide of a gentle 
hill,.the foila gravelly fand ; it is planted entirely with the two forts 
‘of Burgundy grapes, .the Auvernat, which is the moft delicate, but 
the tendereft, and the miller grape, commonly called the black clufter, 
which is more hardy. The firft year, I attempted to make red wine, 
in the ufual way, by treading the grapes, then letting them ferment 
in a vat, till all the hufks and impurities formed a thick cruft at the 
top, the boiling cesfed, and the clear wine was drawn off from the 
bottom. f 

“* This effay did not anfwer; the wine was fo very harfh and au- 
fieré; thatE defpaired of ever making red wine fit to drinks but 
through that harfhnefs I perceived a flavour fomething like that of 
fome finall French white wines, which made me hope I fhould-fucceed 
better with white wine. That experiment fucceeded far beyond my 

anoftfanguine expeCiations ; forthe very firft year I made white wine, 
it nearly refembled the flavour of Champaign; and in two or three 
years more, as the vines grew ftronger, ‘to “my great amazement, my 

wine 
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Wine had a finer flavour than the beft Champaign I ever fafted; the 
firft running was as clear as fpirits, the fecond running was @il de Pers 
drizx, and both of them fparkled and creamed in the glais like Cham- 
paipn. It would be endlefs to mention how many good judges of 
Wine were deceived by my wine, and thought it {uperior to any 
Champaign they ever drank; even the duke de Mirepoix preferrec 

it to any other wine ; but fach is the prejudice of mott people again 

any thing of Englith growth, I generally found it moft prudent not 
to declare where it grew, till after they had paffed their verdi¢t upon 
it. The fureft proof I can give of its excellence is, that I have fold 
it to wine-merchants for fifty guineas a hogfhiead; and one wine- 
merchant, to whom I fold five hundred pounds worth at one tittie, 
wh me, he fold fome of the beft of it from 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per 

ttle, ‘ 

_ * Tam convinced, adds Mr. Hamilton; much good wine might 
be made in inany patts of the fouth of England: Many parts are 
fouth of Painfhill, many foils may be yet fitter for it, and many fi-. 
tuations muft be fo': for mine was much expofed to the fouth-weft 
wind (the worft of all for vities), and the dec]ivity was rather too 
fteep ; yet with thefe difadvantages it fucceeded miany years, In- 
aan the uncertainty of our climate is againftit, and many fine crops 
have been fpoiled by May frofts, and wet fummiers; but one good 
year balances many difappointments.” 

On this fubje& Sir Edward Barry makes the following intereft- 
ing réflection; with which, as he concludes his book, we fhall 
alfo conclude the prefent article. 

‘* There are not wanting in this country feverat gentlemen of for- 
tune, who make the improvements in agriculture their favourite ftudy 
and practice. To fuch, no éxperiments could give a more rational | 
and elegant amufement, than planting and cultivating a fmall vine- 
yard; in a favourable fituation. Nor could the fruits of any -other 
plantation afford that chearful pleafure, which they would rective, 
from drinking fine wines of their own produétion. The profpeéct of 
fome fuccefs, even from the firft trial, feems almioft certain; if con« 
duéted by the rules given by Mr. Hamilton and Millar, with the neé 
ceffary afliftance of a good Vigneron, well verfed in the mechanic 
operations of this procefs. Neither is it improbable, but that in fome 
time;, fevéral vineyards may be propagated, on account of the profit 
atifing from them, and this country fupplied with native wines, very 
fuperior to many of thofe which are now imported.” 


rm s+ 


“ a . _— 





ART, Ul. Leéures on the Art of Reading; Second Part : Com 
taining the Art of reading Verfe. By Thomas Sheridan, 4, M. 
Concluded.* 

Having received feveral remonftrances in behalf of Mr, Sheri- 
dan; complaining of the feverity of our former ftritures, as 
tending to injure him in his profeffion of 9 player; we fhould 


# See London Review, Vol: 1, pages 346 and gaca 
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have relinquifhed our intention of faying any thing more on the 
prefent performance, had we not been called upon to do him the 
juftice of letting his work more candidly fpeak for itfelf.—Severe 
as Mr. S. or his friends, may think fuch ftri€tures, we can ho- 
rieftly affure them, that they were not in the fmalleft degree dic- 
tated by any pique againft the man, or defign in the leaft to in- 
jure him in his way of livelihood. In juftice;to the publick, 
however, we thought it our duty to {peak freely of. the abilities 
of an arrogant pretender to peculiar and exclufive merit in an 
art, in wich he is by no means an adept. As the defired proof 
of our cafdour toward Mr. S. we fhall, neverthelefs, infert afarther 
fpecimen of his critical fagacity on the fubjeé& of poetical num- 
bers, and his propofed mode of diftinguifhing the manner of 
reading Verfe; leaving our readers to make their own remarks 
on what may appear exceptionable, as we fhall at prefent only 
obferye what is meritorious. — , 
To our readers, thus, we refer the propriety of attempting a 
dceclamatory recital of odes, written, when they are well written, 
to metrical numbers better adapted to mufick than oratqry: ad- 
imitting fuch propriety, however, it is with fome judgment our 
author makes the following obfervations on the celebrated Odes 
on St. Cecilia’s Day, by Dryden and Pope. ‘ 
‘* Of all the different {pecies of poems amongft us, thofe which 
ate called odes, feem in general to thew moft the poverty of our wri- 
ters, and want of {kill in the decorum of numbers, For the verfifi- 
cation in thefe is ufually that of the-heroic kind, only apportioned 
out in lines of different length, fome confifting of five, fome of four, 
fome of three, and fome of fix feet; but all having the fame move- 
ment as the heroic, and the chief diverfity to be perceived in them 
arifes from the different difpofition of the rhimes.. And in this courfe 
they have perfifled, notwithftanding the example of the ancients, who 
in their lyrig poetry, -had invented different kinds«f metre, made up 
of fuch teet as were peculiarly fuited to the natuse of the fubject. 
And what is flill more extraordinary, notwithflanding they had in 
their own language the model of an ode before them, in which the 
advantage to be made from ufing a variety af metre, confonantly to 
the laws of decorum, is amply difplayed« I mean Dryden’s cele- 
brated ode on St. Cecilia’s day. ‘Tovexamine all the beauties of 
which, would take up too mach time; I fhall therefore only make a 
few obfervations upon fome of the moft remarkable paflages. In the 
narfative paris, Be has very properlyufed the mixed iambie of our 
heroic verfe, finely diveifified to the ear im point of harmony, and to 
the underftanding in point of expreffion. But when he comes to the 
defcriptive part, or what thay be’ called the painting of poetic num- 
bers, he then changes to thar fpecies of metre which is peculiarly 
adapted to his fubject; whether it be of a nature to exejte gay and 
lively, or gloomy and violent emotions, «Thus in his- defeription of ' 
Bacchus, the trochai¢ movement chiefly prevails, | rut 3 
.. Bac’chus 
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Bac'chus | ev’er | fair and | young, 
Drink ing | joy’s did | firft’ or] dain. 
Bac’chus’ | blefs‘ings | ar’e a | treasure, 
ss is’ the | fOldier’s | pleas’ure, 
_Rtch’ the | treas’ure ! 
Sweet the | pleas‘ure ! 
Sweét‘is | pleas ute | after [ pain. 
When he defcribes Alexander’s imagination’ as ‘heated almoft to a 
pitch of phrenzy, he then changes to the moft powerful unmixed 
rambics. : — , 
The mas’ | ter faw’ | the mad’ f nefs rife, 
His glow’-| ing cheek | his‘ar’-| dent ey’es, 
And while | he heav‘en | and earth’ .| defied, 
Chang’d | his hand’ | and check’d } his pride. » 
In this lait line we may obferve how much the expreffion: is enforced 
by a {mal! alteration in the metre. The three preceding lines all 
confift of forcible and pufhing iambics; the laft commences with a 
fyllabic foot, which ftops you unexpettedly, and prepares you for the 
enfuing change in the nambers; which being ‘intended to excite me- 
lancholy, have a more flow and fpondaic movement, the accents of 
the iambics, lying chiefly apon vowels, or femi-vowels. 
He chéfe | a mourn | ful'mafe 
Soft pit” | y to | infafe. 
He fung’—Dari | us gréat | and good” © 
“ ‘By tod | fevére | a fate , 
Faller fallen | fallen fallen 


Fallen | from his high | eftate 
And wel | tering in | his blood’; 
Defer’ | ted at d his ut’.| moft neéd 

‘or 


By théfe | his for | mer, bon | ty fed’; 


On thé ) bare earth’ | expos’d | he lies 


With not’ | a friend’ | to clofe | his eyes. 
With down | caft looks | the jéy | lefs vic’ | tor fat’e, 
Revol | ving in | his al | ter’d foul 
The va | rious turns | of chan’ce | beléw, 
And ‘now’ | and then’ | a sigh | he ftole, 
And tears'| began’ | to fléw. 
From pity the tranfition to love was eafy : 
*T was but a kindred found to, move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
“ To produce this effect, the poet changes his numbers to the 
more gentle and pleafing trochaic movement. 
Séfily | fweét in | Lydian | meas‘ures, 
Sodn he | fodth’d his | fOul to | pleas ures. 
War he | fang’ is | toil and | troab‘le, 
Hon‘our | but an | emp ty. | bub’ble ; 
Never | end’ing | itil” be | gin’ning, 
Fighting | ftill’ and | fill det | troy’ing ; 
O 
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If’ the | world be | wotth’ thy | win‘ning, 
Think’, O | think’ it | worth en | joy’ing. 
Lovely | Thais | fit’s be | side thee, 
Take be } good’ the | god's pro | vide thee. 
Here the king is reprefented as finking under the delicious fenfations, 
which love and wine had poder and his whole foul at length 
wrapped in the pleafing delirium. To roufe him from this Rate, ard 
awaken the more vio paffions, the my of mafter once more 
changes his numbers to the pufhing iambic, and impetuous anapatt. 
ow ftrike | the gél den pre | again. ’ 
A lof | der yet’ | and yet” | a lott | der ftrain’. 
Break’ | his bands’ | of fleép | afun‘der, 
And rouze | him like | a rat’ ling péal | of thun’der. 
Hark! har'k | the hor’ | rid foan 
Has rais’d | up his head’, 
As rp from the dead’, 
And amaz’d | he flares | aroand, 
Revenge | reveng’e | ‘Timé } theus cries ! 
See the fa | ries arile! 
See the fnakes | that they réar, 
How they hifs’ | in their hair, 
And the fpar | kles that flath’ | from their ey‘es! 

*¢ To point out all the beauties arifing from the admirable compo- 
fition of this ode, with re to its numbers alone, would require a 
volume. The inftances I have produced; are fufficient to fhew what 
advantage our lyric poetry might receive, if our writers would follow 
the example of Dryden, in obferving the decorum of numbers, and 
varying their metre fuitably to their fubject.. And yet, I do not know 
that any attempt of that kind-bas been made, except by Mr. Pope ; 
who has profefledly entered the lifts with Dryden, in an ode compofed 
on the fame fubjeét; and in which, he has only expofed his own 
want of {kill in the general principles of numbers, and his great in- 
feriority to Dryden jn that _— His chief obje& feems to be, to 
emulate Dryden at leaft in the variety of his metre; but them he 
varies only for the fake of varying, amd does not feem to know how 
to adapt thefe ninide ep his fubje&. Where he means to excite 
images of terrour, his metre has quite the air of burlefque. 

Sad Orpheus fought his confort loft; 
Th’ inexorable gates were barr’d, 
And nought was feen, and nought was heard 
Around the dreary coaft; 
But dreadful gleams, 
Difmal fcreams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tartur’d ghoits. 
‘This is the very kind of metre which Arbuthnot judicioufly chofe for 
his Lyilliputian ode t@ Gulliver. : : 


In 
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In amaze, 
Loft I gaze! 
Can my. eyes 
Reach thy fize? 
On thy hand 
Let me ftand, &c, | 
When he fpeaks of the effect which:the mutic of Orpheus had on the 
infernal deities, he falls into the metre ufed in the melancholy ditties 
.of the old Englith ballads, GiB sm 6 
He fung, and hell confented 
To hear the poet’s prayer ; 
Stern Proferpine relented, | - 
And gave him back the fair, 
And to point out the exultation of mufie, upon this extraordinary tri- 
umph over death and over hell, he falls ingo the moft-comic moye- 
ment that can be ufed, the amphibrachic. 
Thus fong could prevail 
O’er death and o’er hell, 
A con’queft | how hard and | how glérious! 
Tho’ fate had | faft boand her dh ty 
With Styx’ nine { tines roand her. 
Yet mafic | and love were | viétérious. 
In defcribing the deep melancholy, and gloomy defpair of Orpheus, 
upon his fecond lofs of Eurydice, partly by his double rhimes, and 


partly by his Lilliputian lines, he turns the whole into burlefque ; 
Now under ing mountains, . | 
Befide the fall of fountains, 
. Or where Hebrus wanders, 
Rolling in mzanders, 
All alone, 


He makes his moan 
And calls her ghoft 
For ever, ever, ever loft 
This is exaétly of a piece with a lamentable love-disty of an Irith 
———_— ¢ 
When in the meadows that are green 
I am feen 
With my eyes fo red, 
All alone 
I make my moan 
Crying ohone, 
Like a ftone that’s dead. 
In defcribing the death of Orpherir=—s 
Ah fee he dies ! , 
Yet even in death Eurydice-he fung, 
Eurydice ftill trembled on his tongue ; 


% Suppofed to be Mr. Sheridan himfelf, who is almoft. as good a poet as he is an 
‘erator. ° 
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Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks, and hollow mountains rung. 
He feems refolved to outdo Virgil in making five repetitions of the 
‘name of Eurydice, inftead of three. Indeed, in the whole of the 
ode, he does. not feem to have hit upon any one paflage that can be 
called good. Where he has moft Jaboured, and where, by fuperficial 
readers, he might be thought to have fucceeded beft, the expreflion is 
puerile, and founded upon a falfe principle of his own, laid down in 
his Effay on Criticifm 
The found muft feem an echo to the fenfe—— 
which differs from the true rule, laid down by-Lord Rofcommon— 
The found thould be a comment on the fenfe-—— 
For the expreflion in.numbers arifing from the former, is to.the lat- 
ter, what pupning is to true wit,” 
With becoming candour,. we. hope we may now be permitted te 
take leave of Mr. Sheridan’s Art of Reading Verse. 





ART. IV. Travels in Afia Minor: or, an Account of aTour made 
at the Expence of the Society of Dilettanti. By Dr. Chandler. 
Concluded.* 

Our readers may remember that we left this learned and enter- 


taining traveller, and his companions, fearching in vain after 
claffical antiquities in the ifland,of, Scio. From that ifland they 
embarked in a boat manned with Greeks, ,and arrived foon.after 
at Smyrna; where they were politely received by.the Britifh Con. 
ful, and fhewn, among other curious objeéts, two live camelions, 
one of which was about the fize of a large lizard; of which Dr, 
Chandler gives the following account. ° 

*¢ Thefe were confinedeach on a long natrow'piece of board fuf- 
pended between two ftrings, and had for fecurity twifted their tails fe~ 
veral times round. We were much amufed'with the changes in the 
colour of thefe reptiles, and with4eeing them feed. A fly, deprived 
of its wings, being put on the board, tke camelion foon perceives: its 
prey, and untwirling jts tail, moves toward it very gently and de- 
* jiberately. When within diftance, it fuddenly feizes the poor infedt, 
darting forward its tongue, a fmall-long ‘tube fotnifhed with a 
glutinovsmatter at the end, to which the*fly adheres. This is done 
fo nimbly and quietly, that we did not wonder it remained unobferved 
for aves, while the creature was idly fappofed to fubfift on air, 

Of Smyrna, our author -gives an account fo little differin 
from. the well-known relations of other traveliers, that we fi 
little worth extraé; except the .claffical reader fhould conceive 
his remark on the long trowfers worn by the Ladies worthy no- 
tice, viz. that they are mentioned in one of the fragments of 


"* See page 341, Vol. I. The indifpofition of the reviewer, to whem this work 
and fome others were referred, hath occafioned this delay in their conclufion.’ ? 
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‘Sappho.—The plague breaking,,out at Smyrna, our itinerants 
direéted their courfe along the coaft of Ionia; attended by a 
Swifs and Armenian, fervants, headed by a: Janiffary.' In the 
profecution of their journey, however, it appears that the igna- 
rance of the,modern natives obliged them to have téecourfe to the 
writings of the claffics; as furer guides to’ ditec&t them in their re- 
fearches. Being arrived at Vourla neat the ancient Clazomene, 
they enqtired of courfe for the veltiges of the rilitied city. 

“¢ When finding, fays Dr. Chandler, our Hs igitorant and at a 
lofs which way to go, we adopted the furer iréetiog of ancient hif- 
tory; remeinbering, that the Clazomenians, tbe more fecure from 
the Perfians, had fettled in un ifland, which, by command of Alex- 
ander, was afterwards changed into a penin aby the addition of a 
mole. We crofféd the plain of Wourla, flanting toward’ the fea, and 
foon difcovered this monument alfo of that giéat mind, which de- 

. Tighted in cotrecting or fubduing nattre by fiting p or forining paths 
for the deep’; which here ftill boré‘vifible marks of his royal ples 
fure, and raged, as it were indignant, but in vain, againtt the bar- 
rier, which he had appointed. or: gs dee 

* The mole was two ftadia or‘a quarterof a mile in. length, but 


we were ten minutes in crofling it: the waves, which were impelled bya - 


ftrong inbat, breaking over in a very formidable manner, as high as 
the bellies of ‘our horfes. The width, as we conjeGtured, was about 
thirty feet. On the weft fide, itis fronted with a thick flrong wall, 
fome pieces appearing above the water.’ On the oppofite is a mound 
of loofe ‘pebbles, fhelving’ as a’ buttrefs, to withfland ‘the furious 
affaults of ftorm and’ tempeft. The upper works have been de- 
molithed, ‘atid the materials, a few largerough ftones excepted, re- 
moved.— ’ 
«* Beyond Clazomenesthe peninfula becoming very mountainous, 
with narrow and difficult paffes, affords many places of refuge, inac- 
ceflible, or eafily defended. Hence the Kara-borniotes, or inhabi- 
tants of the fouthern cape of the gulf, were long infamous as pirates 
and robbers, and: had the general character ot a very bad pcople. 
We were ngw told, that theirananners-were.changed, and their  dif- 
pofition. lefs ferocious and inhuman; that they attend: to the. cilrare 
of the vine and the management.of the filk-worm, and frequent the 
market of Smyrna with the produce... - red oe son 
But though the manners of, the Turks in general, inhabiting 
the coafts and diving near the great towns are civilifed of late 
years, thofé of the inland inhabitants are Mill in many parts wild 
and infolent, ‘particularly to‘fuch Chriftians as commerce or cus 
riofity“indaces to Vvifit'them.’ Of the: difficulty and danger at- 
tehding- ‘aperégrination’ through Turky, we ‘fall feleé& two or 
three inftances* more ; forbearing to quote many of our author’s 
acturate déefriptions of the ftate of the antique.remains he vi- 
fited; the fimple mentioning ‘of the names of . the principal of 
which is @ll the limits of our, work. will allow. us-—In proceeding 
from Vourla the road and accommodations of our travelleys ap- 
peando have been but indifferent. 
Oo4 We 
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«* We fet out from Vourla early in the morning, and in an hour, after 
eroffing a ffaall promontory, came to the bottom of a deep bay, 
which, with an ifland in it, is 4lmoft land-locked, lying immediately 
within the cape.. We then afceideda ridge of mount Mimas; and 
pafling a ftream, entered on a rugged uatraw track between very lofty 
cliffs and by the fide of a watercourfe frightfully fleep.. We were 
engaged in this frait four hours, our haggage-horfes falling, or being 
jammed with their burthens, where the rocks projected, At length 
‘we arrived io view of a plain deep-funk among the hills, which fur- 
roundit. Before ys was a gray ridge feen at Smyrna ; and a little on 
the left, atop of the ‘lang Scio; behind us werethe two white co- 
nical fummits of mount Corax, cajled the The Brothers, which ferves 
as a fea-direétion in navigating the gulph. We defcended to Cerhar- 
dam, a Turkith village, where we alighted about three in the after~ 
noon, We had propofed pafling the night here,-as our men and 
horfés were weary, but could get neither lodging nor corn. 

«* After dining beneath a tree, we continued our journey acrofs a 
ridge to Cadoagi, a. place near an hour farther on; Here we 
had our tent pitched for the fir time within an inclofure by a cottage, 
and flept in it. ‘Our bedding was a fmall. carpet, mattrefs, and co- 
verlet. Each had by his fide a. gun,. {word my a pair of loaded pif- 
tols.’ The Swifs guarded the mouth of the tent.. The nights were 
as yét cold, and our janizary was provided with a.cloke of-a dark co+ 
Jour, thaggy, apd very thick, made without a feam, with a cape’or 
rather cowl for hig head. Wrapped ip this, he lay down like Diomed 
in kis bull-fkin, in the open air, with his piftol and. fabre by him, 
and his gun in his hand, Our, other attendants were likewife dif, 

tfed, moftly on the ground, round about the tent, armed.as by 
day ; and one of the Armenians watched the horfes, which were fa{- 
tened to ftakes with their faddles on.” 

From Clazomeng our travellers proceeded to. Erythre, which 
fhey found in thg fame ftate of defolation. From, Erythre they 
continued their route to Teos, which afforded a fimilar, fcene. 
From Teos they went to the mountain Hypile and the once fa- 
mous fountain of Lebedus.—Of the perils they encountered in 
their departure from this place, we have the following defcription: 

“* Our guide miftook the track, and conducted us an hoer out of 
our way: We paffed through lanes, olive-groves, and corn. In twa 
hours and an half we were fuddenly flopped by a wide and very tur-- 
bid river, defcending from between mount Gallefus or the Aleman, 
and the fouthern extremity of mount Corax, the range, which bad 
continued on our left hagd from neat Teos, It is impaffible perhaps. 
to, conceive greater vifible rapidity, the water hurryjng -by. with fo: 
precipitous and head,long a courfe, ‘it was gone like an arrow, from 
abow. Our guide, after fome hefitation, entered the fiream, which 
proved thallow, reaching only to the belly of his horfe, . We were. 
poy a low mule, heavjly laden with baggage, would be. car- 

ed away, but it firuggled through, and we affget over fafe. . We 
tarried the night at a village an hour farther on, h 1€ 
tain-fide, and overlooking a rich plain and the 


igh on the moun- 
fea to the ifland 
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«* In the morning, the wind, which had been northerly for fome 
time, was very cutting. We rode among the roots of Gallefus, thro’ 
pleafant thickets abounding with gold-finches. The acrial fummits 
of this immenfe mountain towered on our left, clad with pines, We 
turned from the fea, and*began to afcend a rough track between 

reen hills; a clear ftream falling by in murmuring caftades. Ata 
diftance was a village, which pe eee almoft in the clouds. Steep 
fueceeded fteep, as we advanced, and the path became more narrow 


flippery, and uneven. We were initruéted to let our bridle be loofe,, 


to fit fteady, and to prevent the faddle from fliding back by grafping 
the manes of our horfes, while they clambered up; their known is 
nefs of foot our confidence and fecurity by fearful predipices and 
giddy heights ; where, if, from being checked or by accident, they 
chance to fall, dowm you tumble many a fathom, without one friend] 
buth or fhrub.to interpofe and contribute'to your prefervation. A 
ter much labour and ftraining, we got to the top'of the ridge, which 
is exceedingly high. Here we found the furface bare, except a few 
pines on one fummit, beneath which fome miférable cattle were 
ftanding, feemingly pinched with hunger, and’raminating on the 
wretchednefs.of their lot, We faw ata diftance a vatt body of water 
encompaffed with hills, being the lake or ‘refervoir, from which the 
numerous rills and rivulets on the fides of the mountain are fed, Far- 
ther in the country was a white top gliftening with fhow ; and nearly 
before us, a fummit remarkably craggy, which is by the lake of 
Myus, and will: be again mentioned. Several of our horfes were 
lamed in this journey to the fky, which was attended with many 
moanings from the Armenians their owners.” 

The next place’of note our travellers vifited, was Claros, an« 
ciently the feat of a temple andvoracle of Apollo.—Of the vet 
tiges of antiquity, at Ephefus, famous for the temple of Diana, 
Dr. Chandler givés a pretty copious account ; obferving of the 
prefent inhabitants, that they confift of a few Greek peafants, 


living in a ftate of extreme wretchednefs and ftupidity. Defcrib. — 


ing the defolate ftate of the ftreets of this once popylous, tumul- 
tuous city, hefays,~ , ls 

“ A noify flight of crows from the quarries, fays Dr. Chandler, 
feemed to infult its filence. We heard the _partridge.call im the aréa- 
of the theatre and of the ftadiam. The Arana pamapot its heathen 
worthip is‘no longer remembered ; and Chriftianity, which.was there 


nurfed by apoftles, and foitered by general councils, until it in- - 
creafed to fullnefs of ftature, barely lingers on in an exiftence hardly- 


vifible.” 


How applicable were here the beautiful lines of our immortal. ' 


Shakefpeare, 
“The cloud-capt towers, the. 
“The folemn temples——. 

~ Like the.bafelefs fabric of a vifion, 

- Leave fearce a track behind. 


gorgeous palaces, 
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Our travellers next came to the {pot of the magnificent ancient 
Miletus, now a mean place, though ftill ftiled Palatia, or the 
palaces.—Proceeding thence to Ura, they vifited the ruins of the 
celebrated temple of Apollo Didymeus* : of which the writer gives 
the following concife defcription; which we fele& as a fingle 
{pecimen of his manner of defcribing thofe ancient remains. 

- The temple of Apollo was eighteen or twenty ftadia, or about 
two miles and a half from the fhore ; and one hundred and eighty or 
twenty-two miles and a half from Miletus, It is approached bya 

entle afcent, and feen afar off, the land toward the fea lying flat and 
evel. The memory of the pleafure, which this fpot afforded me, will 
not be foon or eafily erafed. The columns yet entire are fo exqui- 
fitely fine, the marble mafs fo vaft and noble, that it is impofible 
perhaps to conceive greater beauty and majetty of rnim. At evening, 
a large flock of goats returning to the fold, their bells tinkling, {pread 
over the heap, climbing to browfe on the fhrubs and trees gowing be- 
tween the huge ftones. The whole mafs was illuminated by the de- 
clining fun, with a variety of rich tints, and catt a very ftrong fhade. 
The fea, at a diftance, was fmooth and fhining, bordered.by a moun- 
tainons coaft, with rocky iflands. The picture was as delicious as 
ftrikin : 

Of the hofpitality of the miferable inhabitants of this part. of 
_ the country, we may gather-an idea,. from the reception our. tra~ 

vellers met with on their return to Ura. _.- rie ® 

** Our horfes were tied and feeding by us. Our camel-leader te- 
ftified his benevolence and regard, by frequent tenders of ‘his fhort 

ipe, and of coffee, which he made unceafingly, fitting crofs-legged 

vy afmall fire. ‘The crows fettled in large companies round about, 
and the partridge called in-the ftubble. : 

** Atour return in. the evening, we.found -two fires, with our 
kettles boiling, in the open air, amid the huts and thickets. A mat 
was fpread for uson the ground by one of them. The Turks of 
Ura, about fourteen in number, fome with long beards, fitting crofs- 
legged, helped to complete the grotefque circle. We were lizhted by 
the moon, then full, aud thining in a blue cloudlefs fky. ..The Turks 
fmoked, talked, and drank coffee with great gravity, compofure, and 
deliberation. One entertained us with playing on the Tuskith guittar, 
and with uncouth finging. The thin-voiced women, curious to fee 
us, glided as ghofts acrofs the glades, in white, with their faces 
muftied. The affemblage and the {cene was uncommonly wild, and 
as folemn as favage. ~ 

Purfuing the route to Neapolis, from which they had deviated, 
in order to take a view-of the ruins abovementioned, our travel-. 
lers had an opportunity of obferving a fuperftitious cuftom’of the 
natives in lamenting the lofs ofthe dead. (© "> 

** One evening, coming from the ruins, we found an old womah 
fitting by the church on the gravé of her daughtet; who ‘had “been 


* A.view of part of the-heap, with plates of the architeéture of this glorious edi- 
fice,.dias been engraved, and publithed at the expzace of the faciety of Dilettanti, 


buried 
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buriéd about two years. She wore a black veil, and pulling the ends 
alternately, bowed her head down to ber bofom; and at the fame 
time lamented aloud, finging in an uniform difma) cadence, with very 
few paufes. Shecontinued thus above an hour, when it grew dark, 
fulfilling a meafure of tributary forrow, which the Greeks fuperiti- 
tioufly believe to be acceptable an¢ beneficial to the fouls of the de- 
ceafed. The next morning a man was interred, the wife following 
the body, tearing her long difhevelled treffes in agony, calling him 
her life, her love, demanding the reafon-of -his leaving her ; and ex- 
poftulating with him on.his dying, in terms.the moft expreflive of con- 
Jugal endearments and affection. 

The feveral ruins of moft remarkable note, which our travel- 
lers fucceflively vifited in the continuation of their route, are 
thofe of Priene, the temple of Minerva Polias, Mycés, Mylefia, 
Stratonicea, Magnefia; Antiocha, Laodicea, and Hierapolis, At 
this laft placé they met with an unexpected interruption, of which 
is given the following relation. 

“* While'we weté bufy at the theatre, the aga of a village eaftward 
came to bathe witha confiderable retince, and two of his men fum- 
moned ourjanizary to appear before him. He was fitting in the thade 
ofthe gymnafium, and among the Turks with him were a couple, 
whom we liad treated on the preceding day with cofiee. The aga al- 
ledged, that we had knowledge of hidden treafure, and had already 
filled our provifion-chefts, which he had feen by the tent, with itz 
and demanded one of them for his fhare. He treated the janizary as 
mocking him, when he endeavoured to explain the nature of our er- 
rand, andthe mahwer in which we had been employed. The janizary 
returned to vs at thetheatre, exclaiming, as at Efkihiffar; that we 
were among rebels and robbers ; that neither equity, our firhman, or 
the grand. fignior would avail‘us ; that, unlefs we would repent too 
late, it behoved us to haften away, He was prevailed on, however, 
to remonftrate again’; ‘but theraga infifted on bis claim with threat- 
nings, if we did net fpeedily comply. 

“« It feemed an exorbitant fum would be requifite to glut this ex. 
tortioner.and his: dependants.;.and, if he were gratified, we might 
ftill expect other agas to follow his example, and be harraffed until 
we were quite firipped of our money. . The difpute growing very fe- 
riows; we were apprehenfive of immediate violence; and it was 
deemed prudent to’ retire by the caufey to our tent. At the fame 
time, his two men, who had tarried by us, mounted their horfes with 
vifible chagrin, and rode off, as was furmifed, to the village for 
orders. 4.5 ie 

** On our arrival.at the tent we held a confultation,.when the ja- 
nizary warmly. urged the peril of our prefent fituation; that the fron. 


tier of the Cuthayan Pathalike, in which we were, was inhabited by a 


lawlefs and. defperate people, wha committed often the moft daring 


outrages with.impaaity. -He recommended the regaining, as.) fail as, 


poflible, the Pathalike of Guzel Hiflar. It was indeed the general de- 
fire; that we might remove from a region, in which we had already 
experienced fo much folicitude, and where our fafety tor a moment 

was 
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wrs deemed precarious. Our men were alert in ftriking the tent, and 
loading our baggage ; and at nine in the morning we fled from Pam- 
bouk, under the conduct of our janizary.? 

In their return to Smyrna, our travellers vifited Philadelphia 
and Sardes; and on-the ceffation of the plague at Smyrna, em- 
barked for Athens; where, when our quthor’s travels through 
Greece makes its appearance, we fhall attend them. 





ART. V. 4 complete Treatife on Perfpedtive in Theory and Pvac- 
tice ; om the true Principles of Dr. Brook Taylor, by T. Malton. 
Continued from Page 448. 

_ "The third hook, is indeed, a very complete fyftem of praética! 

perfpective, It is. judicioufly divided into twelve fections ; each 

treating on feparate and diftinet fubjects, in the application of its 
rules to different kinds of objects.. 

The frfi is an introductory preface, well adapted to furnith the 
reader with juft and neceflary ideas, previous to the perufal of the 
work. In the /econd, the. author has feemingly unneceffarily, 
given us another fet of definitions ; feveral of which are given in 
the fecond book. But his reafon for it is, feveral definitions are 
neceffary in theory, which are not foin practice; and, in practice, 
others are neceffary, which are not fo jn theory. Fram thefe de- 
finitions he has deduced a very concife theory ; or rather fome 
theoretic remarks, neceffary for a practitioner, who may not be 
difpofed, or perhaps qualified, for going through the fecond 
book. Here the author has certainly fhewn great judgment, as 
well as knowledge in the difpofitions of the artifts. in. general, 
for whofe ufe this baok is chiefly intended. Knowing that they 
have but little inclination for ftudies of this nature, he has here 
furnifhed them with what is dbfolutely neceflary ta be known, 
only as theery. 

“In the third feftion, after fome requifite preliminaries refpecting 
the heighth of the eye, diftance of the picture, &c. we are ftewn 
how (on the foregoing principles) to prepare a picture for prac- 
tice ; that is, how to afcertain and draw the neceffary lines, and 
fix the points, by which the whole piece is to be determined. 
This is here done in a very theoretic and elementary man- 
ner, by means of the moft ingenious and inftruétive diagram we 
have ever feen compofed of moveable. planes ; fo fimply contrived 
as to be raifed up into their imaginary fituation, and laid down in 
plane with the. greateft facility. thewing, not only how to draw 
the neceflary lines on the pifture, but alfo in a rational and in- 
telligent manner, to conceive their genefis or origin; and, at 
the fame time, pointing out their feveral ufes ; with the tranfpo. 
fitien of the eye into- the piture. 

We 


° 
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We may fafely affirm, that this diagram alone, conveys more 
teal iaftruétion in the prattice of perfpective, than feveral books 
on the fubje&, which areextant. It alfo accounts in aclear and 
theoretic manner, for the genefis or projection of a right line on 
the picture indefinitely, and by means of vifual rays, fhews how 
the finite parts are determined. It likewife exhibits the rationale 
of vanifhing points in general, and how right-lined plane figures 
are projefted perfpectively, by means of the vanifhing points. 

_ This fe&ion contains.alfoa few problems relative to vanifhing 
lines ; that is, how to determine them in all pofitions of the ori- 
ginal plane. 

The F vee fe&tion cofitains the whole elements of praétical 
perfpettive, according to the principles given by Dr. BrookTaylor. 
They are, indeed, his own problems extendéd, the deficiencies 
of which are fupplied, and their ufes are exemplified by our an- 
thor: The fifth fection begins the application of the rules, to 
the art of delineation; proceeding progreffively from points to 
lines, and plane figures, in various pofitions to the piéture. The 
fixth, teaches us how to delineate folids; or rather, fuch only as 
are: ufeful and applicable to buildings, &c. In this and the pre- 
ceding fe&tions, the author has properly and judicioufly invefti= 
gated the rules he preferibés, atid fhewn how they are deducible 
trom the theory. yf 

The /eventh {e&ion is wholly devoted to morldings and archi- 
teftural decorations ;° id which our author is very copious, as 
few writers, if any, havé beén explicit on this fubje&. As thefe 
leffons and the following are examples, in various fubje&s and 
objeéts, he lays afide'demonftration ; but when there is occafion, 
from-any. new or uncommon application of the rules, he thews 
clearly whence it is deduced, and how it is demonftrable, if it hag 
not been previoufly demonftrated. “ 

The eighth feGtion treats of curvilitear or round objeéts ; be- 
pinning with the circle, and regularly proceeding by eafy and 
familiar leffons, tothe moft difficult arid complicated, fiich as cir- 
cular mouldings, vafes, Iconic and Corinthian capitals ; which, 
though cafually fituated, appear to us (if our judgment be com- 
petent) the moft accurate reprefentations of fuch objects we havé 
ever feen.’ The whole procef$ is here explained, from geo- 
inetrical plans and profires. ‘Here is alfo a moft curious and iné 
terefting example of a crane or water-wheel ; and what adds 
greatly to the whole performance, the author has avoided all 
formal and ftudied pofitions, for eafe in delineating ; except 
where it was neceflary to explode the abfurdity of them ; by which 
the univetfality of his principles and rules are exemplified and 
enforced, ‘ 

Having in the preceding leffons, given examples and rutes 
for the delineation of the fevera! parts of buiidings, in the ninth 
’ isciion, 
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fection, we are fhewn how ta delineate an entire plane building ; 
and firft, from the geometrical plan and ftation determined, how 
to fix on the true pofition of the picture; which we own had 
never entered into our conception before, not feeing the ne- 
ceflity of a diverfity of pofition in moveable pictures. As it may 
poffibly be alfo new to fome of our readers, we have, in the 
plate given in our laft Review, copied a {pecimen of the different 
effects produced, by the different pofition of the picture, of the 
fame object, and from the fame ftation or point of view, We 
had conceived, that the picture on which any object was deéli- 
neated in perfpective, was fuppofed to be directly ,interpofed 
between the object and the eye; but we now find, that if many 
pictures-are fo viewed, they do not properly reprefent the object 
for which they were delineated. We have frequently obferved, in 
the reprefentations of buildings or other objects which are right-: 
angled ; that the horizontal lines in one face are pargllel amongft 
themfelves, and confequently, that the whole face, and every fi- 
gure in it, are fimilar to their originals ; but we did not ima- 
gine that all fuch -reprefentations fhould be viewed obliquely ; 
though we own it is abfurd to fuppofe that it fhould appear like 
the object otherwife. 

Figures 3, 4, and 5, [See the plate in our laft Review] 
are reprefentations of the fame object from the fame ftation, 
It is certain, that when two faces of a right-angled obje& are 
feen, the horizontal lines in either do not appear parallel ; ne- 
verthelefs, in fig. 3. they are fo in the end of the building, and 
the triangle G E D of the pediment, as well as the whole end, 
is fimilar to the original of it ; and the horizontal lines, AB; 
G H, &c. in the front, which are at right angles with the end, 
converge in the point C, which is the center of view for this pic- 
ture, at-the diftance C E. 

As the author has, in theo. 1o. and the fubfequent corollaries 
demonftrated, that if the picture be parallel to any plane of any 
obje&, the reprefentation of that plane, and of every figure in it, 
will be fimilar to its original ; confequently, the pi€ture muft be 
parallel to this end of the building, in this reprefentation, and 
therefore it muft neceffurily be viewed obliquely ; that is, the 
eye mutt be perpendicularly oppofite to the point C, (the center 
of the picture), and at the diftance C E.; in which point only, 
it can truly reprefent the object for which it was delineated. 

The ftation remaining the fame, let us fuppofe the pofition of 
the picture changed, and placed parallel to the front of the 
building ; in which cafe, the reprefentation of the whole front 
is fimilar to the original; and the horizontal lines in the end 
being at right angles with the front, convérge in the fame point 
C, which is alfo the ceuter of view. for this picture, on the right 


hand of the ob’ect, Here indeed is much greater diftortion than 
in 
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in the other; but if the eye be placed perpendicularly oppofite to 
C, and at the diftance of C E (which is lefs than the former) 
no diftortion is perceived, but it will appear truly to wanes 
the original, of which it may be ajuft reprefentation. 

Our author afks, where is the propriety of fuppofing the pic: 
ture parallel to either face of a right-angled object, when two are 
feen ? or what reafon can be afligned, why it may not with the 
fame propriety, be as well parallel to the front as to the end? 
or why it muft neceffarily be parallel toeither in this cafe? For, 
fince two faces of the object are feen, he affirms, that the hori- 
zontal lines in either do not appear parallel; then, why are they 
fo reprefented? It appears to us prepofterous and unnatural, 
although it may be a true artificial reprefentation. In this po- 
fition of the picture, all the lines in the triangle GED tend to 
their proper’ vanifhing points, in the vanifhing line A C, pro- 
duced of its plane, which in the other is a fimilar figure to the 
original, 


“* Fig. g, fays the author, exhibits a trae and natural reprefentae_ 


tion of the fame object, from the fame ftation, in the moft judicious 
pofition of the picture.” 

The center of view in this picture is diretly on the objeé&, at 
C, the diftance is not here afcertained;. but at any diftance, 
whatever,. it. has certainly the moft pleafing and natural appear- 

‘ance of the three; in which, none, of the horizontal lines are pa- 
railel, in either face; but, in each, they converge to their pro- 
per vanifhing point... 

** This leffon (fays he further) properly digefted, will give the ftu- 
dent a clear idea of the caule of diftortion, in the reprefentation, and 
teach him how to avoid it.’ 

It appears ftrange to us, how any artift, whofe bufinefs or pro- 
feflion, we thould fuppofe, neceflarily required a thorough know- 
ledge of Perfpective, fhould be at a lofs in thefe matters; which 
feem to us fo yery evident, that a novice in the art could not, we 
fuppofe, hefitate one moment to determine on it with propriety. 
This we know, that the former is fomewhat eafier to delineate ; 
and, as the old authors have, we prefume, much the greater 
fhare in their inftru@tion in this ufeful and neceflary art, it js not 
ftrange that they are prejudiced in their favour; and finding fome- 
what more of geometry neceflary to be ufed in the new principles, 
they feem ftudioufly determined to have nothing at all to do with 
them. a, 

This, fe&ion contains leffons from the plain and fimple obje& 
to the more elegant and decorated, with the various orders; and 
abounds with views of public buildings, in and about town, ele- 
gantly engraved. In the next fection the author treats wholly of 
internal fubjects; as rooms, arcades, cicling-pieces, &c, But 
what takes our attention the moft is, a curious and ftriking re- 

prefentation 
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prefentation of a ftaircafé; in which is exhibited a more perfeé 
idea of a direct deicent, than we have ever feen defcribed on a 
plane. This idea has fo much the appearance of novelty to us, 
that we imagined it would be an agreeable entertainment to our 
readers ; we have, theréfore, given a copy of it reverfed. Here 
is, indeed, fcarce half of what is exhibited in the work; but ir 
is that part for which the whole is delineated, viz. the part AHI 
(fig. 6.) which reprefents the defcending flight of ftairs; as LKB 
the afcending, in which is nothing remarkably fingular. This 
piece is of that kind which might efcape the notice of a common 
obferver ; but, being propetly attended to, will be found really 
furprifing; for, if the eye be placed perpendicularly oppofite to 
the point C, the center of view, and at the diftance CE, giving 
due attention to the whole, we have the moft ftriking idea ima- 
ginable, of a real defcent, from the landing-place, at AB, to the 
half pace below, at HH; which appears a paradox, that what 
really defcends, in the objett, fhould be reprefented by a reat 
rifing, in the picture; which, duly confidered, however, has no- 
thing of myftery in it; for, as the author tells us, if the defcent 
were fo great as not to rife upwards on the picture it could not 
poilibly be reprefented thereon; but if it can be feen at all, it 
muft neceffarily and unavoidably appear to rife; or rather, it 
mutt really rife, on the pifture, for the appearance is to defcend 5 
which is really the cafe when viewed properly, and with atten 
tion, that is, in the proper point of view, for which it was deli-. 
neated, 

The vanifhing line of the defcent is FG, and D the vanifhing . 
point of the lines. CE is the horizontal. line, or vanifhing line 
of the ftairs, &c. which are horizontal; and C is the center of . 
the picture ; the vanifhing point of all the ends of the fteps; and 
other horizontal lines, which recede direétly from the picture. 

This fubject has employed the pens and genius of other wti« 
ters on the fubje& of Perfpective, particularly the late Mr. Kirby, 
who fays, ‘* that it is impoffible in the nature of things to be . 
done :” furely, it is not impoflible to reprefent what tan be feen; 
** that it is a ftrong inftance of the infufficiency of Perfpective, 
and, that we muft have recourfe to expetietice, only, in fuck 
cafes.” Although we had not, perhaps, the moft competent 
ideas of Perfpeétive, till we were led to the critical perufal of this 
valuable performance, yet we never fufpeéted that there were im- 
perfections in the fcience, or in the art dérived from it; we are 
now, neverthelefs, convinced of the futility of fuch remarks, and 
fatisfied that there can be no fallacy or imperfeétion in Perfpec- 
tive, as every thing in it is capable of itri& mathematical démon- 
ftration. 

The remainder of thie fetion is very interefting, treating of a 
moft 
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moft important fubject, viz. on horizontal pictures, or cieling- 

, pieces, in which the author has difplayed great judgment and 
ingenuity ; not fo much in defign as in his manner of treating ir. 
Here is a plain, yet elegant defign given, free from redundancies 
and extravagant fuperfluities, common in fuch fubjects, efpecially 
in the produétions of the Italian mafters. The whole procefs, 
from the beginning to the end, is here defcribed (which is feldom 
done in other works, though abundantly throughout the prefent) 
and, although it is not the moft ftriking picture, it is a moft juft 
and accurate reprefentation of the defign given, and is, perhaps, 
the moft valuable plate in the whole book. 

The 12th and laft fection of this book is referved for the more 
abftrufe parts of practical Perfpetive ; the foregoing being folely 
confined to the ufeful, in this fection the author has prepared en- 
tertainment for the more curious and fpeculative artift. ‘The 
works of fome writers on this fubjeét are chiefly compofed of fuch 
objects as are of little ufe, except to enforce the principles, with- 
out fhewing their application in familiar fubjeéts ; whereas, in 
this the whole has, hitherto, been configed to ufeful and familiar 
fubje&s only. This fection has feveral problems peculiar to it, 
which are not neceffary in common prattice, but are, neverthe- 
lefs, founded on the fame invariable principles; by means of 
which, the reprefentation of an object may be truly defcribed on 
‘a plane, or piéture, in any determined pofition. Its application 
alfo to planes, in original objects, inclined to the piture, or to 
the horizon, in any known angle, is here made clear to any per- 
fon who is tolerably converfant in geometry. Although we are 
‘not led through all the mazes attending the perfpective projection 
of the Platonic bodies, as in fome other works, we have, never- 
‘thelefs, the moft certain rules given and demonftrated, by which 
we may proceed in the moft difficult cafes, and-on.a more certain 
foundation; alfo, from certain data, we are fhewn the whole 
-procefs, how to projéct the octahedron, in the moft difficult cafe 
4maginable; which is applicable to all other regular, plane objects, 
whatever. 

We have now given a circumftantial account of the third book 
of this work; which, ‘to do it that juftice it merits, would exceed 
the limits: prefcribed us: having-explained all the figures on the 
plate, we fhall, therefore, defer our temarks on the fourth book 


to a future Review. . 





“ART. VE Sit Eldred of the Bower, and the Bleeding Rock; Two 
Legendary Tales. By Mi/s Hannah More. 4to. 2s. 6d, Cadell, 
Having entertained a promifing opinion of Mifs Moore’s poeti- 

sal talents, we had flattered ourfelves the would fooner or later thine 
Vou. Il, Pp forth 
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forth as a luminary, becoming the brightnefs of that conftella- 
tion-of literary females, who do fo much honour to the prefent 
age. It redounds, indeed, particularly to the credit of our fair 
countrywomen, that, while fome of our moft popular male poets 
have been notorioutly deftitute of fcience, erudition, and even 
common. fenfe, our female authors have been moft of them dii- 
tinguifhable for all three. We fhould with pleafure enumerate 
thefe literary ftars, did we think our fan&ion could enhance the 
fplendour of their reputation, or did we not run the rifk of of- 
fending fome, by happening not, on the moment, to recollec& 
the names of al/ thofe who compofe fo brilliant a Galaxy. —Our 
readers will be apt to finile, at fo high-flown a compliment from 
fuch cynical churls as the London Reviewers; but they are to con- 
fider we have now before us the example of Mifs Hannah More 
herfelf ; who in her dedication to Mr. Garrick* has the follow- 
ing fublime and fingular paffage. 

‘* | may be acculed of advancing a ftartling propofition, when I 
declare that yen are an enemy to the Mufes; but if it be allowed that 
ce(cripiion and inventionsare the very foul of poetry, I fhall be juf- 
tified by the world in general, who conftantly behold you difplaying 
talents which cannot be defcribed, and exhibiting excellencies which 
leave nothing to be imagined.” 

It is with much more truth and good-fenfe that, (taken a few 
fteps lower) the fays, ‘* Where merit is inconteftible, and cha- 
racters are decided by the concurring fuffrage of mankind, praife 
becomes aimoft impertinent.”—Unluckily, indeed, for Mifs 
Hannzh’s application, fhe adds, ‘* It is abfurd to be induftrious 
in proving truths fo felf-evident, that no one ever thought of con- 
troveriing them.” 

Is it poffible Mifs Hannah can be as ignorant as her weft-coun- 
try neighbour, who, arriving at the fummit of one of the firft 
eattward hills in his way to London, wondered at the extent of 
the opening profpe&; and exclaimed, he did not think the world 
fo woundy wide! Is it poffible Mifs Hannah More can be fo ig- 
1 orant as to fuppofe ** no one ever thought of controverting” the 
character of Mr. Garrick?—That the friendjhip of fome one or 
o her of his characters may do her honour we do not doubt ; but 
ve fhould be glad to know in which of thofe charaéters he has 
j rofeffed, and the would chufe to accept, it; for that Mr. G. can 
i ffume any charaéter on any occafion, without having any proper 
character of his own, is as notorious as his own celebrity for fuch 
:Tumption.—<That there is famethiig fublime and beautiful in 
Mis More’s dedication, is moit certain; but, with the fublime 

* The patron-general, 28 We have fomewlhere obferved, of the prefent age. We 
are forry. however, Mifs More had not the whip-hand of that celebrated artift, the 
ode Mr, Mat, Darle 


Roce y; who has lately dedicated to the fame gens meni his book 
> ef Caratsturés. ‘ P ‘ 


and 
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and beautiful it is alfo attended with a good deal of the profound 
and obfcure: the claro obfeure is remarkably deficient. Going 
down a ftep lower ftill, the fays to her patron, ** It is fcarcely 
pofiible that any one fhould entertain a more humble opinion of 
the following little produ@tion, than fhe who prefents it to you.” 
—Indeed, Mifs Hannah, there are more poflibilities in the world 
than enter into your philofophy. We, reviewers, having run Sir 
Eldred through (which, had he not been the knight of a lady, 
our politenefs would hardly have induced us to do) we have a 
much more humble opinion of his ftory, than, we will venture to 
fay, ever authorefs entertained of her own work from the begin- 
ing of the world to thisday, Nay, more; we do not like this 
affectation of humility ; and, a-propos, we turn our eye accident- 
ally on a paflage in a book, which, as Mrs, Mincing would fay, 
lies on our left hand, impatient to be reviewed, reprehending fuch 
affe&tation in the following words. ‘* I would not have you, 
with a muflin modefty of humiliation, affect continually to depre- 
ciate yourfelves and {peak in fuperlatives of other people. The 
thin, tranfparent covering, only ferves to heighten our idea of 
what it cannot hide.” * 

We make no apology to our readers for the notice we take of 
Mifs More’s dedication, becaufe the paying a compliment hand- 
fomely is one of the moft difficult parts of authorfhip, and there- 
fore we look upon the dedication as the crux criticorum, and the 

_moft decifive proof of a writer’s knowledge and good-fenfe, if not 
of his talents and genius. The dedicatory Effays of Dryden and 
_ Voltaire difplay the union of their natural and acquired abilities 
‘more than any other parts of their works. As we cannot pay 
any part of the fame compliment to Mifs More, we muft have re- 
courfe to her work itfelf. And firft to the courteous knight Sir 
‘Eldred; with whom, without ceremony, fhe bring us thus ace 
quainted. ° 








‘t There was a young, and valiant knight 
Sir Eldred was his name, 

And never did a worthier wight 
The rank of knighthood claim. 

Where gliding Tay her flream fends forth, 
To crown the er go wood, 

The antient glory of the north, 
Sir Eldred’s caftle flood, 

The youth was rich as youth might be 

In patrimonial dower ; 

And many a noble feat had he 

Atchiev’d, in hall, and bower. 





© The bookk is calléd a Brother's Advice to bis Sifters. By the little we have yet 
feen of it the brother feems, though a man of fome fenfe, to be fufficiently a cox 
eomb ; we hope the fifters have more prudence and are lefs coquettes. Next month, 


5 Wows Verrons. 
Ppa He 
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He did not think, as fome have thought, 
Whom honour never crown’d, , 
The fame a father dearly bought, 
Cou’d make the fon rehown’d. 


He better thought, a noble fire, 
Who gallant deeds had done, 
To deeds of hardihood fhou’d fire 

A brave and gallant fon. 


The faireft anceftry on earth 
Without defert is poor ; 

And every deed of lofty worth 
Is but a tax for more, 


Sir Eldred’s heart was good and kind, 
Alive to pity’s call; ' 

A croud of virtues grac’d his mind, 
He lov’d and felt for all. 


When merit raifed the fufferer’s name, 
He doubly ferv’d him then; 

And thofe who cou’d not prove that claim, 
He thought they {till were men. 


Poor Sternhold and Hopkins ! What a pity ye did not live is 
the days when it was the fathion to write Legendary Tales? 
What a figure would you not have made with Dr. Johnny Lang- 


horne *, Mr. Tommy Hull, and Mifs Hannah More ! 

Turning over anew leaf, we come to the Bleeding Rock, ano- 
ther Legendary Tale, prefaced by thofe moft fweetly-found- 
ing lines of Milton, which we ever read with rapture, and for 
their imagery, tranfcribe with pleafure. 


se The annual wound allur’d 
The Syrian damfels to lament his fate, 
In amorous ditties all a fummer’s day ; 
While fmooth Adonis from his native Rock 
Ran purple to the fea, fuppos’d with blood ° 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded.” MiLTox, 


Toconvince our author, notwithftanding what has been faid, 
that though we do not blindly admire all her works, we approve 
fo much of fome, as to think they will afford a pleafing enter- 


* From the works of this poet, Mifs More has related the following motto, 
Of thofe who wrapt.in earth fo cold, me 
No more the fmiling day fhall view, 
Shou’d many a tender tale’be told, — 
For many a tender thought is due, 

Were an Affay made of this tanga at the critical refiners, there would certainly be 
found a fufficient alloy of nonfenfe to prevent its being accepted for ftandard, or paf- 
fing for fterling——On what principle of juftice /o many tender thoughts can be due 
_ tothofe who are wrapt in earth Jo cold, and cannot profit by the payment, is, to us 

a myftery, and does not accord with even our moft {entimental ideas cither of law, or 
equity. 
tainment 
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tainment to our readers, we fhall beg leave to copy the prine 
cipal part of this pretty tale. 


«* Young Potypore was rich in large domains, 
In fmiling paftures and in flowery plains: 

With thefe, he boafted each exterior charm, 1 
To win the prudent, and the cold to warm ; 

To act the tendernefs he never felt, 

In forrow foften, and in anguith melt. 

The figh elaborate, the fraudful tear, 

The joy diffembled, and the well-feign’d fear, 

All thefe were his; and his the treach’rous art 

That fteals the guilelefs and unpra¢tis’d heart. 

Too foon he heard of Lindamira’s fame, ; 

*Twas each enamour’d thepherd’s fav’rite theme ; oh 
Return the rifing, and the fetting fun, 

The fhepherd’s fav’rite theme was never done. 

They prais’d her wit, her worth, her thape, her air! 

And even inferior beauties thought her fair. 

Such fweet perfection all his wonder mov’d ? \ 
He faw, admir’d, nay, fancied that he lov’d ; a 
But Polydore no real paffion knew, 

- Loft to all truth in feigning to be true. 
No fenfe of tendernéfs could warm a heart 
Too proud to feel, too felfith to impart. 

Cold as the fnows of Rhodope defcend, 

And with the chilling waves of Hebrus blend ; 
So cold the breaft where vanity prefides, 
And mean felf-love the bofom feelings guides, 

Too well he knew to make his conqueft fure, 
Win her foft heart, yet keep his own fecure, 

So oft he told the well-imagined tale, 

So oft he fwore,—how fhou’d he not prevail ? 
Too unfufpecting not to be deceiy’d, 

The well-imagin’d tale the nymph believ’d : 
She lov’d the youth, the thought herfelf belov’d, 
Nor bluh’d to praife whom every maid approv’d, 
Alas ! that youth, from Lindamira far, 
For newer conquefts wages cruel war ; 

With other »ymphs on other plains he roams, 
Where injur’d Lindamira never comes ; 
Laughs at her eafy faith, infults her woe, 

Nor pities tears himfelf had taught to flow, 

And now her eyes foft radiance feem’d to fail, 
And now the crimfon of her cheek grew pale 5 
The lily there, in faded beauty, fhews 
Its fickly empire o’er the vanquith’d rofe. 
Devouring forrow marks her for his prey, 

And flow and certain mines his filent way, 

Yet, as apace her ebbing life declin’d, ‘ 

Increafigg itrength fuftain’d her pa mind, 
 . ?3 
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¢* © had my heart been hard as his,” the cried, 
* An haplefs vidtim thus [had not died : 
** If there be gods, and gods there furely are, 
“* Infulted virtue doubtlefs is their care. 
** Then haften, righteous heaven ! my tedious fate, 
** Shorten my woes, andend my mortal date : 
* Quick let your power transform this failing frame, 
** Let me be any thing but what Iam! 
* And fince the cruel woes I’m doom’d to fecl, 
** Proceed, alas ! from having lov’d too well ; 
** Grant me fome form where love can have no part, 
** Nor human weaknefs reach my guarded heart. 
** If pity has not left your bleft abodes, 
** Change me to flinty adamant, ye Gods ; 
** To hardeft rock, or monumental ftone, 
** Rather than let me know the pangs I’ve known ; 
** So fhall I thus no farther torments prove, 
** Nor taunting rivals fay, ‘ fhe died for love.’ 
‘ For fure if aught can aggravate our fate, 
** Tis fcorn, or pity from the breaft we bate.”* 
She faid,—the Gods accord the fad réquett ; 
For when were pigus pray’rs in vain addrett? 
Now, ftrange to tell! if rural folks fay true, 
To harden’d rock the ftiffening damfel grew ; 
No more her fhapelefs features can be known, 
Stone is her body, and her limbs are ftone ; 
‘The growing rock invades her beauteous face, 
And quickly petrifies each living grace : 
The ftone her ftature nor her fhape retains, 
The nymph is vanifh’d, but the rock remains, 
Yet wou’d her heart its vital fpirits keep, 
And fcorn’d to mingle with the marble heap. 
When babbling Fame the fatal tidings bore, 
Grief feiz’d the foul of perjur’d Polydore ; 
Defpair and horror robb’d his foul of reft, 
And deep compunétion wrung his tortur’d breaft, 
Then to the fatal {pot in hafte he hied, 
And plung’d a deadly poniard in his fide: 
He bent his dying eyes upon the ftone, 
And, ‘* Take, fweet maid,” he cried, ‘* my parting groan,” 
Fainting, the Reel he grafp’d, and as he fell, 
The weapon piere’d the rock he lov’d fo well ; 
The guiltlefs flee! affail’d the mortal part, 
And ftabb’d the vital valnerable heart. 
The life-blood iffuing from the wounded ‘tone, 
Biends with the crimfon current of his own. 
And though revolving ages fince have paft, 
The meeting torrents ondiminifh’d latt ; 
till _ out the fanguine ream amain, 
The flanding wonder of the ftranger fain. 
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Having thus appropriated to our own ufe fo confiderable a 
part of our author’s poetical entertainment, it would be unfair 
not to give hera piece of critical advice in return. We would thus 
advife her, as we hope to fee fome much better productions from 
the fame pen; to be more careful and correé in her rhimes ; to be 
more nice in her choice of words, and even of the letters on 
which fhe runs her alliterations. As to the firft, brow and ow— 
fame and theme—frame and- am—feel and well, cum multis aliis, 
are no rhimes at all.—As to the fecond, 

And mean felf-love the bofom-feelings guides, 

is a very exceptionable line. Setting alide the two compound 
words coming fo clofe together, the latter bofom-feelings is a bad 
one, unlefs it were impoflible to miftake the kind of feclinggp 
here meant; but as the brea/f was mentioned in the preceding 
line, they could hardly be taken for the feelings of the tooth-ach, 
orthe goutin the great toe. Then the guiding a feeling is auk~ 
ward, and might have been mended. 

Again, in the following lines, 

Who has not heard how Polydore could throw 

Th’ unarming dart to wound the flying doe? 

It is plain, the word doe is ufed merely for the fake of the 
. thime. For why a doe rather than a buck ? Would not the ept- 
coene deer have been better? And could not the poet with a very 
little trouble have found as good a rhime for the one word as 
the other ? 

In regard to alliteration, our author frequently employs it with 
fuccefs ; but fhe fhould avoid dwelling on the B and P, Dand T, 
F and V, and indeed moft of the hard confonants, thus, 

—— Every violet boafts a brighter blue. 
is too much like the line happily introduced by Shakefpeare, in his 
Midfummer’s Night’s Dream, to ridicule the mifufe of alliteration. 
With the ufe of the fibilant confonants, and particularly the 


liquids, fhe may be more free. The former fhe feems fond of, - 


though the latter is ftill preferable. This is obvious in the 
following lines. 
' The focial fweetnefs, and the fylvan fong.— 
The facred fifters ttooping from their fphere— 
Where, fadly fighing, it diffolyes to.air. 
all of them ftill inferior in point of melody, to 
Laments her loft or woes her living love. ' 
The L is indeed peculiarly favourable to alliteration, as appears 
in the following line, we remember tomewhe ¢ to have read, 
Low, labour’d, languid, luliing, lying, lays. 
But we beg Mifs More’s pardon, we are-paflibly offering ad 
vice where it is not wanted, and finding faylt where we are n 
wifhed to mend. ; 


SUPPLEMENT 
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SUPPLEMENT to the MONTHLY LISTS 
of Books and Pamputets, lately publifhed, 


Arr. 7. The Hifory of France. By Walter Anderfon, D.D. 4t0, 
11. 1s. Dilly, &c. 

Ir is to be regietted that, while Dr. Anderfan difplays fome of thofe 
qualifications which might entitle a writer to rank with a Suetonius, 
an Eutropius, and many other diftinguifhed writers of antiquity, he 
wants thofe agreemens (to ufe a modifh French term) of ftile and com- 
pofition which have, of late years, fo powerfully recommended fome 
hittorical writers of lefs folid merit to popular favour.—~A faithful nar- 
ator of facts, impartially deduced from a variety ot writers of differ- 
ent parties, intere(ts and complexions, ‘s a much more valuable writer 
than is generally imagined. It requires a fufficient fund of iagacity 
to trace fuch faéts to the bottom, without the hiftorian’s fetting up (as 
Voltaire and féme others of our own countrymen have done) for con- 
jurers, to inveftigate the motives of them. 

Art. 8. An Effay on Liberty and Necefity: In Anfwer to Auguflus 
Toplady’s Tract, on what he calls Chriftian and Philojophical Necefity 
afferted. By Philaretus.  2mo. 1s, Hawes. 

Of this eflay a more particular account will be given in our next 
Review. 

Art. 9. The Hiforical Mirror; or, Biographical Mifcellany. 12mo0, 


s. Bew. 

Wien, fays the compiler, for the inftrv€ion and entertainment 
of youth ; exhibiting the moft ftriking fentiments and examples on 
thofe branches of duty, in which they are particularly interetied. 
Art. 10. Atlas Minimus illufiratus: Containing Fifty-two Pocket Maps 

of the World. To which is added a Defeription of the feveral Em 

pires, €Sc. Liliputian 4to. 4s. bound. Carnan. 

A work, calculated to make a figure ip the minikin library of the 
late ingenious Mr. John Newbery: Unfortunately, however, for fo 
large a fabject, a Liliputian Atlas cannot, with any propriety, be fup+. 
poted to carry the whole world. 
Art. 11. A Brother’s Advice to bis Sifters. 12mo. 3s. Wilkie. 

A more particular account of this work in our next number. | 
Art. 12. The Elements of Gérman Grammar. By the Rev. Mr. Wen 

deborne. 8vo. 38. Heydinger. 

One of the beft German grammars extant. 

Arr. 13. New Geographical Tabks.’ 8vo. 6s. Cadell. 

Mr. John Poloveri, the editor of thefe tables, hath here prefented 
the publick with a kind of geographical gazetteer in a different form 
from thofe in common ufe. 

Art. 14. An Accdunt of the new Northern Archipelago. 8vo. 28. 6d, 
_ Heydinger. 

This account is a tranflation from the German original of Von 
Stehlin. The iflands therein deferibed were partly difcovered about 
thirty years ago by Bering and Tifchirikoff, between the soth arid 
56th degrees of north latitude, in the feas of Kamfchatka; the others 

are 
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are in the fame feas and thofe of Anadir, including the iflands of 

Obetora, Aleuta and Anadir, extending from the soth to the 67th 

degree of Jatitade. To the original account of thefe iflands, M. 

Heydinger, the tranflator, had annexed the report made to the Rul- 

fian commiflioners fuperintending the dire€tion of their difcovery; in 

which their political and commercial importance is more particularly 
difplayed. 

Ar. 15. The Adventures of Telemachus, written originally in French, 
by the celebrated M, Fenelon, Archbifbop of Cambray, attempted in 
Englifb Blank Ferje. By the Rev. Fohn Youde, M. A. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Dodfley. 

To chs tranflation is prefixed an effay on the origin and merits of 
rhime ; againft which the writer feems to have fet his face, probably 
for a reafon adopted by more than one of our blank-verfe poets.—At 
leaft we cannot difcern in this verfion any mark of the tranilator’s abi- 
lities for writing in rhime ; a neceflary proof, in our opinion, of po- 
etical talents in general. 

Arr. 16. A View of the feveral Schemes with Re/pet to America. 8v0, 
1s. Owen. 

This writer, after taking a review of the feveral projects that have 
been ftarted, for conciliating matters with the American colonies, 
propofes the plan of reftoring them to the fituation, in which they 
ftvod before the taking place of the ftamp-aét, and of giving up, as 
impolitic, the right of the mother country to tax them. How far this 
may be thought expedient by our legiflators and rulers is as doubtful, 
as is the prefent praéticability of it, were its expediency admitted. 
Arr. 17. The Principles of a real Whig; written, by the late Lord 

Mols/worth, and now reprinted at the Requeft of the London Affacia- 

tion. To which are added, their Refelutions, and a circular Leiter. 

8vo. 3d/ Williams. 

The motives for this republication may eafily be gueffed at; if 
they are really as laudable alfo as reprefented, we with fuccets to thig, 
with every other endeavour of the friends to civil and religious liber- 
ty, to oppofe the introduction of popery and flavery. 

Arr. 18. The Yankies War Hoop, or, Lord North’s Te Deum, for the 
Vidlorious Defeat at Bofton, on the 17th of Fune, 1775, 4to. 1s. Bladon. 
A poor attempt at humour, on a {ubject moft ferioufly fad ! 

Art. 19, The Evidences of the Comnon and Statute Laws of the Realm, 
in Proof of the Rights of Britons. 80, 2s. Williams. 

A declamatory tarrago of trite pleas and arguments in favour of the 
Americans. 7 
Art. 20. Confiderations upon the diffrent Modes of finding Recruits for 

the Army. 8vo. 6d. Cadell, 

From the title of this pamphlet, the reader might be led to fufpe& 
jt treated of the various arts of military kidnapping, pradtifed by the 

atlemen of the halbert in their recruiting parties. ‘he author, 

Sogaeen, does not-appear to be a fecona ferjeant Kite; what he means 

by finding recruits, being the raifing them for the public fervice, ina 

method thought moft advantageous to government, apd leat burden- 
fome to the people. 
j Art. 
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Art. 21. An Addrefs to the Public.: fetting forth, among other things, a 

Cafe of unlawful Imprifonment. 4to. 18. Bew. . 

The cafe of one Mr. Mawh, who has for many years been batt- 
ling it with attorneys and folicitors ; in a conteft with whom, it isno 
wonder he finds they have got the beft end of the flaff. But his cafe 
is hopelefs ; there is no remedy. In an age and country, in which 
the legiflature itfelf is corrupt, there is no profpect of any effectual 
check being given to the chicanery of the corrupter members of the 
executive part of the law. 

Art. 22. Some Memoirs of the Life of Fobn Glover, late of Norwich. 
12mo. 1s. Hawes. 

Mr. John Glover appears to have been a piteous fanatic, whofe 
life was not worth the writing, and whofe death deferved as little to 
be commemorated, by the publication of the fermon here printed, and 
faid to have been preached at his funeral. 
Arr. 23. Stridtures on Military Difcipline. 8vo. 38. fewed. Donaldfon. 

Thefe ftrictures abound with judicious ob/ervations, and appear to 
come from a gentleman of experience in the fervice, though not com- 
municated to the greateft adyantage in point of ftile and compofition. 
Art. 24. The laft Will and Teftament of the Chevalier Michael Defca- 

sec ux du Halley, tolio. 1s. 6d. Jones. 

The Chevalier des Cazeaux, commonly called the French poet, 
was very wellknown for many years in London. He lived a confi- 
derable part of his. life on charity ; but we are told, recovered at length 
fo much ot his patrimony, as to enable. him to difcharge the numerous 


petty debts he had contrafted, and to poffefs flill fomething worthy 
of bequeathing in a laft teiiament. Of the poor Chevalier’s vanity, 
is told a drole ftory, in his being once in a great dilemma about laying 
out a fmall fum, beflowed on bim for the purpofe of purchafing a 
better pair of breeches ; out of which at lait he was extricated by de- 
termsuing in favour of a feather to.adorn his hat. His ufual extem- 
pore was 


Il n’y a que deux heros, 
Le Roy de Pruffe, et Des Cafeaux ! 
Ant. 25. The Uje of the Hydroftatic Balance made cafy. By J.B. 

Becket, 8vo, 1s. Robin{on. 

The defign of this pamphlet is to recommend the Hydroftatic ba- 
lance in detecting counterfeit goldcoin. To which end it contains 
feveral tables and calculations: relative to the weight of gold. The 
author goes even fo far in his c2lculations as to afirm, that. by the late 
recoinage of the goid, fome perjons have made no Jefs a faving than 2 
million fterling. By. fuch as underftand this fubject bef, however, 
which it maf be allowed is attended with various difficulties ; the im- 
pofibility of fuch a fraud’s being committed on the public, is pofi- 
tively afferted. Atthe fame time, every one that is but tolerably ac- 
quainted with experimental philofophy, muit well know that the de- 
fecis both of the hydroftatic balance and tables of calculation, ref- 
pecting the fpecific gravity of bodies. _ 

ART. 26 An Explanation and Proof of * The complete Syftem of Aftrono- 
ical Chronology, unfolding tre Scriptures.” In a Series of Letters, ad- 


drejed 
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“ Areffed to Mr. Fames Fergufon. By the Reverend Fobn Kennedy. 8vo. 
2s. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy’s fallacious fcheme refpecting chronology, has been 
fo long fince, and fo frequently fince, juftly expofed and exploded, 
that our readers will teadily excute our entering particularly on the 
nierits of his difpute with Mr. Fergufon, whofe attronomical abilities 
and modett merit, form a fingular contraft with the ftrange talents and 
rude manners of his reverend antagonitt. 

Arr. 27. The Ufe and Abuft of Sea Water impartially confidered. By 

Robert White, M. D. 8vo.- 1s. Flexney. 

Great inconveniences and evils having arifen from the prefent pre- 
vailing fafhion of fea bathing, and particularly from the indifcri- 
minate ufe of-it in all complaints whether in chronical or acute cafes; 
the world is much oblige® to Dr. White for thus publicly writing a 
caveat againft fo perilous a practice ; of the fatal effeéts of which he 
gives many inftances, his reflections thereon bearing all the marks 
of great obfervation and real experience. 

Art. 28. Introduétion to the Study of Pathology on anatural Plan. By 

James Rymer. 8vo. 3s. Donaldfon. 


"We would advice this author to ftudy Pathology a little longer, . 


himfelf, before he takes upon him to introduce others ; the nature of 
his plan being almoft as unnatural as is his ftile and dition ; which 
is frequently out of nature indeed ! 
Arr. 29. Hiftory and Effects of the Aloedunian Drops. 8vo. 64. Hawes, 
A fixpenny puff toa-quack medicine; probably as efficacious as 
mot other of the aloetic compofitions. 
na 30. The Statue of Truth in the Garden of Allegory. Svo. 1%. 
eat, 
A poetical addrefs to lord North, by one Mr. T. S. late of the 


cuftoms. We make no doubt that Mr. T. S. was a better cuftom. - 


houfe officer than he is a poet, if it be true, as he infinuates, that he 
loft his place for being too honeft. He fhould have confidered, 
however, that it isin thefe times a reproach to fuperiors for fubordi- 
nate officers t0 be roo honeft; and as ill-judged and imprudent af it is 
to make choice of the language of poetry for the conveyance of 
truth, 

Art. 31. Ariftorlé’s Poetics; or Difcourfes concerning Tragic’ and Epie 
Imitation. Tranflated from the Greek into Englio. 8vo. 33. 6d. 
Dodiley. 

Had pin tranflator been. more attentive to Horace’s idea of the 
Jidus-interpres, he would not have fo clofely followed his author ver- 
bum verbo. The Englith reader will hence find a ftifnefs and. inele- 
gance of ftile in this tranflation ; for which it is not otherwife eafily 
to account. 1 
ART. 32. Dorinda, a Town Eclogue.- gto, 1s. Ridley. 

A young lady’s lamentation at the approach of fummer, and her 
confequent retirement from the amufements of the town into the 
country. The poetry is at leaft as good as the fubject; which is too 
trite ahd hackneyed to give room for much difplay of poetic genius. 
Ant. 33. The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. 4 vols. 8vo. 138. Payne, 
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The text of this ancient bard appears, in this edition, to have 
been carefully revifed by a competent editor, whofe abilities’ as a 
critic and fcholiaft appear not lefs confpicuous in the notes and ‘in- 
troduétory difcourfe prefixed. In the fourth volume is given an 
eflay on Chaucer’s language and verfification ; in which the editor 
defends him from the charge of having corrupted the Englith tongue 
by mixing it too much with the French. He defends alfo his au- 
thor’s verfification from many of the defe&s imputed to it, attribut- 
ing thofe apparent fuperfluities and deficiencies to defign, which 
have been fuppofed the effeét of inattention or inability. 

Art. 34. Codran and Cara; a Ballad. 4to. 1s. 6d. Longman, 

Well enough for a dal/ad, though not quite poetical enough for 4 
fong. 

4 35. The Widow of Wallingford; a Comedy of two Aés« 8vo. 18, 

Bew. 

If this piece had, like fome other little performances of the fame 
kind, béen entitled 4 Dramatic Satire, it would been -more properly 
nemed; the want of plot and charaéter not giving it a right-to af- 
fume the appellation and dignity of Comedy. 

Art. 36. The Confultation; a mock Heroic, in four Cantos. By Fames 

Thiftlethwaite. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A fpirited and fevere fatire on certain perfonages, probably re- 
fiding in the vicinity of Glaftonbury ; to be inhabitants of which 


neighbourhood, the circumiftances of the tranfactions, here hinted at, 
may be well known ; tho to readers in general the piece is too parti- 


cular and local to afford entertainment. 
Axr. 37. The Nativity of Chrift, a Sacred Paftoral. By F. M. 4to. 
1s. Nicoll. 

As we underftand this author is advanced far into years, by the 
publication of an Ode written in his 78th year, which, though not 
very poetical is pathetical and fentimental, we the more wonder at 
his defcending to tread the puerile path of paftoral. It would per- 
a be too fevere to fufpe& him of a tendency to verify the proverb 
refpetting the fecond childhood of old age; we fhall, therefore, 
ty cur readers to pafs their own judgment on the following feve 
ines. 

“* I think no fhepherd can more careful be, 
To keep his charge, and fend fiom harm, than me; 
Yet while I doz’d beneath a poplar’s thade, 
Where I the fun’s hot beams could beft evade ; 
Some beaft of prey (alas I wail the deed) 
Stole from my herd my beft and faireft kid ; 
My matter too, a griping pharifee, 
Maude me pay for it—don’t you pity me?” 

Indeed we do; notwithftanding, as critics, we have but little pity 
to fpare. 

ART. 38. Twenty Difcourfes on various Subje&s. By William Craig, 

D. D. 3 vols. {mall 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. Murray. 

The fubjec of thefe fermons (which, with a good deal of merit, 
have yet nothing of novelty or fingularity either in fentiment‘or dic- . 
tion to recommend them) are as follows, " 
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The importance of religion to the virtue and happinefs of private 
life, and to the welfare of fociety—The importance of believing in 
Jefus Chriftt—The hiftory of the fall—The deceitfulnets of fin—The 
nature of uprightnefs—The character of Jonah—The conduct of Na- 
than and David—The charatters of Herod, judas Ifcariot, and Pon- 
tius Pilate—The dottrine of regeneration—The one thing needful— 
Public worfhip, the difpofition and conduét of our Saviour at the 

rave of Lazarus—The temper and conduét of the Bereans, the 
importance of a religious education—The character and obligations 
of achriftian minifter, with two charges. 
Art. 39 4 Concife Hiftorical Account of the prefent Conftitution of the 

Unitas Fratrum. 8vo. 1s. Lewis. A 

The principles and praétice of the Unitas Fratrum or Unity of the 
Evangelical Brethren, as they call themfelves, have been long fince 
expofed in Rimias’s hiftory of the Herrnhutters or Moravians, with 
their founder count Zinzendorf. It was natural to fuppofe that fuch 
an expofition would have prevented their increafe in this country ; 
if experience had not taught us that fanaticifm, like camomile, 
flourifhes by being trampled on. Thus it appears they have gained 
fuch ground, as to give encouragement for the tranflation of the 
prefent hiftory from the German of La Trobe : Whether its publi- 
cation will tend to ferve the fociety is fomewhat problematical, at 
leaft it will have little tendency that way with the fenfible and really 
religious part of mankind, who are in any degree acquainted with 
their charaéter and conduét in this country. 

Art. 40. Confiderations for the Ufe of young Men, and the Parents of 
young Men. 12m. 2d, Johnfon. 

A very fimple exhortation againft the fin of fimple fornication. 
When the paflions of young men however are moderate enough to 
liften to the ftill voice of reafon, the perufal of it may be of advan. 
tage to preferve them in the fame ftate of moderation. The author 
is.faid to be that indufltrious writer and univerfal philanthropift Dr. 


_ Prieftley. 


Art. 4t. R. Febude F. Salomonis, vulgo didi Charizi, Eloquentia 
Hebraice, Principis, primus et tricefimus Confeffus, de Latrone tranf- 
Sfigurato, nuper e Codice manufcripto Latine converfus. Accedunt Vere - 
iculi ex quinquagefimo ejufdem confeffu excerpti. to. ts. 6d. 

Two pieces feletted from the. works of Chariz, a Spanith Jew, 
who lived in the twelfth century, are here printed in.Hebrew and 


* Latin; for the entertainment of what kind of readers we do not rea- 


dily imagine. 

Arr. 42. The Precepts of the Levitical Law frill in force. By the Rev. 
Herbert Fones. 1zmo. 6d. Mathews. 

A fermon, preached in Henry the VIIth’s chapel at Weftminfter, 
in Auguft laft;. in which the reverend author carries his orthodoxy 
very near the boundaries of abfurdity. 

Arr. 43. The unalterable Nature of Vice and Virtue. Preached at 8t. 
Fames’s, Weftminfter, April 4, 1775. By Peter Pickard, A. M. 
Svo. 6d. Payne. 

‘Mr,-Pickard has here obliged the world, at the requeft of his 


hearers, 
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hearers, with the copy of a fenfible and judicious difcourfe ; which, 
with a laudable zeal for the interefts of virtue and religion becoming 
his charaéter, he delivered from the pulpit. Its ve is chiefly to 
cenfure the pernicious principles inculcated by the famous (we had 


almoft faid infamous) letters of the late Earl of Chefterfield ; the 
public reception of which does as little honour to the morals as to 
the tafte of the prefent age. 
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Art. 1. Hiftoire du Bas-Empire, par Mr. Le Beau. 

The Hiftory of the Lower Empire, ‘commencing with Conftantine the Great. 
Vol. 17 and 18. 
The general charaéter of this hiftory is well known :. the two vo- 

lumes, now publifhed, carry it down from the year 1041 to the end 

of the reign of Alexis Comnenus, in 1118: including the ara of the 
crufades, of which Mr. Le Beau treats at large. 

Art. 2. Hiftoire des Campagnes de M. de Maillebois en Italie, Ge. 

The Hiftory of the Campaigns of the Marfhal de Maillebois in Italy during 
the Years 1745 and 1746. 2 vols. 4to. by the Marquis de Pefay. 
This hiftory is well-written and is by no means unworthy the 

elegant pen of its noble author. 

ArT. 3. Analjyfe de  Hiftoire, Sc. Or, cin Analyfis of the Abbé Raynal’s 
Philofophical and Political Hiftory of the European Settlements in the 
Eaft and Weft Indies. 

This analyft is a zealous contender for eftablifhed fyftems both in 
religion and government; oppofing that philofophical fpirit and 
freedom of enquiry, which diftinguifhes Abé Raynal’s hiftory. 
Art. 4. Elemens du Droit Naturgl, par Faques Burlamaqui, Profefiur 

en Droit. Ouvrage pofthume, publie complet pour la premiere fois." 

The Elements of Natural Law, a pofthumous work, uow firft puolifoed 
compleat., 8vo. Laufanne. 

Thefe elements are faid to be the fubftance of the lectures Pro- 
feffor Burlamaqui read to his pupils. 

Art.. 5. Traité de Droit Naturel & de fon Application au Droit Civil 
au Droit des Gens, Sc. i. e. A Treatife concerning the Laws of Nature 
and their Application to the Civil Law and the Law of Natious, by 
M. Vicat, 7. U.D. 4 vols. $vo. Laufanne. 

A valuable compilation from Paffendorf, Grotius, Bynkerfhock 
and other writers on the law of nature and mations. .. 


_ Art. 6. Eloge Hiflerique de la Raifon, Se. — The Hifforical Eulogy of 


Reajon, delivered at the Meeting of a Provinial Academy, by Mr. 
Chamtben,—Paris. =i 
This Mr. Chambon is fuppofed to be M. de Voltaire, in the man- 
ner of whofe philofophical romances this little piece is written. 
ART. 7. 
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Aart. 7. Entretiens Philofophiques F Critiques fur plufieurs Points de Mo- 
rale &F d’Hiftoire, c.—Philofophical and Critical Conferences on fe- 
weral Points of Morality and Hiftory. By M.M. P.P.C._ Patis. 
The Abbé Couet is faid to be the author of thefe conferences, in 

which an orthodox catholic divine difputes with a modern fafhionable 

freethinker, and of courfe demolithes his fuperficial antagonitt. 

Art. 8. Nouveau DiSionnaire de Phyfique &F des Sciences Naturelles, 
&c.—A New Di&ionary of Natural Philofophy and of Natural Science ; 
containing a general Hiftory of Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, and of 
all the Phenomena of Nature ;* together with a Hiftory of the Phyfico- 
Mathematical Scicnces, ‘and of whatever relates to Natural Philofophy 
and Natural Hiffory, 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 

A judicious and well-executed compilation. 

Arr. 9. Phyfique du Monde demontrée par une feule caufe &S un feul prin- 
cipe, commun a tous les corps, ce.—The Conffitution of the Natural 
World demonftrated, as derived from one caufe, and founded upon one 
principle, which belongs to all bodies in general, and is peculiar to cach 
Separately confidered, by P. B. Defeoayes. 8vo. Veriailles. 

Mr. Defhayes, who it appears is phyfician to the king of France’s 
houfhold, has difcovered that the fource of motion and the caufe of 
all natural phenamena is nothing but the air. 

Art. 10. Examen de la Houille, confiderée comme engrais des terres, Or, 
Au Enquiry ixto the Properties of Charcoal, confidered as Manure for 
fattening Land, by Mr. Raulin, M.D. and F.R.S. Paris, 

It is, it feems, the cuftom in France and Flanders to manure the 
land with charcoal, a praétice which this ingenious man endeavours 
to prove pernicious and deftructive. 

Arr. 11, Traité de la Diffolution des Metaux, Sc. i.e. A Treatife con- 
cerning the Diffolution of Metals, by Mr. Mannet. \2mo. Paris, 

An experimental treatife worthy the perufal as well of the artiil 
& the chemift. 
/ RT. 12. Hiffoire des Progres de ? Efprit Humain dans les Sciences Natus 

relles F dans les Arts qui en dependent, Jfavoir I’Efpace. le Vuide, &c, 
An Hiftory of the Progrefs of the Human Mind in Natural Knowledge 

and the Arts that depend upon it. 8vo. Paris. 

® ‘his work is compiled by M. Saverien, author of the lives of the 
philofophers and other refpeétable publications, among which the 
prefent is not undeferving a place. 

Art. 13. Obferwatiens fur la Phyfiques, fur l’Hiftoire Naturelle, & 
Jur les Arts, Fe. Svo. Paris. 

The fixth volame of Abbé Roxier’s mifcellaneous publication of 
tracts in phyfics and natural hiftory. 

Art. 14. Memoires  Obferuations fur Ja Perfedibilité de Phomme par 
les Agens phyfiques &3 moraux.—Memoirs and Obferwations concerning 
the degrees of perfeltion which Men may receive from Natural and Moral 

. Agents, by Mr. Verdier. _8vo, Paris. . 

A publication intended for the initru€tion of youth, but too ab- 
ftrufe and-profound for the purpofe. 

Arr. 15. Defeription et Ufage d'un Cabinct de Phyfique Experimentale. 

id Defcription, with the Use of a Cabinet for experimental Philofophy. 

aval. 8vo. Paris. , ‘ 
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An account of the various apparatus neceflary for making expe 
riments in phyfic, by Mr. de la Fond, profeffor of mathematics and 
natural philofophy, in the univerfity of Paris, and author of a work 
in much efteem, entitled Legons de Phifique. 

Arr. 16. Dictionnaire d’ Hippiatri igue, Cavalric, Manage €9. Mare- 
challerie—Or the Farrier’s, Trooper's, Riding-Mafter’s, and Horfe- 
men’s Didionary. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 

‘To fay that this work is the produ@tion of the famous La Foffe, 
fo eminently diftinguifhed for his knowledge i in every thing _ 
to horfes, is fufficient to recommend it. 

Art. 17. Obfervations fur les Fiewres putrides &F malignes, Se. 

OLfervations on putrid and malignant Fevers, together «with Refleions 
on the Nature and immediate Cane of a Fever. Dijon. 

Thefe obfervations are publithed by Dr. Fournier, of the Royal 
Society of Montpelier, and appear to be the refult of much attention 
and long experience. 

Arr.18. L? Autorité des Livres du NouveauT eftament contre les Incredules. 
Or, A Defence of the Books of the New Tcftament againft the Objefions 
of Unbelievers. 8vo. Paris, 

A copious and fpecious reply to the common objections made té 
the traths of Chriftianity. 

Art. 1g. Effai fur I Ecriture Sainte, ou Tableau Hiftorique des Avan- 
tages que l’on peut retirer des Langues Orientales pour la parfaite Intel- 
ligence des Livres Saints. 

An Effay on the Holy Scriptures, or an Hiftorical Difplay of the Advantages 
that may be deduced from the Oriental Languages, refpecting ste right 
Interpretation of the facred Writings. 2zmo. Paris. 

In this effay, -its author, Abbé Ducontant de la Molette, vicar- 
general of Vienne in Dauphiny, has laid down a plan for a new 
polyglott, lefs voluminous and coftly than thofe of Walton, Le Jay, 
Montanus or Ximenes ; to which he has added a fpecification of the 
feveral languages nece(iary to be ftudied, as the means of attaining 
the knowledge-of the fcriptures in the original. 

Art. 20-4’ Art -D’ Aimer, et Poefes Di: verfes, de M. Bernard. 

The Art of Love and other. Poems, by M. Bernard. 8vo. Paris. 

M. Bernard is by no means the worft of the modern French poces ; 
on the contrary, he poffefies an eafe and elegance of exprefiion, that 
appear to have recommended him to the notice of one of the.beft ; 
if the introduétory epigram, addreffed to him by Mr. Voltaire, be 
not merely complimentary. 

Art. 21. Du Theatre, ou Nouvel Effai fur L’? Art Dramatique. 

New Efjay on the Drama. 8vo. Amiterdam. 

An elaborate attempt to recommend, what the French call La 
Comedie Larmoyante, and the Englith, Sentimental Comedy. 

Art. zz, Dictionnaire Portatif Theologique & {5 Philofophique, ccutenant 
la Réfutation des Principes ttaslis dans les Ecrits des Philofophes 
* Modernes. Pag M. L. Paulian. 

A portable Theological and Philefe iphical Dictionary, containing a Refu- 
tation of the Principles efablifbed in the Writings of modern Philafee 
' peers. -veme. Paris. 
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Mr. Paulian means the principles afimned, not cfablifoed ; for if 
they were eftablifhed they would not be fo eafily refuted. This dic- 
tionary is not without its ufe to fuch as are curious, to. know the 
Same arguments pro and contra in matters of religion and philo- 
ophy. 
pod 23. Contes par feu M, le Comte de Caylus, (c.—Tales by the 

late Count de Caylus; intended as a Supplement to the Ceounte/s 

D’ Aulnoy’s Tales of the Fairies. 12mo. Paris. 

Thefe tales are prefaced by the quaint title, ‘* Tout vient a 

int qui peut attendre, ou Cadichon, fuivi de Jeannette, ou 

"Indifcretion.” They are much more moral, and not mych lefs 
fanciful, than thofe of Mad. D’Aulnoy ; being worthy the pen of 
the celebrated author. 

Art. 24. Progres de la Raifon dans la Recherche du Vrai. Ouvrage 
pofthume de Mr. Helvetius.—The Progrefs of Reafan in the Search of 
Truth. A pofthumous Work of Helvetius. 8vo, Paris. 
We notice this publication to inform the reader, who might other- 

wife give credit toits title, that it is zot a pofthumous work of Helve- 

tius; but an impofition on the publick, by fome French fmatterer in 
modern philofophy ; who affects to write in the ftile and manner of 
aman, of whom, we are perfuaded, he never learned to think, 


7 


ITALIAN 
Ant. 25. Ricerche flofefiche fopra la fifica animale, 'e.—Philofaphical 


Inquiries into Animal Nature. 4to. Florence. 

In this work, Abbé Fontana, its author, maintains that the ner- 
Vous fluid is not the caufe of mufcular motion; but that the only 
principle of animal life and motion is irritability. | 
Art. 26. Saggio Filofoficoe, F¢e.—Locke’s Effay on the Human Under- 
. franding, by Francis Soave, Profefor of Moral Philofophy in the Royal 

College of Brera. ‘Tom. 1. Milan, 

This tranflation of the Effay on the Human Underttanding, is 
done from Dr, Wynne’s abridgment of that celebrated work. It is 
illgftrated alfo by a copious and judicious commentary, by Father 
Soave, the editor. . oe . , 

Art. 27. Delle Antichita di Ercolano, Tomo Sexti, fiz, Secundo di Bronzi. 

The Antiquities of Herculaneum. Volume the Sixth, Being the Second 
7 the. Bronzes. Folio. Naples. 

n this fixth volume are contained upwards of 100 plates in folio, 
befides about 30 fmall ones; reprefenting near zoo bronzes, a few 

.Clay models, .and the view of an ancient edifice, difcovered among 

the ruins at Pompei. Some of the drawings and engravings are 

- very good, and others contemptible. 

Arr. 28. Delle Origine e delle Regole della Mufica, &ce—A Treatife 
concerning the Origin and Rules. of Mufic ; together with the Hiftory 
of its Progre/s, Decline, and Reftoration, by the Abbé Eximeno. 4ko. 

ome. 

In this traét the learned Abbé examines into the feveral theories 
--f mafic, laid down by Rameau, Tartini and Euler, to all which 
‘Vox. Il. Qq he 
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An account of the various apparatus neceflary for making expe 
riments in phyfic, by Mr. de la Fond, profeffor of mathematics and 
natural philofophy, in the univerfity of Paris, and author of a work 
in much efteem, entitled Legons de Phifique. 

Art. 16. Diétionnaire d’Hippiatrique, Cavalric, Manage €9. Mare- 
challerie.—Or the Farrier’s, Trooper's, Riding-Mafter’s, and Horfe- 
men’s Di@ionary. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 

‘To fay that this work is the produétion of the famous La Foffe, 
fo eminently dittinguifhed for his knowledge in every thing relating 
to horfes, is fufficient to recommend it. 
Art. 17. Obfervations fur les Fiewres putrides &S malignes, Fe. 
Obfervations on putrid and malignant Fevers, together with Refleions 

on the Nature and immediate Caufe of a Fever. Dijon. 

Thefe obfervations are publithed by Dr, Fournier, of the Royal 
Saciety of Montpelier, and appear to be the refult of much attention 
and long experience. 

Art.18. L? Autorité des Livres du NouveauT eftament contre les Incredules. 
Or, A Defence of the Books of the NewTcftament againft the Objefions 
of Unbelievers. 8vo. Paris, 

A copious and fpecious reply to the common objections made té 
the traths of Chriftianity. 

Art. 19. Effai fur I Ecriture Sainte, ou Tableau Hiftorique des Avan- 
tages que lon peut retirer des Langues Orientales pour la parfaite Intel- 
ligence des Livres Saints. 

An Effay on the Holy Scriptures, or an Hiftorical Difplay of the Advantages 
that may be deduced from the Oriental Languages, refpecting the right 
Interpretation of the facred Writings. y2mo. Paris. 

In this effay, its author, Abbé Ducontant de la Molette, vicar- 
general of Vienne in Dauphiny, has laid down a plan for a new 
polygtott, lefs voluminous and coftly than thofe of Walton, Le Jay, 
Montanus or Ximenes ; to which he has added a fpecification of the 
feveral languages necefiary to be ftudied, as the means of attaining 
the knowledge-of the {criptures in the original. 

Art. 20. -L’Art -D’ Aimer, et Poefes Diverfes, de M. Bernard. 

The Art of Love and other. Poems, by M. Bernard. 8vo. Paris. 

M. Bernard is by no means the worft of the modern French poces ; 
on the contrary, he poffeffes an eafe and elegance of expreflion, that 
appear to have recommended him to the notice of one of the.beft ; 
if the introdu€tory, epigram, addreffed to him by Mr. Voltaire, be 
not merely complimentary. 

Art. 21. Du Theatre, ou Nouvel Effai fur L’ Art Dramatique. 

at New Effay on the Drama. 8vo. Amiterdam. 

An elaborate attempt to recommend, what the French call Le 
Comedie Larmoyante, and the Englith, Sentimental Comedy. 

Art. 22, Dictionnaire Portatif Theologique  Philofophique, contenant 
la Réfutation des Principes taslis dans les Ecrits des Philofophes 

* Modernes. Pag M. L. Paulian. ' ' 

A portable Theological and Philefephical Dictionary, containing a Refu- 
tation of the Principles efablifoed in the Writings of modern Philafoe 

' pers. -vemo. Paris. 


‘ A por- 
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Mr. Paulian means the principles afumed, not cfablifoed ; for if 
they were eftablifhed they would not be fo eafily refuted. This dic- 
tionary is not without its ufe to fuch as are curious, to, know the 
eee arguments pro and contra in matters of religion and philo- 
ophy. 
yd 23. Contes par feu M. le Comte de Caylus, ‘Sc.—Tales by the 

Jate Count de Caylus; intended as a Supplement to the Countefs 

D? Aulnoy’s Tales of the Fairies. 1zmo. Paris. 

Thefe tales are prefaced by the quaint title, ‘* Tout vient a 

int qui peut attendre, ou Cadichon, fuivi de Jeannette, ou 

"Indifcretion.”” They are much more moral, and not mych lefs 
fanciful, than thofe of Mad. D’Aulnoy ; being worthy the pen of 
the celebrated author. 

Arr. 24. Progres de la Raifon dans la Recherche du Vrai. Ouvrage 
pofthume de Mr. Helvetius.—The Progre/s of Reafon in the Search of 
Truth. A pofthumous Work of Helvetius. 8vo. Paris. 
We notice this publication to inform the reader, who might other- 

wife give credit toits title, that it is xo a pofthumous work of Helve- 

tius; but an impofition on the publick, by fome French fmatterer in 
modern philofophy ; who affects to write in the ftile and manner of 
aman, of whom, we are perfuaded, he never learned to think, 


” 


IT ALIA N, d 
Art. 25. Ricerche filofofiche fopra la fifica animale, Se.—Philofophical 


Inquiries into Animal Nature. 4to. Florence. 

In this work, Abbé Fontana, its author, maintains that the ner- 
vous fluid is not the caufe of mufcular motion; but that the only 
principle of animal life and motion is irritadility. 

Art. 26. Saggio Filofofico, &Fe.—Locke’s Effay on the Human Under- 

~. franding, by Francis Soave, Profefor of Moral Philosophy in the Royal 

College of Brera. ‘Tom. 1. Milan, 

This tranflation of the Effay on the Human Underttanding, is 
done from Dr, Wynne’s abridgment of that celebrated work. It is 
illgftrated alfo by a copious and judicious commentary, by Father 
Soave, the editor. ; : , 

Art. 27. Delle Antichita di Ercolano, Tomo Sexti, fiu, Secundo di Bronzi. 

The Antiquities of Herculaneum. Volume the Sixth, Being the Second 
e the. Bronzes. Folio. Naples, 

n this fixth volume are contained upwards of 100 plates in folio, 
befides about 30 fmall ones; reprefenting near 200 bronzes, a few 

Clay models, .and the view of an ancient edifice, difcovered among 

the ruins at Pompei. Some of the drawings and engravings are 

- very good, and others contemptible. 

Arr. 28. Delle Origine e delle Regols della Mufica, e.—A Treatife 
concerning the Origin and Rules of Mufic ; together with the Hiftory 
of its Progre/s, Decline, and Reftoration, by the Abbé Eximeno. 4ho. 

ome. 

In this traét the learned Abbé examines into the feveral theories 
--f mnufic, laid down by Rameau, Tartini and Euler, to all which 
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he objeéts, propofing a more fimple and philofophical fyftem of 

his own. 

Art. 29. Del Mecanifmo, §$c.—A Differtation on the Manner or Me- 
chanijm, by hich the Air and the elementary Fire fix themfelves in 
Compounds, and become conftituent Principles of Bodies. 8vo. Rome. 
The author of this differtation, Profeffor Piftoi of Sienna, affirms, 

that the four elements, earth, water, fire and air, are poffefled of a 

primary. principle of attraétion ; to the two latter he imputes alfo a 

principle of elafticity or expanfive force ; from the various combina- 

tions of which principles, he pretends to account mechanically for 
the fucceffive phenomena of Nature. 


GERMAN, LOW DUTCH, &c, 


Art. 30. Landwirth/chaffelich Reife, (Sc. —The Travelling Hufband- 
man, or the Travels of Mr. Romani, a noble Wallachian, into different 
Parts of Europe, 8vo. ee: 
To the account M. Romani hath given of his travels, with a 

view to acquire the knowledge of the-prattice of agriculture in va- 

rious countries, his tranflator Mr. J. t Mayer, author of feveral 
tracts on the fubje&t, hath added many fenfible and interefting obfer- 
vations of his own.. Ay swabs Ty 

Arvt. 31. Encyclopedie der Hiftorifchen, Philofophifchen and Mathema- 
tifeben Wiffenfchaften, Se— AC yclopadia of Hiftorical, Philofophical, 
and Mathematical Science. Hamburg, - 

. A methodical and well-arranged nomenclature of the fciences, by 
Profeffor Bufch, executed on a plan projeéted by the late Profeffor 
Reimarus. 

Arr. 32. Sunimarifcbe Gefchichte von Nord Africa, (Fc.—A Compen- 
dious Hiftory of the Northern Part of Africa, By M. Aug. Lewis 
Schlozer. 8vo. Gottingen, 

A very judicious and well executed work. 

Ant. 33. Dem Munkvergangen gewiedmete nebenftunden, Se. 

Numifmatical Recreations: or, a Defcription of ome Hundred rare and 
remarkable Gold Medals. By M. Matthe.s. Henry Hereldt.. 8vo. 
Nuremberg. rah, 
The author of this work is faid.to be poffefled of moft of the - 

medals, which he has here defcribed in a very erudite and enter- 

_ taining manner. a 

Art, 34. Befchreibung Van dem Lande Kamjchatha, Sc.—A Defeription 

» Of the Country of Kamfchatha, By- the. late Mr.. Steller. 8vo. 


> UIQ.) 5 1209 } 
_-The wineet this work is Mr, Scerer of Strafburg, who, having 
. fpent fome years-in Rufiia, a a very competent knowledge of 
. his fobjed. to qualify himfelf for editing this pofthumous eieleren- 
. ance of Mr, Steller, ? aivubd ex 
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Art. 35. Antonii de Haen, De Magia Liber. 
A Treatife on Magick. By Anthony de Haen. 8vo. Vienna. 
This is a fingular tra&t to come from the firh phyfician of the 
Emprefs Queen, and a celebrated profeffor in the univerfity of 
Vienna. Yet fo it is, that this learned doétor ftands ftoutly up in 


-defence of the exiftence and exercife of the powers of magick ; that 


is of performing fupernatural feats by means of a compact with the 

Devil. 

Art. 36. Phyfologia Mufcorum.—Or the Natural Hiftory of Mofés. By 
Jof. de Necker. Manheim. 

This ingenious naturalift maintains, that the produétions of ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms are {fo intimately blended, that no cha- 
ratteriftic diftin€tion between them can be pointed out to the fatis- 
faction of the philofophical enquirer. 

Art. 37. De Regnis Dalmatia, c.—Introdufion to the Hiftory of the 
Kingdoms of Dalmatia, Se. BP; Balth. Adam Kerefelich. Folio. 

A work of confiderable merit, written and printed under the 
aufpices of the Emprefs Queen, at Zagrab in Sclavonia. 

Art. 38. De Anima Brutorum. Audore Andrea Spagnio, Sacerdote 
F lorentino.—An Effay on the Souls of Brutes. 4to. Rome. 

Our Florentine prieft admits the brute animals to be poffeffed of 
fouls ; but appears, like moft other writers on this difficult fubject, 
not a little perplexed to affign them a fufliciently difcriminating dif- 
tinction from thofe of the human race. 

Art. 39. Hieron David Gaubii Oratio Panegyrica, c.—Profefor 
Gaubius’s Panegyrical Orations, in the third fecular Year of the Uni- 
werfity of Leyden. Folio. 

This oration cgntains an account of the firft eftablifhment and fuc- 
ceflive progrefs of the univerfity of Leyden ; the rife and flourifhing 
ftate of which, during a period of civil commotion and corfufions, 
our learned profeffor attributes to the miraculous interpofition of a 
fu perintending Providence. 


*,* It is with fincere concern we regret the caufe, as well as re- 
gard the difappointment thofe readers may have met with, who had 
reafon to expect of us a more particular account of forcign publica- 
tions, than we have hitherto been able to afford them. The fick- 
nefs, and fubfequent deceafe of our affociate, who had undertakea 
the charge of that depditment, not only rendered the deficiency 
inevitable, but has givén wétime to obferve, from experience, that 
the neceflary limits of our work will little more than fuffice for a 
competent Review of our prefent very numerous and daily-increaf- 
ing number of Englife publications ; to the giving an early and im- 
partial account of which, therefore, will our future attention be 
principally directed ; contenting ourfelves with _— a coneife, cha- 
racteriftic catalogue of foreign books in general, and dwelling parti- 
cularly on fuch popular and curious one Hh merit, as are ra- 
pidly diffeminated throughout Europe, and of courfe, foon make their 


way into this country. 
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he objeéts, propofing a more fimple and philofophical fyftem of 


his own. 

Arr. 29. Del Mecanifmo, Fc.—A Differtation om the Manner or Me- 
chanijm, by which the Air and the elementary Fire fix themfelves in 
Compounds, and become conftituent Principles of Bodies. 8vo. Rome. 
The author of this differtation, Profeffor Piftoi of Sienna, affirms, 

that the four clements, earth, water, fire and air, are poffefled of a 

primary. principle of attraction ; to the two latter he imputes alfo a 

principle of elafticity or expanfive force ; from the various combina- 

tions of which principles, he pretends to account mechanically for 
the fucceffive phenomena of Nature. 


GERMAN, LOW DUTCH, &c. 


Art. 30. Landwirth{chaffelich Reife, 2e.—The Travelling Hufband- 
man, or the Travels of Mr. Romani, a noble Wallachian, into different 
Parts of Europe, 8vo. Nuremberg. 

To the account M. Romani hath given of his travels, with a 
view to acquire the knowledge of the-practice of agriculture in va- 
rious countries, his tranflator Mr. J. F. Mayer, author of feveral 
tracts on the fubje&t, hath added many fenfible and interefting obfer- 
vations of his own. 3 A 
Art. 31. Encyclopedie der Hiftorifchen, Philofophifchen and Mathema- 

tifeben Wiffenfchaften, Se.— AL yclopadia of Hiftorical, Philofophical, 

and Mathematical Science. Hamburg, - 

A methodical and well-arranged nomenclature of the f{ciences, by 
Profeffor Bufch, executed on a plan projeéted by the late Profeffor 
Reimarus. 

Arc. 32. Summarifche Gefchicbte von Nord Africa, c.—A Compen- 
dious Hiftory of the Northern Part of Africa. By M. Aug. Lewis 
Schlozxer. 8vo. Gottingen, 

A very judicious and well executed work. 

Art. 33. Dem Munkvergangen gewiedmete nebenftunden, Se. 

Numif/matical Recreations: or, a Defcription of one Hundred rare and 
remarkable Gold Medals. By M. Matthew. Henry Hereldt.. 8vo. 
Nuremberg, ros 
The author of this work is {aid to be poffefled of moft of the - 

medals, which he has here defcribed in a very erudite and enter- 

_ taining manner. “1 
Art. 34. Befchreibung Van dem Lande Kamfchatha, Sc.—A Defeription 
» of the Country. of Kamfchatha,. By: the late Mr.. Steller. vo. 
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Art. 35. Antonii de Haen, De Magia Liber. 
A Treatife on Magick. By Anthony de Haen. 8vo. Vienna. 

This is a fingular tra&t to come from the firh phyfician of the 
Emprefs Queen, and a celebrated profeffor in the univerfity of 
Vienna. Yet fo it is, that this learned doétor ftands ftoutly up in 
-defence of the exiftence and exercife of the powers of magick ; that 
is of performing fupernatural feats by means of a compact with the 
Devil. 

Art. 36. Phyfologia Mufcorum.—Or the Natural Hiftory of Mofés. By 

Jo. de Necker. Manheim. 

This ingenious naturalift maintains, that the produétions of ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms are fo intimately blended, that no cha- 
ratteriftic diftinétion between them can be pointed out to the fatis- 
faction of the philofophical enquirer. 

Art. 37. De Regnis Dalmatia, Sc.—Introduion to the Hiftory of the 

Kingdoms of Dalmatia, Ss. By Balth. Adam Kerefelich. Folio. 

A work of confiderable merit, written and printed under the 
aufpices of the Emprefs Queen, at Zagrab in Sclavonia. 

Art. 38. De Anima Brutorum. Aulore Andrea Spagnio, Sacerdote 

F lorentino.—An Effay on the Souls of Brutes. 4to. Rome. 

Our Florentine prieft admits the brute animals to be poffeffed of 
fouls ; but-appears, like moft other writers on this difficult fubject, 
not a little perplexed to affign them a fufficiently difcriminating dif- 


’ tinction from thofe of the human race. 


Art. 39. Hieron David Gaubii Oratio Panegyrica, “Sc.—Profefor 
Gaubius’s Panegyrical Orations, in the third fecular Year of the Uni- 
werfity of Leyden. Folio. ; 
This oration cgntains an account of the firft eftablifhment and fuc- 

ceflive progrefs of the univerfity of Leyden ; the rife and flourifhing 

ftate of which, during a period of civil commotion and co2fufions, 

our learned profeffor attributes to the miraculous interpofition of a 

fuperintending Providence, 


*,* It is with fincere concern we regret the caufe, as well as re- 
gard the difappointment thofe readers may have met with, who had 
reafon to expect of us a more particular account of foreign publica- 
tions, than we have hitherto been able to afford them. The fick- 
nefs, and fubfequent deceafe of our affociate, who had undertaken 
the charge of that depditment, not only rendered the deficiency 
inevitable, but has given uusatime to obferve, from experience, that 
the neceflary limits of our work will little more than fuffice for a 
competent Review of our prefent very numerous and daily-increaf- 
ing number of Enpiifé publications ; to the giving an early and im- 
partial account of which, therefore, will our future attention be 
principally directed ; contenting ourfelves with giving a concife, cha- 
racteriftic catalogue of foreign books in general, and dwelling parti- 
cularly on fuch popular and curious productions ofmerit, as are ra- 
pidly diffeminated throughout Europe, and of courfe, foon make their 
way into this country. 
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CORRES PONODEN C E, 
TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


SIRS, 
Your reluétance, to have any thing to fay to the Monthly Reviewers, 
may be prudential with regard to yourielves (fuch namelefs entities 
are not deiags, men of common-fenle would wifh to encounter) but it 
is not juit or honeft with refpect to the publick ; to which you have 
pledged your impartiality. If Reviewers were to entertain the falfe- 
delicacy of editors of newfpapers, that of winking at the partialities 
of each other, on the rafcally principle (forgive the epithet) of 
** Rogues being true to each other,” both truth and tafte would foon 
be elbowed out of the literary world. 1 muft, therefore, infift on your 
inferting the inclofed in your next article of correfpondence, if you 
would fupport that fpirited character of independance, which you 


have affumed and hitherto appear to have tolerably well maintained. 
Your’s, &c. 
S. T. P. 


Taunton, Dec. 17, 1775- 


A Defence of Dr. Prieftley from the Cavils of thé Monthly Reviewers:. 
The Monthly Reviewers, taking the cry, as fuppofed, from a cer- 

tain correfpondent to the London Review, about fix months after he 

opened, have fallen foul on Dr. Prieftley, for what he advanced in the 


introductory effays to his new edition of Hartley’s Obfervations on 
Man. The difpafition to cavil, thofe critics have difplayed on this 
occafion, is obvious. They fet out with obferving that’ ‘* Material- 
ifm has been, from early ages, confidered as one of the chief bulwarks 
of atheifm. Accordingly, while Epicurus, and Hobbes, and their 
‘difciples, have endeavoured to defend it, theifts and chriftians have 
pointed their batteries againft it, and with great fuccefs too, in the 
opinion of the friends of religion. In particular, it has been thought, 
“that Dr. Samuel Clarke has demonftrated the impoffibility of matter’s 
being the fubject of thought. But we learn from Dr. Prieftley, that 
perception and all the mental powers of man are the refalt of fuck an 
“organical ftruéture as that of the brain. Buffon, who thought as 
highly of the powers of organized particles as moft men, upon dif- 
fecting the brain of an wraz-utang, found fo perfeét a fimilarity be- 
‘ tween it and the brain of a man, as forced him to confefs that there 
muft be fomething elfe in man than matter and organization. But 
Dr. Prieftley thews a firmnefs of mind not to be overcome either by 
Butfon’s difie€tions, or Clarke’s reafonings.” . 
But let me afk who is Mr. Buffon, and who was Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, that their pretended demonftrations or opinions are to be im- 
pofed on Dr. Prieitley? Dr. Clarke was confeffedly fo merely a rea- 
foning machine, that he would almoft tempt one to think matter 
might think, and that he himfelf was a living proof of #. And, as 
‘to many of the reveries of Buffon, they are held in the utmoft con- 
tempt by our beft natural philofophers.—It had been well f thefe cri- 
ticks, before they infinuated that Dr. Prieftley adopted the materialifn 
of 
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of former ages, had looked in his Eifay for an inftance of it. They 
might, in that cafe, have had the modeity not to have charged him 
with the inconfiftencies of either the ancient or modern atomifts. 
That Dr. P. does fuppofe that perception and all the mental powers of 
man are the refult of fuch an organical ftru@ture as that of the brain, 
is moft true; but then it is not true that he fuppofes the fubftance of 
the brain, fuch folid, inert, unfeeling, unthinking matter, as that of 
which bodies in general are commonly fuppofed to be compounded. 

In fuppoling that body and mind may be compofed of one homoge- 
neous fubftance, he does not neceffarily fuppofe that fubftance to be 
inert, impenetrable matter—How then can he be charged with mate- 
vialifm? And of what avail is Buffon’s diffection of an ouran-outang’s 
brain, or the logical demonitrations of Dr. Clarke, as to the point in 
queftion. The arguments of neither the naturaliit nor the logician 
_ are applicable. The triumph, therefore, of the Reviewers 1s ill- 

founded, when they exclaim, ‘‘ How would Epicurus, how would 
Collins have triumphed, had they lived to fee this point given up to 
them, even by a chriflian divine.” Sir Ifaac Newton fomewhere fays, 
virtus fine fubfiantia non exiftit. Wherever there is power there mutt be 
fubftance; but need fuch tubitance be fuch as is generally underitood 
by matter? This weld be to make the univerfal mind, or the Deity 
himfelf, material.—li thefe wife critics imagine there can be no other 
fubitance in the world but folid ftuff of abfolute length, breadth and 
thicknefs, I do not wonder they conceive it incapable of feeling and 
thinking, however organized? but, as I have obferved, there is no 
neceflity for fappofing all fubitance fuch fluff. Or, if they conceive 
that the phenomenon of feemingly folid body, cannot be mechani- 
cally deduced from the difpofition and agitation of a fub{tance that is 
really not fo, they may be told that we have no experimental proof, 
whatever, of the exillence of abfolute folids; for that the refittance, 
the impenetrability, and compreflibility ofall bodies are relative ; and 
that we fee and feel nothing but {fuperficies. 

Again, thefe critics affect to fheer at Dr. Prieftley for rejecting the 
intermediate elementary body, fuppofed by Hartley to fubiiit, as the 
means of communication between body and foul. “ Though Dr. 
Hartley’s Obfervations on Man, fay they, are, in Dr, Prieftley’s opi- 
nion to be ranked among the greateit efforts of human genius, and 
without exception, the moft valuable production of the mind of man ; 
yet, in this point, Dr. Prieftley has feen farther than even that won- 
derful man. For, according to Dr. Hartley, there is, in the human 
compofition, not only a grots body, and a mind diftinét from it, but 
an intermediate elementary body between the two. But Dr. Prieitley, 
perceiving that the elementary body and the mind are only an incum- 
brance to the fyftem, bas thrown them both out.” 

It is weil he did fo: Br. Prieftley difplayed his judgment in 
throwing out this incumbering tertivm quid as ulclefs and waneceffary, 
On the fuppofition, indeed, of the foul and body being fubftances 
totally different, fome fuch means of communication between them, 
or medium of reciprocal influence becomes requifite, as we have ne 
idea how pure {pisit and grofs matter can act and re-act on each other, 
And yet we are neariy as much at a lols to conceive what kind o 
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fabftance that can be, which can act and re-aé& on both and yet be 
different from either. It is certainly more rational and philofophical 
to fuppofe them both different modifications of the fame homogenous 
fubftance. 

Another difcovery, fay the Reviewers, which Dr. Prieftley has 
made, is that the whole man becomes extinét at death. About this 
matter Mr. Seton, alfo, hath made much cry with little wool. But 
hear the Monthly gentlemen. 

‘«* Another difcovery, very confonant to the firft, is that the whole 
man becomes extinét at death. For this conceffion Atheitts will like- 
wife thank him, as it has been one of the chief articles of their creed, 
from the beginning of the world. And confidering the arguments 
that have been urged againft it, and the difficulty that unbelievers 
have found of fatisfying themfelves upon this important point, it 
tmutt give them great confolation to find their faith fupported by the 
authority of a Chriftian divine, maintaining that the whole man be- 
comes extinct at death, and that we have no hope of furviving death 
but what is derived from the fcheme of Revelation. Jf Revelation 
taught that the whole man becomes extinét at death, and yet /urvives 
the grave, this, we apprehend, would furnifh a ftronger argument 
againft Revelation than any that infidelity has *.itherto difcovered : 
and it will need fuch a champion as Dr. Prieftley to defend it. For 
there are few that can arrive at fuch a ftrength of faith, as to believe 
a contradiction. And if it is not a contradiction to be wholly extin- 


guifhed at death, and yet to furvive death, it will be very difficult to 


fay what is.” 


The candid reader will regard with contempt the unfair advantage 
here taken of the popular ufe of the words extind and furvive. Ad- 
mitting the revival of che whole man at the refurrection, it is impof- 
fible the writer could mean abfolutely and in a philofophical fenfe 
extiné?, as that he could intend by /urwviving death, exiffing after 
total extinétion.—Such flips of the pen as thefe are venial and eafily 
excufeabie in the rapidity of compofition, particularly of fo hafty a 
compofer as Dr. Priettley. 

As the meaning, however, is extremely obvious, nothing, I fay, 
but a difpofition to cavil could lay hold of fo flight a pretext to indulge 
it, as thofe Reviewers have done in the following amplification on 
the fubject. ‘* Let us fuppofe with Dr. Prieflley, that all the mental 

wers of Julius Cxfar refulted from the organical fracture of his 

rain. This organical firuéture is diffolved, and the whole man 
Julius Cazfar becomes extinét: the matter of this brain, however, re- 
mains, but it is not Julius Cxfar; for he, (ex hypethef) is wholly 
extinét. This matter, being capable of every form and every orga- 
nization, becomes the organized body of a plant, ‘ having fome de- 
gree of fenfation.’ After this organized ftructure is deftroyed, and 
the whole plant extin&t, by a new organical fracture it becomes the 
brain of a monkey, and at laft it forms the brain of Pope Leo the 
tenth. When all thefe organical ftructures are deftroyed, let us fup- 
pofe a new one produced at the Refurrection, and that mental powers 
refult from it. The queftion is, whether this new organical ftructure 
be Julius Czfar, or the plant, or the monkey, or Leo the tenth; or 


whether 
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whether all thefe are one and the fame perfon, and the laft production 
anfwerable for all the aétions of the preceding. If Dr. Prieftley will 
refolve this cafe, it may give fome new light to his fyftem.” __ 

And if the Monthly Reviewers will take the trouble of turning to 
what they themfelves have formerly written on the fubjeé of perfonal 
identity, they will fee all this fine raillery of theirs pointed againtt 
themfelves. The mereft tyro in the fchools of philofophy is cured 
of the vulgar errour of imputing identity of perfon either to the fame 
matter or the fame form. Indeed the faid Mozthly Reviewe:s are not 
the fame Monthly Reviewers; that is, they are not themfelves, or 
they muft have ftrangely forgot themfelves, to reafon and write fo in- 
confiftently. 

On the whole, I look upon this charge, brought againft Dr. 
Prieitley, of maintaining the materiality of the foul, in that fenfe, in 
which ancient and modern atheifts (to ufe the term adopted by the 
Reviewers) have accepted it as being favourable to infidelity, to be 
as invidious and fcandalous as it is falfe and in fact groundlefs. 


To te LONDON REVIEWERS, 


GENTLEMEN, 


You will probably think the following rhimes beneath the dignity 
of your undertaking ; but, as every popular fong of courfe produces 
an anfwer, and as you have indulged your correfpondent G: A, S. 
by the infertion of a fimilar jeu d’e/prit, I think I have a claim on 
your impartiality to the like indulgence. 

Portman- Square, Yours, 

Jan. 10, 1776. S. A. G. 


Anfuer to the DuEnNNa, a new Song to an old Tune ; 


Printed in the London Review for December, 


I. 
Ah! Doétor Ken, 
Difguife your pen 
In any way you will—a, 
With half an eye, 
We all defcry 
Your lucklefs, grey, goofe-quill—a, 
II. 
Ready to bite 
Your tongue, for fpite, 
At luckier Matter Sherry, 
Your only mad, 
Sick, fore and fad, 
To fee his mufe fo merry. 
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Ill. 
As now-a-days, 

Your own d—n’d plays ! 
Won't pafs upon the town—a, 
Your mufe is vex'd, 
Piqu’d and perplex’d 
Her’s goes fo glibly down—a. 

IV. 
But lack-a-day 
Should Harris play 
Your opera, long expected, 
Like Duell? 
It would be hifs’d, 
Like Widow'd Wife neglected. 


V. 
Perform’d in vain, 
At Drury-lane, 
Your boafted Falfaff’s Wedding ; 
That hated houfe, 
Were you a moufe, 
You'd ne’er more get your head in. 


VI. 
Tho’ fhrewd and arch, 
Too ftiff and ftarch 
To pleafe the prefent age, Sir, 
Write on Reviews, 
Nor Iet your mufe 
More meddle with the ttage, Sir. 
VIL. 
Since fad fhe is, 
Protraét your phiz, 
And with her do condole, man? 
Nor let her grin, 
Curl’d up her chin, ‘ 
At Garrick and at Colman. 


#* We have, to oblige our correfpondent, inferted the above; 
but could with any future produétions of this kind, efpecially when 
Jevelied at our Editor, might be communicated to the publick in a 
more proper channel. 

Mr. Seron, having become our profeffed aficigre in the conduc 
of the Lendou Review, begs leave to withdraw his intended farewell 
epittle to Dr, Prieftley ; the publication of which is the lefs neceflary 
us other correfpondents have fince attacked the notions, againit which 
he firlt drew his pen. 

The various favours of Philaretus—Bofwel!—J, B.—A. M. 
Longinus, &e. thall be duly attended to, and the direétions of Plautus 
punctuaily obferved. 
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Ill. 
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Won't pafs upon the town—a, 
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Piqu’d and perplex’d 
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But lack-a-day 
Should Harris play 
Your opera, long expected, 
Like Duellift 
It would be hifs’d, 
Like Widow'd Wife neglected. 
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Perform’d in vain, 
At Drury-lane, 
Your boafted Falfaff’s Wedding ; 
That hated houfe, 
Were you a moufe, 
You'd ne’er more get your head in. 
VL 
Tho’ threwd and arch, 
Too ftiff and ftarch 
To pleafe the prefent age, Sir, 
Write on Reviews, 
Nor Iet your mufe 
More meddle with the ttage, Sir. 
VIL 
Since fad fhe is, 
Protrac&t your phiz, 
And with her do condole, man? 
Nor let her grin, 
Curl’d up her chin, 
At Garrick and at Celnaa, 


#.* We have, to oblige our correfpondent, inferted the above; 
but could with any future produdtions of this kind, efpecially when 
Jevelied at our Editor, might be communicated to the publick in a 
more proper channel. 

Mr. Seron, having become our profeffed affocigte in the condu& 
of the Lendou Review, begs leave to withdraw his intended farewell 
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North Pole, the Peobsbiliey of reaching i it difeuffed. 4to. 28. 6d. Hey- 
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Odjfervations on the ‘Art of Brewing Malt Liquors. 2s. Wilkie. Dec. 
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Reffiance no Rebellion. 8vo. 1s. Maud. os NovEMBrER- 
eee Jobe, : Efq; a Letter to him. 4to, 1s, 6d. Wheble. 
— — SEPTEMBER. 

Schemes, with refj pee to a View of. — - App. 
Seafonable Advice tothe Members of the Britifh Parliament. 8vo. 15. 
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Septennial Parliaments juftified. 1s. Wilkie. — DecemsBer, 
ucker’s humble Addrefs and earneft Appeal. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Raikes, 
Gloucefter; Cadell, London. — _— NovEMBER. 
We, fey’ s Calm Addrefs to our American Colonies. 12mo. 2d. Hawes. 
_ _ _ — OcTOBER. 


—— the Rev. Mr. John, a Letter tohim. 1zmo, 2d. Dilly. Oct. 
, a fecond Letter to him, 12mo. 2d, Wallis. 
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Yankees War-hoop. _ _ a — Arp. 
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Brana’s Ulicit Love, a Poem. 4to.-1s« 6d, Saint, Newcaitle; Wilkie, 
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Boat-Race, a Poem. 4to. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. — Jury. 
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Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. _— _ _ - App. 
Codran and Cara, 2 Ballad. ~ -- — — App. 
Confultation, the, a Comedy. _— —_ App. 
Craven, the Right Hon. Lard, an heroic Epiftie to. 4to, 1s. Wheble. 
— _ — —  DeEcEemBeER. 
Dorinda, a' Town Eelogne — — _ Apr. 
Duich-man, amufical Entertainment. 8vo. 1s. Lowndes. Avec. 
Fables, fentimenial ones, 4to. 5s. Brenttord, Norbury; London, 
Newbery. _ _ _ — Jury. 


Germanicus, a Tragedy. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Whitaker, — Dec. 
ones Religion 3 ; a Poetical Effay. om 2s. Hull, Cambridge. 
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Giks 5 Colle@ion of Poems. 8vo. 45. Buckland. — Jury. 
Hampftead Contett. 4to. 6d, Newbery. Ocroser. 
Ferningham’s Fall of Mexico, gto. 2s. 6d. Robfon. — Nov. 
Loffi’s Praifes of Poetry. 8vo. zs. Owen. — — Jury. 
Love, the Art of. —_—. — — App. 
Mazn’s the Mailer, a Comedy. 8vo. 1s. Becket. — Nov. 
Mercantile Lovers, a dramatic Satire. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. Avc. 
Nativity, the, of Chriit, a facred Paftoral. _ Arp, 
Oddity the, an humorous Poem; by Tantarabobus. 1s. Bew. Dec, 
Old City Manners, a Comedy. 8vo. 1s. Becket. — Noy. 
Penrofe’s Addrefs to the Genius of Britain. 4, 1s. Willis, New- 
bery ; Crowder, London. — _ Jury. 
Sharp’s Verfes to john Wilkes, Efq; gto. 1s. “Dilly. — Jury. 


Songs, Duets, Trios, &c. in the Duenna. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie. Nov. 
Song gs and seats ot in May Day, or the Little Gipfy. Svo. 6d. Becket. 

ose DecemBER. 
Statue of Troth i in the Garden of Allegory. -- App. 
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Trip to Calais, a medly maritime Sketch. 1s. 6d. Bew. Ocr. 
Weathercock, a new mutical Entertainment. 1s. Evans. Ocr. 
Widow of Wallingford, aComedy. | . _— — App. 
Wife's Mifcellany of Poems. 8vo. 3s. Dilly. — SEPT. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Afmodeus, or the Devil upon two Sticks. 1s. Wilkie. — Desc. 
Contes par le Comte Caylus. —_ — — App. 
Emma; or, the Child of Sorrow. 2 vol. 1z2mo. 6s. Lowndes. Dec. 
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Letters from a Lady in Ruffia. 12mo. 3s. Dodfley. — Jury, 
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Memoirs of a Demi-Rep of Fafhion. 2 val. 12mo. 5s. Dix. Dec. 
Pilgrim: or, a Piure of Life. 2 vol.r2mo. 58. Cadell. Jury, 


Rival ¥riends; or, the Noble Reclufe. 7s. 6d. Vernon. Nov, 
Romance, the Comic one, of Monfieur Scarron. 2 vol. 12mo. 6s, 

Griffin. _ _ _- DecEeMBER, 
Telemachus, Adventures of, — -— App. 


Trifer ; or, a Ramble among the Wilds of Fancy. 2 val. ss. Baldwin, 
.— — — SEPTEMBER, 


MISCELLANTIES. 

Accouat, a plain and circumftantial one, of the Tranfactions between 

Capt. Roche and Lieut. Fergufon. 2s. @d. Allen — Ocr, 
Addre/s to the Public, Mr. Mawhood’s, on falfe Imprifonment. Arp. 
Air, Differtations on the Mechanifm of. — _ App. 
Antiquities of Herculaneum, — —_ App. 
Apamean Medal, a Vindication of the. 3s. Payne. -_- Dec, 
Barry's Obfervations on the Wines of the Ancients. 4to. Cadell. 


fies whe ee ‘ini —_ DECEMBER, 
Brother’s Advice to his Sifters. — — om. -ApRr 
Brutes, Effay on the Soul of. — — — App. 
Campaign ; or, Birmingham Theatrical War. 1s. Baldwin. Nov. 
Chariz Solamon’s Mifcellanies. — —_ _ App, 
Conferences on feveral Points of Morality. — — Appr. 
Coufiderations for the Ufe of young Men. on App. 


Confiderations upon this Queftion, * What fhould be an honeft Englith- 
man’s Endeavour in this prefent Controverfy between G. Britain 


and her Colonies. 1s. Wilkie. — — DEcEMBER. 
Defeazeaux, Chevalier, the laft Will of. _ -- App, 
Drama, Effay on. —_ - _ App. 
Enfign of Peace. 2s. Wilkie. — — SEPTEMBER, 
Ely Edward, the Trial of. 6d. Bell. _ — OcroBer. 
Fex, anold one, tarred and feathered. 2d. French. — Nov, 
Gaxbius’s Orations. _— —_ _— App. 


Hoyle’s Games improved. 12mo. 38s. Lowndes. — Avcust. 
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Human Mind, a Hitftory of the Progrefs of. _- App. 
¥ebd’s Short State of the Reafons for a late Refignation. 6d. Cam- 
bridge, Fletcher; London, Wilkie. — Nov. and Dec. 
Kent’s Hints to Gentlemen of Landed Property. 8vo. 6s, oo 
“a om — — -= ULY. 
King fon, the Dutchefs of, the Cafe of the. 1s. Wheble. Ava. 
Locke’s Effay on the human Underftanding. _ App. 
Luxborough, Lady, Letters written by her to William Shenflone, 
Efq; 8vo. 6s. Dodfley. a — Nov. and Dec. 
Magic, Treatife on. — — = Apr. 
Marmor Norfolcienfe, by Tribunus. 8vo. 1s.6d. Williams. Jury. 
Mayer’s travelling Hufbandman. _ — Arp. 
Melmoth’s Obfervations on the Night Thoughts of Dr. Young. 8vo. 
4s. Richardfon. - — _ DecemMBER. 
Memoirs of Mr. Glover. _ a _ APP. 
Military Difcipline, Striftures on, — _ APP. 
Monnet’s Diffolution of Metals. _ —_ App. 
Olympic Odes, fix, of Pindar. 12mo. 2s. White. —  Sepr. 
’ Politenefs, an Effay on. Small 8vo. 1s. Law. _ SEPT. 
Reafon, hiftorical Eulogy of. a “> — App. 
Remarks upon the Refolution of the Houfe of Commons with refpect 
to the Poor. 6d. Nicoll. -— — DECEMBER. 
Sanxay, Mr. a Letter to him. 8vo. 1s. Kearfly. a Auc. 
Scawen, Mr. a Difclofure of the Circumftances of the Death of. 6d. 
Whitaker. _ — os AucusT. 
Sea-water, White on the Ufe of. _ — App. 
Schoolmafiers, the Reformation of, -1s. Bew. _ Jury. 
Sheldon’s Remarks on L’Abbé**’s Letters to Dr. Kennicott. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Cadell. — — — AvocustT. 
State of Man, here and hereafter, confidered. 1zmo. 6d. Pine, 
Briftol. _ -- _ —_ AucusT. 
Sterne’s Letter to his moft intimate Friends, 3 vol. fmall 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Becket. — _ — _ Ocroser, 
Teftament, New, Defence of. — — — Arr. 
Tucker’s Letter to Edmund Burke, Efq; 8vo. 1s. Glocefter, Raikes ; 
Cadell, London. — — — Jury. 
Tucker Reginald, the Trial of him. is. Cruttwell, Sherborne ; 
Kearfley, London — _ Ocroser, 
Unitas Fratrum, the Conttitution of. — —_— App, 
Verdier’s Memoirs and Obfervations. — — App. 
Vicat’s Treatife on the Laws of Nature. —_-_ — App. 
Walking Amufements for chearful Chriitians. 8vo. 2s. Buckland. 
— — — — _ SEPTEMBER. 
Woodward’s Addrefs to the Public. 8vo. 35. Robinfon. Nov. 
Wolf in Sheep’s Cloathing. Tricket. oe NovemBER. 
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